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Mr. Goodrich's History of the U. S. has unquestionablr had 
a more ejitensive and useful circulation than any other. Every 
patridi may hail it as a rich blessing to our countij. Its brevity 
seems to be its greatest imperfection. For, this imperfection,! 
have attempted a remedy in the following Supplement, which 
constitutes more than half of this little* manual. Very great 
efforts have been made to render this Supplement at once as 
useful and as interesting, as possible. That the attempt has not 
' been unsuccessful, there have been the most pleasing testimony' 
als from, those, who have used the first edition. It is thought, 
that in connection with Mr. Goodrich's work, this Supplement 
contain! a more particular and interesting account of the early 
events of our history, than any other history of the U. S. 

It is hoped that none will object to the smallness of the print, 
as these works contain more matter than a common octavo 
volume, at half the price. 

The following Questions were the fruit of necessity, used at 
fitst in manuscript, and afterwards printed for the special advan- 
tage of a class. From intensely studying the human faculties — 
from witnessing the improvement of the youtliful mind and its 
progress in knowledge. I have become more and more impressed 
with the importance oi written or printed questions, for teaching 
almost every branch. If any can seem to teach better without 
them, they must be suchprodigious geniuses, as ordinary spirits 
cannot easily imitate. The method of teaching by permanent 
questions, is undoubtedly among the happiest improvements of 
the present age. Nor do I believe^ that any person can render 
instruction so useful without them. 

Reflection and experience have also shown me, that the ques- 
tions should be numerous, and the answers short. If the answer 
is long, it is generally hard to be committed, harder to be re- 
tained, often but imperfectly comprehended, and faintly impres 
siye. In this case, the chila generally learns words, rather than 
ideas. Ask a child, whether God forbids the labor of the ox on 



the Sabliath. Though he may have repeated the fonrtK com • 
mandment 100 times, he proMbly cannot tell. Ask him, if 
God forbids stealing and murder, he can tell at once. It is my 
fixed opinion, that five short answers containing the same 
ideas, as one long one,~ may be learned and retained with half 
the effort and double the advantage ; and not only so, bnt that 
five answers intimately connected in sense, may often be fixed in 
the mind more easily than a single isolated one of the same 
length. If answers are short, the pupiPs progress is much more 
sensible and animating to himselr ; and m reciting, it is much 
easier for the hearer lo decide, whether the answer is correctly 

S'ven. This renders it peculiarly convenient for pupils to recite 
eir reviews to each other. 
. .For these reasons, it is confidently hoped, that these questions 
will be found essentially superior, to those in common use. 
Possibly they are too numerous. JBut I am inclined to think 
them too few. In reviews, the teacher may omit as many of 
them, as he pleases, especially those relating to numbers. An 
important general idea may remain, though the exact number 
cannot be recollected. 
The effect of these questions, as already witnessed, especially 



i jrears old. These children can not only i 
the questions ; but they can talk upon the subject with the i 
clear understanding and lively interest, as upon their own per- 
sonal concerns ; thus evincing, that the matter of their lessons 
^must have been the subject of their meditations, and prooably of 
their mutual converse and of their dreams. May we not hop«, 
that the acquisitions thus gained, associated and pondered, will 
be i^tained and improved, till the end of life ? Such an effect, 
however, cannot be produced merely by a host of qnestions. 
There must be intrinsic interest in the matter, sound logic in the 
arrangement, and skilful exertion in the teacher. 

The questions requiring definitions, may perhaps be thought to 
deserve still greater augmentation. A very great part of a good 
education consists in learning vernacular words and phrases. For 
us the knowledge of our own language is incomparably more im- 
portant, than that of any others. The words of our language, 
with which every one should be well acquainted, are a formida- 
ble host, not less than 20,000. Almost every one of these has 
several significations. What a task to conquer them! — a task 
most grievouslv neglected — a task, that should be commenced 
in infancv, and connected with every succeeding study ; and this 
not merely to learn the language, but chiefly to gain the most 
thorough, familiar and profitable acquaintance with science and 
literature. What an inestimable treasure is Dr. Webster's great 
dictionary. O that it could be an inmate of every house, espe 
cially of every school-house. 



It is hoped, that the miscellaneous questions will be founa 
peculiarly valuable. Perhaps no equal portion of the pupil's 
time is so well spent, as what is devoted U> these. They test his 
fidelity in learning his preyious lessons, and conduce to guard 
him atfainst cheating himself by neglecting a single answer. 
They direcUy stimulate the mind to the most vigorous exercise ; 
and their eTOct seems to be like that of clinching a nail. The 
answer is retained with fourfold tenacity. 

A question may here arise, WouIa it not be a farther im- 

grovement to have all the questions miscellaneous ? I think not. 
•uch a plan would destroy the variety of study, to which the 
miscellaneous questions are no.w so happily condpcive. It would 
render the exercise too difficult and irksome for many a tender 
mind. The nail should be well driven, before it is clinched. 
The plan has been attempted in relation to a history of England ; 
but manifestly without success. B^ faithful study and recita- 
tion, the pupil should become familiarly acquainted with every 
fact in its proper order. Like the bricks or stones in an arch, 
they will then sustain each other. But as single events are 
often mentioned, or alluded to, it is desirable, that the pupil 
ihould be able to answer questions miscellaneously; anci the 
teacher is advised to ask them occasionally in a dif^rent order, 
especially in reviews. 

Perhaps it may be useful for a class, after going once or twice 
through the if hole history, to be examined in all the miscellanea 
ous questions, answering a question first from one number and 
then from another. 

If any teacher should have the goodness to favor me with 
remarks upon this work, or upon any subject relating to our 
profession, they will be most gratefully received. Printed com- 
munications will be peculiarly acceptable. 
' It is hoped, that most of the notes in the following work will 
be found peculiarly useful as exercises in reading. Selections 
in reading-books are often read badly, because they are not felt 
nor understood. 

Parents may find it a task no less beneficial, than delightful, to aid 
tlieir children in leaminff the lessons of their country s history. 

For the convenience ofteachers in assigning lessons, the longet 
chapters are divided by sections. 

JOSEPH EMERSON. 

Wethir^r/idd, Cr., Jan, 5, 1830. 



ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THIS KBTISBD XDITIOIT. 



The revision and enlargement of the History, to which 
the earlier editions of this work were adapted, occasioned 
so many alterations, that the answers to many questions 
could not be found This caused much embarrassment to ' 
both teachers and scholars, though not to such an extent as 
to destroy its usefulness. The public have continued to 
call for tlus system of questions till it is felt that they have 
a right to an edition firee from the inconveniences above 
mentioned. Such an edition is now furnished. 

The whole work, in other respects, is substantially what 
It was before. One of the notes has been shortened, be- 
cause the ground was so fully covered by the additions to 
the Histoiy. A few unimportant questions have been 
omitted* 

Abvemfter, 183a 
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CHAPTER I.— p. 4. 

JmpmtcMce of History. 

Of what does Aigtory set before 
u striking instances ? 

By what principle, does it incite 
us to copy such noble examples ? 

Affainst what, does history warn 
iisT--Howf 

What hidden springs does it 
openf 

What blessings does it Hlustrate 7 

What miseries t 

What does history conduce to 
illustrate and improve f ' Every art 
and every science. 

With what science, has history 
the most important connection? 
Theology. 

What is theology? The sci- 
ence, that teaches the perfections 
of God, and the duties we owe to 
him. 

What history is most important ? 
Sacred history.^ 

What is sacred historv? The 
history contained in the bible. 

How great a part of the bible is 
history ? More than half. 

Mention some books of the bible, 
tnat are principally historical. 

Why IS sacred history exceed- 
mgly uni>ortant ? It is full of in- 
struction itself, and sheds light and 
glory fipon all other parts of the 
bible. 

What u that history called, 



which is not sacred ? Profane h»- 
tory, or uninspired history. 

What is ecclesiastical history f 
That which relates more partidi- 
lariy to the church of Christ. 

What is civil history? That 
which relates to other subjects, 
more especially civil government 
and civil society. 

Is sacred history ecclesiastical or 
civil? Both; but principally ee- 
clesiastical. 



CHAPTER IL 

Importaaee of our own HUtorf, 

What history is next in impor- 
tance to 8acr€a history ? That of 
our own country. 

Is our history civil or eedgsiaa- 
tieal ? Both. 

What part of it should be re- 
garded as principally ecclesiasti- 
cal ? The history of New-Eng- 
land. 

Why? Because a regard for 
the welfare and extension of the 
church, was the mnd principle, 
that actuated the fathers of New- 
England, and because the churches 
here have had a leading influence 
in making New-England what it it. 
• Were not the fathers of New- 
England equally stimulated by a 
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rmrd to freedom aod literature ? 

conduei' 
church. 



irded these principally as 
to the welfare of the 

fNoTX A. 

hiporUmee of ttudyuig our own 
liittory. 

This we should study, not mere- 
ly, nor principally, l)ecause it u the 
lustor^ cOfttr country^ out because 
it is m itself superl^vely impor- 
tant, and ought to be read oy every 
eye, and live in every heart; be- 
cause it is the history of the first 
civil govenunent, that ever any 
people deliberately formed and 
adopted for themselves ; the no- 
blest political institution, thai the 
woridnas ever seen ; the first epv- 
ernment, that was ever established 
mK>n the genuine basis of freedom. 
We should study our history^ be- 
cause it is the history of Christian 
enterprise — of Christian enter- 
prise, the most magnanimous and 
Deneficent, that was ever devised 
and accomplished by human virtue ; 
because it is the history of the 
wonderfiil vrotks of God, in pre- 
paring for himself, a peculiar peo- 
ple^ zealous of good works — in 
tryinff, proving and refining them 
in f the furnace of affliction^ in 
bringing them forth from the land 
of oppression — in preserving them 
from deaths oft ^ in sustaining, 
comforting, guiding, plantmg, mul- 
tiplying, extendinff, strengthening 

were a poor, despisea, persecuted 
people, regarded as the filth of the 
earui and the ofiscouring of all 
things. We should study the his- 
tory of our country, because it is 
the history of faith^ of patience, 
of meekness, of godlmess, of broth- 
erly kindness, of charity, of self 
denial, of fortitude, of persever- 
ance, of every Christian grace, and 
of more than heroic virtue- We 



Why is our history next in m 
portance, to sacred history f Be> 
cause God has not dealt io with 
any other nation.f Ps. 147. 20. 

should study the history of our 
country, because it is the history 
of an empire, manifestly destined 
to be more extonsive, more popu- 
lous, more mig^hty, more intelhgent, 
mora industrious, more enterpris- 
ing, more wealthy, more virtuous, 
ana more happy, tnan the sun has 
vet beheld, or perhaps will ever 
behold, till time shall be no longer. 
We should study the history of 
our couqtry, because it has already 

SVen a most glorious impulse to 
eedom in distant lands, and be- 
cause it is destined to give to the 
nations^ new lessons upon the sci- 
ence of civil government and social 
happiness, upon the arts, upon 
education, upon every thmg, that 
exalts ana adorns humanity. We 
should study the history of our 
country, because it is the land of 
revivals, a garden that the Lord 
delights to bless, and because we 
have reason to oelieve, it is des- 
tined to do more than any other, 
to send ihe jgospel through the 
world 5 to enlighten, convert and 
save mankind ; to hasten the glories 
of the millennial day; and that this 
country shall be unto the Lord for 
a name and an everlasting sign, 
that shall not be cut ofi*. 

For these and other reasons, the 
history of this most distinguished 
land, deserves attentionflrom all the 
inhaoitants of the wond jjr and no 
doubt it excites the admiruig graU- 
tudWof all the inhabitants of heaven^' 
and' perhaps diffuses joy througn 
millions of worlds. 

It must be confessed, however, 
that the highest claims of our his- 
tory are/upon ourselves.} God for- 
bid, that we should regard our 
fathers with the coldness of stran- 
gers — that we should think it a 
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What people first deliberately 
formed and adopted a constitution 
of government for themselves ? 

In what, were our forefathers 
tried and proved and refined 1 

From whom, does our history 
deserve attention f 

In whom, does it probably excite 
admiring rratitude T 

Upon v^om, has our history the 
highest claims f 

When shoold the children of oar 
edimtry begin to learn our his- 
tory f As so#n as they can be in- 
terested with Its most affecting 
stories. 

When should they begin to pur- 
sue it as a regular study ? When 
they are about 7 or 8 or 10 years 
old. according to their capacities 
ana attainments: y 

What is chrmologyT Chro- 
nology is the scieuee, that relates 
to dates, or the times when events 
took place. 

In what connection, should chro- 
nology be studied t In connection 
with liistory. 

Why? In order, that we may 
have a clear idea of the connection 
of events, and especially of the 
causes and consequences of such, 
as are most important. 

Why do persons generally so 
soon forget the history, that they 
learn ? From neglect of geogra- 
phy and chronology. 

Why should younff children 
study our hislor}!^? To turn off 
their attention from vain and fool- 
ish things, and to impress upon 



matter of indifference to have been 
descended from saints and heroes, 
of whom the ** Queen of the Isles '' 
was not worthy — that we are reap- 
ing the luxuriant harvest in a land, 
which they found a wilderness, ana 
fell a fruitful field. God foibid, 
that we should forget, or coldly re- 
member, our revolutionary heroes, 
who bought our independence at 
the price of every thing they held 



their minds the most useful sentii 
ments of religion, liberty and pai- 
riodsm. 

How long should we continue 
to study our own history! As 
lonr as we live. 

Why do some think, they have 
alread^ studied it enough T Prob- 
ably because they never studied 
it, as they ought. 



CHAPTER ni.— p.6. 
First 14 yeart of Columbus, 

Into how many periods, does 
Mr. Goodrich divide the history of 
the U.S.? 

Which is the longest of these f 
^ ^y what, is the first period dis> 
Unguished? 

£i what year, did it co^mnence ? 

How long ago ?a ^ t^ -* , 

Length of the first penod ?/. ^ f 

To what countries did the dis-' 
coverers of the principal parts of 
America chiefly belong? Spain, 
Eiigland and France. 

Of what nation, were the leaders 
of these discoveries ? The Italian. 

To whose naval enterprises, had 
the attention of Europe been re- 
cently drawn ? The Portuguese. 

OSject of the Portuguese in 
these enterprises? (See p. 10.) 

What is meant by douoUng the 
southern extr^ity of Africa f 

dear on earth, and sealed our lib- 
erties with their blood. It is with 
peculiar and most impressive em- 
phasis, that the voice of their toils 
and pains and sighs and tears and 
prayers and woimds and death, is 
crymg to us, to learn their history, 
to einbalm their memories in our 
hearts, to emulate their virtues, and 
as far as possible, to do for posteri- 
ty, what our ancestors did tor us. 
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Who was most excited by these 
enterprises 7 Columbus. 

Where was Columbus bom t 

In what year 7 ', -i v '"* 

How long ago T .j^ Jy^ 

In what country, is Uenoa 7 

About how far from Rome, ae-. 
cording to the map 7 

What was the Italian name of 
Columbus 7 Christoval Colon. 

What studies did he pursue m 
childhood 7 Geometry, geography, 
astronomy and drawmg. 

^Vhy did he make great progress 
in these branches 7 Because he 
pursued them with most vigorous 
application^ 

Why did he pursue these studies 
with so much ardor 7 They were 
intimately connected with hi^ great 
obiect. 

What was his great object 7 To 
become a skilful navigdtor. 

What lesson does this teach re- 
specting education 7 That the at- 
tention of the young should be 
principally directed to important 
practical subjects. 

What lesson of self-denial does 
this teach us 7 That we should 
deny ourselves the pleasures of 
useless studies and pursuits. 



CHAPTER IV. —p. 9. 

Columbus, from his Jtrst going to 
te^f to the commencement of his 
■ jhrst voyage to America, 

At what agej did Columbus com- 
mence the busmess of a seaman 7 

Under what captain, did he serve 
for several years 7 Capt. Colon. 

With whom, did Capt. Colon 
often fif ht 7 With the Venetians 
and Muiometans. 

For what, was Columbus distin- 
guished under Capt Colon 7 Brav- 
ery and seamanship. 

Hoiv did Columbus escape to 



land, when -his vessel caught firs 
near Portugal 7 By swimming. 

How far did he swim 7 Above 
two leagues. , 

How manv miles 7 ^ 

Where did he soon fix his resi- 
dence 7 At Lisbon. 

Of what country, is Lisbon th? 
capital 7 

On what river 7 Which side 7 

Which way from Madrid 7 

About how far 7 300 miles. 

How does that appear from the 
map 7 According to the map, the 
distance is equal to about four and 
a half degrees of latitude. 

How many English miles is ft 
degpree of latitude 7 Very neariy 
70 : more exactly 69 and one fifth. 

v^ose daughter did Columbus 
marry at Lisbon .7 Capt Peres- 
trello'^s. 

Upon what subject, did Colum 
bus gain imoortant instruction firom 
Perestrello 7 Navigation. 

In what direction, did Columbus 
expect to find a passage to India 7 

What interesting discoveries had 
been made in the Atlantic 7 

To whom, did he first apply for 
patronage 7 The senate of Genoa. 

Whom did Columbus consider as 
having the second claim to his ser- 
vices 7 John II. king of Portu^. 

How cGd John treat the applica- 
tion of Cohimbus 7 With the ut- 
most attention. 

Who induced John to treat Co- 
lumbus m a most base and perfid- 
ious manner 7 ^he advisers of 
John, to whom he had referred the 
subject. 

What was this treatment? A 
vessel was secretiv despatched to 
make the proposed discovery. 

Why aid this vile expedition 
fail? The conductor had by oo 
means the eenius, skill or perse 
verance of Columbus. 

What did Columbus do, when he 
discovered this treacheiV? He 
instantly quitted the kingdom. ^ 

To what country, did Columbus 
next repair 7 To Spain. 
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Whom did Columbiu send tO 
Eof land about the same time 1 

Who was then king of England? 

Who were then the united sove- 
reigns of Spain 1 y 

How were they united? Bj 
marriage. * 

^ Did they reign unitedly over the 
whole, or each over a distinct part ? 
Each over a distinct part. 

Title of Ferdmand 7 The Cath- 
olic, king of Arragon. 

Title of Isabella? Queen of 
Castile, or Queen of Castile, and 
Leon. 

' How long did Columbus plead 
in vain with Ferdinand? Five 
years. 

Why had Columbus heard noth- 
ing from his brother, durin? all 
this time ? Bartholomew had fall- 
en into the hands ofpirates. 

What court did. Columbus then 
determine to visit ? The court of 
England. 

What is meant by the court of 
England ? The king of England, 
his ministers and particular associ- 
ates. 

What is meant by the king's 
ministers? Those who transact 
his most important business. 

Why did not Columbus visit the 
court of England ? Isabella con- 
cluded to employ him. 

For what purpose, did she offer 
to pledge her own jewels ? To 
defray the expense. 

Who savea her from this morti- 
fying escpedient ? St Angel. 

Howf By advancing the 
money. 

Why would not Ferdinand take 
any part in the enterprise? He 
had no confidence in the project of 
Columbus. 

For whom, did Isabella reserve 
all the benefits, that might result 
from the success of Columbus? 
For the Castilians. 

Why ? Because they were her 
subjects, and would defray the 
■rhole expense. 



CHAPTER v. — p. 11. 

Firti voyage of CobmSnu. 

With how many vessels, did Co- 
lumbus undertake his first voyage 
to the new worid ?^ Names ? 

With how many men ?; ' ' 

For how long, were theyVtbtual 
led ? One year. v 

Whole expense? About 4000 
pounds sterling. 

Value of a pound sterling ? Four 
dollars and ^ cents. 

Value of 4000 pounds sterling ? .. 

In what year, was this voy- 

Month and day ? i ' 
Day of the week ? : ^ / 
From what port, did he "sail ? \ ' 
Where is Palosi In Spain, 
very near the S. E. comer of Por- 



tugal, 
AVhicl 



lich way from Jamestown? 
Exactly east. 

Where did Columbus expect to 
land ? In India. 

At what islands, did he at first 
touch? 

Which way are the Canaries 
from Palos ? 

To which (jfuarter of the world, 
are the Cananes nearest ? 

From which of the Canaries, did 
he take his departure ? Gomera. 

In what direction? 

How were many of the sailors 
afifected, when they lost sight of the 
Canaries ? They wept and smote 
their breasts, fearing they should 
never see land again. 

Hbw did Columbus comfort 
them? By the prospect of vast 
wealth. 

From whom, did Columbus con- 
ceal the progress, that he made ? 
From the sauors. 

Why ? To prevent their being 
distressed with the idea of being so 
far from home. 

With what wonderful appear- 
ance were they greatly alarmed, 
when they were 600 miles from 
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GomeraT The yariation of the 
macnetic needle. 

What is meant by the variation 
of the needle? Its not pointing 
asacUy north. 

How did Cohimbus quiet their 
fears ? He invented a pretended 



What new difficulty liad Colum- 
bus, when they had proceeded 
about 800 leagues 1 Insurrection. 

What did they wish f To return 
19 Spain. 

How did some of them propose 
to get rid of Columbus T To throw 
him into the sea. 

How did he quell the insurrec- 
tion ? He soothed and threatened ; 
he addressed their avarice and am- 
tition. 

How lonff did (hey then proceed 
quietly ? About a week. 

What did ihev then do t They 
assembled on deck, and required 
Columbus to steer instantly for Eu- 
rope. 

What promise did he make 7 
To sail back, if thev did not dis- 
cover land in three aays. 

itow long was it from that time, 
before thev discovered land? 
About two days. _ . ; 

On what month and day 7 ' [ 

How did thev then treat Colum- 
bus? They tnrew themselves at 
his feet, and begged his pardon. 

With what ceremony, did Co- 
lumbus and his followers land ? 

To whom did they return thanks, 
and sing praise T To God. 

Whom did the natives think the 
Spaniards to be 7 ^ 

What did they consider the 
ships 7 

What was the only valuable 
manufacture, that the natives could 
produce 7 Cotton yarn. 

What did the natives call their 
boats? Canoes. « 

What did the natives call this 
island 7 Guanahana. 

What did Columbus call it? 
San Salvador. 



What ornaments did many of 
the natives wear in their noatrib ? 
Plates of gold. 

Where did they mtimate^ that 
gold abounded? In countries to 
Die South. 

In what direction, did Columbus 
then sail from San Salvador? 
South. 

What very great island did 1m 
soon discover T Cuba. 

How \am a village did be dis- 
cover in Cuba? It consisted of 
1000 inhabitants. 

What very important gnan did 
he discover m Cuba 7 Maize. 

What name do we generally 
give to this grain 7 Indian com, or 
corn. 

Why is it called Indian com 1 
Because it was £rst found among 
the Indians. 

What great inland did Columbus 
next discover? Hayti. 

What did he call it 7 Hlspa- 
niola. 

Meaning of Hispaniola 7 Little 



Name most generally given to 
Havti 7 St Domingo. 

Whi£)i way is St. Domineo from 
Cuba (f- From San Salvador T 

How were the Spaniards treaied 
by the Haytians? With very 
\great kindness. 

Cause of this kindness? The 
Spaniards were considered as ce- 
lestial beings. 

At what island, did Columbus 
leave a colony of S3 men? At 
Hayu. 

Why were the Haytians ejad to 
have tnis colony remain 7 To de* 
fend them from the Carribees. 

Where did the Carribees live ? 
On the Carribean islands. 

Which way from Hayti ? 

Character of the Carribees? 
The^ were horrible plunderers and 
cannibals. 

Why did Columbus find it ne- 
cessary to hasten back, to Spain ? 
On account of the impatience of 
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his men, and the bad condition of 
his ships. 

What dreadiiil ealamiw did he 
experience on his return f A tre- 
mendoos stonn. • 

What method did he adopt, to 
preserve a knowledge of his dis- 
coveries T 

When did he arrive in Spain tjta^ 
How long had he been absent f^ 
How extensively did his faml 
Jmmediately spread T Throughout 
Curope. 

What was the new world gener- 
ally thought to be T A part of In- 



CHAPTER VL 

. ' Second voyage of CoUuklnu. 

Who patronized the second voy- 
age of Columbus? Both Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. 

Of how man)r vessels, did his 
second fleet consist 7 17. 

With how many men 7^ 1500. 

From whom, did Feidinand and 
Isabella obtain a grant of the lands 
they wished to occupy 7 From the 
Pope. 

Why? Because they were 
claimed by the Portuguese. 

Who was then Pope 7 Alexan- 
der VI. 

What was his character? He 
was a monster of wickedness. 

What right had the Pope to make 
such a grant 7 No right. 

Why was he supposed to have 
such a right 7 He was considered 
as Christ°s vice^ent on earth. 

Meaning of vicegerent 7 , 

In what ^ear, did Columbus 
commence his second voyage 7 In 
1403. 

Why did he sail farther to the 
•oath than before 7 To have the 
benefit of the trade winds. 

What did he find at Navidad, 



where he had led his cokwyT 
Nothing bat desolation. 

What had become of the colony T 
Some had been slain b/ the na- 
tives 3 and the rest were drowned 
in attempting to escape. 

What citv did Columbus soon 
build t Isabella. 

> 7 On the northern cen- 
ifHayU. 
It city in America, built by 
Europeans 7 Isabella. 

Most important island discover* 
ed bv Columbus on his second voy- 
age 7 Jamaica. 

Which way is Jamaica fh>m Saa 
Salvador 7 

What part of Cuba is between ? 

What part of the adventurers on 
this voyage died in a very few 
months 7 Two thirds. 

How long was Columbus era- 
sed in subduing the Haytians 7 
'era^ months. 

Upon what natives did Colum- 
bus impose a tax 7 All above 14 
years old. 

In what, was the tax paid? 
Gold dust or cotton. 

How did the Haytians attempt 
to destroy their oppressors 7 By 
starvation. 

How? By leaving their own 
lands uncalbvaled, and destroying 
their esculent roots. 

Meaning of esculent 7 

Who were the victims of this 
plot 7 The Haytians themselves. 

What part of them died 7 More 
than a third. 

How. were the Spaniards pre- 
served 7 By supplies from Speun. 

Who persuaaed the court of 
Spain to send out Aguado, to 
watch the conduct of Cohunbus 7 
The enemies of Columbus. 

What did Columbus do to avoid 
his mspection, and justify himself 7 
He repadred to Spain. 

By what course did he return to 
Europe 7 An eastern course. 

With what difficulty did he con* 
tinvally stni^le? The trade 
winds. 
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How long was hu passage t 
Ahqve three months. 

What*ineasure was proposed to 
prevent starvation ? To feed up- 
on the Haytian prisoners, or to 
drown them. 

Who prevented the execution t 
Columbus. 

How was he received and 
treated by Ferdinand and Isabella 1 
With the utmost kindness. 

How were his enemies affected 7 
7*^y were filled with confusion. 



CHAPTER Vn.— p. IS. 

CokmUms, aJUr hit second voy* 
agt. 

What measure was adopted to 

Srocure colonists for HispaniolaT 
falefactors were taken from pris- 
ons. 

Meaning of malefactort T ' 

What land did Columbus first 
discover on his third voyage? 
Trinidad. 

Near the v mouth of what vast 
river, is Trinidad 7 

In what latitude 7 

Near what island, did Columbus 
discover the continent 7 Trinidad. 

In what year 7 

How long after his first voyage 7 

How long ago 7 

What led Columbus to conclude, 
that he had discovered a conti- 
nent? The greatness of the 
Oronoco. 

Who excited an insurrection 
among the Spaniards while Co- 
lumbus was absent 7 Roldan. 

With what office, had Columbus 
invested Roldan 7 That of chief 
justice. 

Who sent to Spain, an account 
of Roldan's insurrection 7 Colum- 
bus. 

Why was Ferdinand disposed to 
listen to the account of Roldan, 



rather than of Columbus 7 F. had 
not been remunerated for money, 

<tvanced to Columbus. 
B^aning of remuneraU ' r A J^Sl 
For what purpose, was FranciS'^ 
Bovadjlia sent to Hispaniola 7 To 
inquire into the character of Co- 
lumbus. 

How was Columbus required to 
treat Bovadilla? To obey him. 

What was the conduct of Co- 
lumbus 7 He silently submitted t<f 
be tried by Bovadilla. 

How did Bovadilla treat Colum- 
bus? Caused him to be seized, 
fettered, and hurried on board a 
ship. 

How did Columbus bear this? 
With the greatest coolness and 
dignity. 

What did Bovadilla then do with 
Columbus and his two brothers ? 
Sent them in fetters, and in differ- 
ent vessels^ to Spain. 

Who offered to unbind Colum- 
bus? Vellejo. the Capt. of the 
vessel, in which he sailed. 

Wh^ did Columbus refuse 7 He 
said, his fetters had been put on by 
the kine^s order, and by his order 
only, should be taken off. 

now was he treated by the kins 
and queen, on his arrival m Spain 7 
He was liberated, and kindly re- 
ceived. 

What was his conduct, when ad- 
mitted into their presence? He 
threw himself at their feet, and re- 
mained speechless. 

What did he do, when a litde 
recovered 7 Vindicated himself in 
a Ion&^ speecly 

What punishment did they in- 
flict upon Bovadilla? They de- 
gradea him from liis office. 

By whom, was Bovadilla super- 
seded 7 Ovaiido. 

How did Columbus feel, when 
he found, that he was not to be re* 
stored to his office of ffovemor f 
He was deeply wounded. 
- What dia he carnr with him, 
wherever he went 7 His fetters. 

What did he say, should be done 
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witti toem, at last? That tbe^ 
■hoidd be buried with him in his 
grave. 

What did Columbus demand of 
Ferdinand ^nd Isabella 7 That 
he should be viceroy of the coun- 
tries he had discovered.^ 

Why did they decline uie fulfil- 
ment of their promise? On ac- 
count of the fi[reatness and impor- 
tance of the discoveries. 

How many voyages to America, 
did Columbus make ? Four. 

Object of the fourth t To dis- 
cover a strait or istlmius, leading 
to the western ocean. 

Did he succeed in this t He did 
not 

What distressine intelKgence did 
be receive, when ne relumed from 
his fourth voyage 7 That Isabella 
was dead.. 

What did Columbus demand of 
Ferdinand? The p^nishment of 
his oppressors, and the restitution 
of his jprivileges. 

With what, did Ferdinand amuse 
him?^ With fair words and un- 
meanmg promises. 

What encouraged Ferdinand to 
persevere in this cruel plan ? The 
declining health of Columbus. 

Where did Cohunbus die ? At 
Valladolid. 

Where are now his remains ? 

In what year did Columbus die ? 

How lonff after the discovery of 
San Salvador ? 

At what age? 



CHAPTER VIH.— p.14. 

Caboi, Amerigo and Verraxano, 

Who first discovered the eonti- 
nent of America ? — In what yeir ? 
Of what nation, was John Cab- 
ot f He was an Italian. 
In what part of En^and, did be 
"^ reside ? At London. 
2* 



What stimulated him. toteekt 
nearer passage to Inoia? The 
first voyage of Columbus. 

In what direction from England, 
did he expect to find that passage 1 
A north-western. 

From what port, did he sail ? 
Bristol. ~ When ? 

Which way is Bristol from Lon- 
don? 

What land did he first discover f 
Probably Newfoundland. 

What part of the continent did 
he first discover 7 Probably Lab- 
rador. 

From whom, did America derive 
its name ? p. 13. 

To what city, did he belong? 

What was he called at Florence 7 
Amerigo Vespucci. 

What was nis occupation 7 He 
wa» a merchant. 

In what year did he \isit Ameri- 
ca? . 

How long afler the discovery of 
the continent by Columbus ? ^ By 
Cabot? 

Who conducted the expedition, 
when Amerigo visited America 7 

With whom, had OJeda before 
made a voyage to America 7 

Why was this continent called 
for Amerigo? Because he pub- 
lished an account of his voya^,^ 
•mth an elegant chart purporting 
ival he was the first discoverer of 
the continent 

Who was commissioned from 
France, to make discoveries in 
America 7 

By whom ? 

Did he make discoveries in N 
A. or S. A. 7 

In what year ? 

How lonjg after the discovery of 
San iSalvador 7 — of the continent T 

Who discovered the river and 
gulf of St. Lawrence 7 

By whom, was he commissioned f 
How high did he ascend the St 
Lawrence in 1535 ? 

Whence had Montreal its name f 

With what success did Cartief 
attempt to settle Canada ? 
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DiieoTerer of the Miiriwippi 7 
Of wtiat, was he in tearch t 
Fate^of DeSoto? 



CHAPTER DC.— p. 17. 

Cfiibert, Raleigh and GatnoUL 

Who planted the 6nt Engfiah 
colony m America 1 Walter ila- 



•eirh. 
Whofl 



Hio nve Raleiefa a conunissicMi 
for this I 

Id what year t 

Who haa failed in attempting^ to 
plant an English colony, the pre- 
ceding year, at Newfonadiajid ? 
Humphrey Gilbert. 

Wnal relation was Gilbert to 
Raleigh t Both had the same mo- 
ther. 

What became of Gilbert T 

Where did Raleigh's first colony 
settle f On an island, called Ro- 
anoke. 

In what year T 1585. 

Where is Roanoke island 1 
Near the mouth of Albemarle 
sound. 

Where is Albemarle sound f 

Of how many persons, did the 
first English colony consist 1 107. 

Who was tlieir governor? 
Ralph Lane. 

what became of that colony ? 

Whefe was planted Raleigh's 
second colony 1 At Roanoke. 

Consisting of how many f 117. 

In what year 7 1587. 

Who was their governor T Jclbaa 
White. 

Why did Gov. White go to Eng- 
land in 1587 T To procure sup- 
plies. 

Why did he not succeed m ob- 
taining them f England was filled 
with alarm for fear of the Spanish 
bvasion. 

How loof was it, befoM WUle 



cook! revisit America? Thim 
yean. 

In what condition, did he find his 
eolooy ? He could find notbiiMrof 
them. 

What had become of themf 
They have never been hewd of 



What did ElizaHeth eaU Uiia 
country? 

Who discovered Cape Codf 
When ? Why called Cape Cod f 

In which of the United States, 
is Cape Cod? 

Which way is Cape Cod Irom 
Portland ? 

What two fanportant islandii did 
Gosnold discover soon after ? 

Which is the largest f 



, ^CHAPTER X.— p.17. 
' Morigmet o/Hhe UniUd StaUt. 

What was North America, ai 
the arrival of the first settlers T 

What is said of the spontaneoita 
productions of the -soil ? 

Meaning of gpontaneotu 7 

By whom, was the country m« 
habited? 

Why called Indians ? 

How many Indians, did Dr. 
Trumbull suppose, there mirbi 
have been withm the limits of ue 
13 United States ? ; ' 

Personal appearance of the In- 
dians ? — Complexion ? — Consti- 
tution ? 

For what, were they distin- 
guished in council ? — in war ? 

How did they appear in anger T 

What is said of tlieir revenge ? 

What was their conduct, when 
captured ? They rately asked .Kfe, 
or manifested fear. 

How did they appear, wnen 
tortured by enemies? Generally 
with fortitude and exultation. 

What kind of writiag had they f j 
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edac»tion 



Meaning of Ai«f 

To what, was 
eoBfined 7 

What is said of their language I 

What appear to have been tneir 
•nly coropMitions t 

Can yoa mendoa some of their 
nanufactures t 

Can you mention some of the 
articles, which they procured by 
cultivation t 

What remedies were most fre- 
quently applied, to cure diseases ? 

To whom, did they apply, when 
imder diseases, for whi^ they 
knew BO remedy 7 

How did he undertake a cure T 

Employments of men t —of 
women? 

Amusements of men?— > of 
Fomen ? — Dress in winter ? 

What were their feelings with 
regard to ornaments ? 

Object, aimed at, m paintu^ 
themselves? 

Sign of rojralty ? — Habitations ? 

Can you mention some of their 
domestic utensils ? 

What was their mon$u ? 

By what other name, is wampum 
sometimes called ^ Wampumpeag 
orpeag. 

What was th^ favorite em- 
ployment? 

What were their offensive weap- 
ons? 

Defensive weapons of some of 
them? 

Meaning of offauioef-^ot «2e- 
/eruiveT 

In what manner, did they rush 
to the attack in the open fieid 7 

How did they generally treat 
their captives 7 

How did they ratify their trea- 
ties? • •" ' ^ 

Meaning of ratify? 

What was their civil govenn- 



? 

How did ^the sachem enable his 
council to remember the speeches, 
that they heard 7 

In how many principal gods, did 
they believe ? 



What did this Indians w thu 
part of the country, call the good 
spirit ? Kitc^. — the evil spirit ? 
Hohbamock. 

Which of these, did they eon- 
sider the greater 7 

Which did they worship ? 

Of what, did they form images 
of these ? . ' 

What lionor did they pay to 
these images ? 

What elBe did they worship ? 

What was their maimer or wor- 
ship? 

What did they offer to their gods 
in Virgima 7 

Of what ancient events, had tl^y 
distinct traditions 7 

What was marriage among 
them? 

What is said of polygamy among 
them? 

Meaning of polygamy T 

How were females treated by 
the men? 

What articles were often boned 
with the dead 7 

From what countries, did the In- 
dians originate? Prooably most 
of them from the northern parts of 



Across what strait ? 

From what other country, might 
some of them have come 7 ..Am- 
ca. 

Over what water 7 

How wide is the Atlantic be> 
tween Africa and America 7 Mere 
than $000 miles. 

How eonld they pass so far by 
water? They might be blown 
over by the trade wmds. 

In what career, should we con* 
tmually press forward 7 « 

What should we aim to accom- 
plish for our fellow men ? 

What consideration should mod 
erate our expectation of reward on 
earth? 

With what, will the name of 
Amerig^D Vespucei ever remaii 
stigmatized? 
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No. I. 

What science teaches tlie per- 
fections of God f 

Who was Ferdinand T 

For what object,, were malefac- 
tors taken from the prisons of 
Spain t 

Who was Capt Velleio t 

Who was Verrazano f 

Who was Ralph Lane f 

How old was Columbus, when 
he discovered San Salvador 7 ' 

What epithet is applied to that 
branch or history, which relates 
more particularly to the church 7 

Who was Capt Colon 7 

MTho was Isabella 7 

Who sent Columbus In chains to 
Spain 7 

Who was Ovando 7 

How old was Columbus, when 
be discovered the contbent 7 

Who was Humphrey Gilbert 7 

To what country did Columbus 
send his brother Bartholomew for 
patronage 7 

For what is Fakt dSstingtiish- 
ed7 

^ What is the proper name of In- 
dian com 7 

Who rendered themselves hide- 
ous by paintinsr 7 

Who made Roldan chief justice 
of Hispaniola 7 

What kindness did Capt Vellejo 
offer Columbus 7 

How many colonies were plant- 
ed at Roanoke 7 

Which period of our history is 
distinguished for discoveries 7 

Who was St. Angel 7 

Who was considered as Christ^s 
vicegerent on earth 7 

What part of the continent did 
Columbus discover 7 

Who was Roldan 7 

Who was Walter Raleigh 7 

Who were particularly engaged 
to discover a passage to India, oe- 
fore the discovery of America 7 

On what occasion, did the sail- 



on of Columbui weep, and i 
their breasts 7 

On what occasion did Cohnnbai 
refuse to have his chains takes 
off7 

Who was Amerieo Vespucci t 

Who regarded Uieir females as 
slaves 7 

. Whaf distmguished character 
was bom at Genoa 7 

Who was Perestrello 7 

What did Columbus conceal 
from his men, on his first voyase T , 

Island, near the mouth of thei' 
Oronoco7 

' Who was sent to Hispaniola, to 
try Columbus 7 

What did Columbus say, should 
be buried with him in his grave 7 

Who was John Cabot 7 

Where did Gilbert attempt to 
plant a colony 7 

What became of Raleigh's colo- 
mes7 



CHAPTER XI. — p.J7. • 
Fatadfrom Jame» L to tht two 

Which period is next in" length, 
to the first 7 

In what year did it commence 7 

In what year did it terminate 7 

Length of the second ][»eriod 7 

Which are longest the two first 
periods taken together, or all the 
rest 7^ How much 7 

For what, is the second period 
<fistinguished 7 

To what two companies, were 
letters patent granted m 1606 7 

By whom 7 

Meaning of Utters patent ?. 

What lands were these compa- 
nies authorized to possess 7 

What was the southern part of 
these lands called?—- To whom 
granted 7 

Which was Iargesl4 They were 
nearly equal. 
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CHAPTER XII.— p. Sa. 



LoeatUm of ike first 
eo&ny in Viu, 



Who conducted the first colony, 
•ent out by the London company, 
under this patent 1 

What great bay did they enter 7 

Between what capes f 

Lens[th of the Chesapeak f 

In what month did Newport en- 
ter this bay? — In what year? 
p. 27. 

When did the government of this 
colony commence its operation? 
Soon, after they landed at the 
mouth of the Chesapeak. 

Where had that government 
been constituted 7 

Of how many members, did it 
consist ? * 

In what manner, were their 
names brought over ? 

By whom, was the president 
chosen? 

Who was the first president ? 

Conduct of Wingfield? Very 
bad. 

How long were they m selecting 
a place for settlement 7 17 days. 

What did they call the place 7 

Why 7 In honor of Kin? James. 

On what was it situated! 

By what river, was the peninsu- 
la formed 7 

On which side of the river, was 
Jamestown? The north. 

How far from the mouth of 
James river 7 About 32 miles. 

What is the state now called, in 
which Jamestown was situated 7 

In what part of that state 7 V 



CHAPTER Xni.— p.28. 

Early life and unjust treatment of 
Smith, and administration of 
Wingjuld. 

Who is generally eonmdered as 
die father of Va. 7 Captain John 



At what *ge. did he first leave 
his native land 7l4Why 7 

Under what ^perc^ did b^ 
fight with the Turks 7 <^' r 

How many diampions did he 
vanquish at the siege of Regal 7 --2 
Their names 7 

Fate of Smith in a subsequent 
battle? ' ftU ' 

How did he efiect his escape ? 

What honor did the London 
company confer on Smith 7 They 
appointed him one of the counct 
to govern the colony. 

How was he treated on the 
vovage? 

He was kepleonfined, as aerim- 
inal. 

How was he treated at their 
landing 7 He was excluded from 
the council. 

Why was he thus treated 7 

Whv did his enemies ofier to ex- 
cuse nim from a regular trial? 
They pretended to pity him. 

Why was he tried f He defied 
his accusers, and insisted upon a 
trial. 

Result of Smith's trial? He 
was cleared} and Winsfield was 
sentenced to pay him a fine of 200 
pounds. 

What did Smith do with this 
fine 7 Gave it all to the colony. ' 

When was Smith admitted to his 
seat in the council 7 In June. 

How did they express their rec- 
onciliation the next Sabbath 7 Bj 
receiving the communion. 

Conduct of Smith's accusers? 
They confessed, that they had 
been suborned to accuse him. 

Meaning of suborn T 

Of what, were the colon v in very 
ereat want, soon after Newport 
left them in June 7 Of provisions. 

Of what number, did the colony 
then consist 7 104. 

How many of them died in three 
months 7 Fifty. 

Who monopolized the ft w relfresh* 
menu that remained 7 Wingfield. 

Meaning of monopoUxe 7 

What onminal project did Wing- 



Mdmitertani f Toimswrny with 
theDmnaee, and desert the colony. 

meaning of pbmace t 

How did the V punish Wingfield t 
Thevdeg^radedhim from his office. 

What was his office f 



CHAPTER XIV. 

RaleUff*s adminUtraiitm, Mtf 
Bmith*8 eapdmiy. 

Who succeeded Wuigfiekl7 
John Ratcliff. 

To whom, did Ratcliff commit 
the principal management T To 
Smith. 



t NoTX a 

Captttrco/ Okee. 

** The party, which accompanied 
Smith in this excursion, consisted 
of six men, well armed, out ill pro- 
vided with clothmg and other ne* 



"What was wanting in equip- 
ment, was to be supplied b^ resolu- 
tion and address ; and Smith's ge- 
nius was equal to the attempt. 

" They proceeded down the river 
to Kecoughtan, (Hampton,) where 
die natives, knowing the needy state 
of the colony, treated them with 
contempt, ofl(ering an ear of com 
m exchanee for a musket^ or a 
sword, and in like proportion for 
their scant and tattered garments. 
Finding, that courtesy and gentle 
tfeaiment would not prevail, and 
that nothing was to be expected in 
the way of l»rter, and moreover 
provoked by their contempt, Smi^ 
ordered his boat to be drawn on 
shore, and his men to fire at them. 

** The aifrtehted natives fled to 
the woods, wlule theparty searched 
their houses, m which they found 
pkBiy of com 3 but Smith did not 



How did Smith 
from the natives 1 Ay traffic, bjr 
throats, and by violeaee.t 

How many men aceompaniea 
Smith in an expedition to Kecougb* 
taa7 

What did the Indians eontempl* 
uously offer Smith for a mnslMt or 
afwordT 

How did Smith reseat the UMalt T 

Name of their idol, eaptnrod by 



What provisions did he proeora 
by means of this idol 7 

In what attempt waa Smith 
taken captive f 

Where does the Chickahomin^ 
empty into James river f A few 
miles above Jamestown. 

What did he present to the In- 
dian chief 7 



permit his men to touch it, expect- 
mg. that the Indians would return, 
awl attack them. They soon ap- 
peared to the number of 60 or 7v, 
formed into a squaro, carrying tfieii 
idol Okee, composed of skins, 
stuffed with moss, and adorned with 
chains of copper. They wero arm- 
ed with clubs and targets, bows and 
arrows, and advanced singing to 
the charse. The party received 
them with a volley of shot, which 
brought several of them to the 
ground, and their idol among them. 
The rest fled again to the woods, 
from whence they sent a depotation 
to offer peace and redeem their 
god. Smith having in his handa 
so valuable a pledge, was able to 
bring them to his own terms; he 
stipidated, that six of them should 
come unarmed, and load his boat 
with com, and on this condition, 
he would be their friend, and give 
them hatchets, beads and copper. 
These stipulations were faithnilly 
perfonneo on both sides ; and the 
Indians in addition, presented them 
with venison, turkies and other 
birds, and continued singing and 
dancing till their departim.'' — • 
Belknap's Biog. L 261. 



Nanw 9f that clueff Opekan- 
Kanougfa. 

Who was OpekankanougfaT 
Brother of Powhatan. 

To what great chief, was Smith 
soon eondttcted 7 

To what, was he doomed by 
Powhatan and liis council 7 

Who saved the life of Smith 7 

Father of Pocahontas 7 

What did Smith agree to give 
Powhatai^r his liberty and other 
lavors 7 ^^o pieces of cannon 
and a grindstone. 

Wiw^ did not Powhatan receive 
them f His twelve Indians were 
unable to carry them. 

How long nad Smith been ab- 
sent from Jamestown 7 

To what number was the colony 
then reduced 7 38. 

For what, did he find them 
making preparation 7 To quit the 
country. 

Who prevented 7 Smith. 

What female frequently relieved 
their distresses, and saved the lives 
of several 7 Pocahontas. 

How were the colony relieved 
the ensuing winter 7 By supplies 
from England. 

Who brought them 7 Capt. 
Newport. 

How many new planters did 
Newport bring with hira 7 100. 

Wb^t ereat calamity did the 
eolony siurer about that time 7 
Several houses, with much pro- 
vision and furniture, were burnt. 



S/?/f^-^. 




f NOTB C. 

FurwU of Gold, 

''In a small stream of water, 
which issued from a bank of sand 
near Jamestown, a sediment of 
some shining mineral substance, 
which had some resemblance to 
gold, was discovered. At a time, 
when the precious metals were con- 
ceived to be the peculiar and only 
valuable producUons of the New 
World, when every jnountain was 
supposed to contain a treasure, and 



Why did Newport stay 14 weeks 
at Jamestown 7 To l<Mkd his ves- 
sel with what he supposed golden 
sands, t 

Effects of this delusion 7 Scarci- 
ty, distress and death among the 
c<Monists. 

What infamous character was 
sent to England with Newport in 
16087 wSi'"- * 



/ 



^.i\\i:[ 



Who succeeded Ratcliffas pres- 
ident of the council 7 Smith. 

In what year 7 In 1606. 

Character of Smith's administra- 
tion 7 Most energetic and useful. 

What method did Smith adopt 
to prevent profanity 7 He caused 
the number of every man's oaths 
to be noted, and at night, as many 
cans of water to be poured inside 
of his sleeve. 

What dreadful plot did Powha- 
tan form in 1609 7 

Who averted their destruction 7 

How 7 

|Iow old was she then 7 About 
14. 

In what year, was she bom 7 

Who allured Pocahontas to come 

every rivulet was searched for its 
golden sands, this appearance was 
considered as an infallible indica^ 
tion of a mine. Every hand was 
eager to dig. A large quantity of 
this glittering dust was amassed. 
'There was now,' says Smith, 
'no talk, no hope, no work, but 
dig gold, wash j^ld, refine gold.' 
With this imaginary wealth, the 
vessel was loaded, while the cul- 
ture of the land and every usefiil 
occupation was totally neglected.* . 
—Ramsay, 1, 18. 

\ 



OB board his vessel in 1612? Capt. 
Argal. 

What was then her age 1 

Where did Argal carry bert 
To Jamestown. 

What did Powhatan ofier to give 
for her ransom? fiOO bushels of 
com. I 

What prevented her return to 
her father T Her marriajee. 

^Vhom did she marry' f 

What effect upon her father, had 
her marriage ? He was ever after 
a friend to the English. 

To what country did Mrs. Rolfe 
remove 7 

What relJ^on did she embrace 7 

What name was given her 1 

How was she received at the 
court of King James 1 With much 
attention. 

Why was James much displeas- 
ed with Mi. Rolfe? Because he 
had presumed to many into a royal 
family. 

By what, was she prevented 
from returning to Virginia 7 By 
death. 

Where do her descendants now 
live 7 

What is their standing in socie- 
ty? 

In yvhat year, did Smith retuxn 
to England 7 In 1609. 

For what object 7 To be healed 
of his wounds. 

How had he been dangerously 
wounded? By the accidental ex- 
plosion of a bag of gunpowder. 

Number of the colony at Smithes 
departure 7 500. 

What prevailed in the colony im- 
mediately after Smith's departure 7 
Anarchy, faction, riot, and the most 
daring crimes. 

Who look advantage of their di- 
vided and wretched state? The 
Indians. 

What calamities soon followed 7 
The most dreadful famine and pes- 
tilence. 

To what number, were the peo- 
ple reduced in six months 7 p. 34. 

What was this period for many 



^ears denomloatedj 7%e 

what resolution did they 
adopt? 

Who prevented their going to 
England, after they had enuMirked 1 

In what year 7 1610. 

Who then became their govern- 
or 7 Lord Delaware. 

What did he soon restore to the 
cfAony 7 Order and contentxnenL 

What soon obliged bun to resign 
the government 7 Wa9 of healu. 



CHAPTER XVI. — p. 35. 



BetOement 



m o/N. 

o/Newi 



Y. andifuumng 
'England. 

Who first built a fort at Albany T 

In what year? « 

How long after the settlement of 
Jamestown 7 

On what river, is Albany ? 

Which side ? 

Which way from N. Y. city 1 

In what year, was a settlement 
commenc^on Manhattan island 7 

What city is now on that island f 

Which way is N. Y. city from 
New-Haven I — trom Philadel- 
phia? 

From whom, was the Hudson 
named? 

What other name is often appli- 
ed to the Hudson? North nver. 

In whose employ, did Hudson 
sail up that river 7 

MHiat name was given by the 
Dutch, to the region round Hud- 
son's river 7 , 

What did they call N.Y.f 

In what year was the name of 
New-England given to this eoon- 
try? 

By whom ? 

Who had presented him a map 
of the country 7 

Who was the father of that 
prince 7 James L 



25 



CHAPTEIC XVn.— p. 36. 

Pntitleas attemptt to utabHih 
colonies in N, Englandf 4*c. 

Who first attempted to estab- 
Sish a colony in N. £. 7 Gosnold. 

In what vear ? 1602. 

Where cud his company build a 
fort ? On the largest of Elizabeth 
islands. 

Where are Elizabeth islands? 
Partly in ^uzzard's bay, near to 
Martna^s Vmeyard. 

What induced them*to relinquish 
their design T The smallness of 
their company, and want of pro- 
visions. 

Who sent out the second colony 
to N. E. 7 John Popham. 

From what country ? England. 

Id what year? 1607. 

Where did they settle T At the 
mouth of Sagadabok river. 

What is that river now called 7 
Kenne^c 

In what state is Kennebec river 7 

What are some of the towns 
upon the Kennebec 7 

What was the number of the 
colony at the mouth of the Ken- 
nebec 7 45. 

Where was another colony plant- 
ed the same year 7 

What induced the Safadahok 
colony to return to England the 
next year 7 The burning of their 
stores, and death of their leaders. 

Where met the first representa^ 
tive assembly in America?— • 
When? 

How many corporations were 
represented 7 

Population of the Va. colony in 
16207 

Why were criminals sent to this 
colony 7 Effect of this 7 

When was African slavery iii- 
btoduced into this country 7 ^. 

t Note D. 

Fom of subBcription in the dayt 
ofElixabeth. 

"Though the forms of subserip- 



CH AFTER XVm.— p. 37. 



X 



ThePmitam. 



Where commenced the first per-' 
manent colony in N. £. T ' 

In what year 7 

From what country, orignial- 
ly7 . . 

Of what religious denomin»> 
tion7 /<.. 

Why were they called Puritans t 
Because they professed to desire 
greater purity of worship, of dis- 
cipline and of morals. 

By whom was the name first 
given them? By their oppo> 
nents. 

How did these intend the name 
should be regarded? As a term 
<^ reproach. 

How long had this name been m 
use 7 About 60 vears. 

How had they Been treated, dur- 
ing that period 7 They had bees 
grievously persecuted. 

Who had taken the lead in these 
itions? Elizabeth, Parker, 
, [ft, James I. and Bancroft, 
lat was the office of Parker, 
Whitgift, and Bancroft? Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

What were some of the greatest 
ii^uries, inflicted upon the Puri* 
tans? Cruel mocfdngs, loss of 
goods, imprisonment aira death. 

For what, did they receive these 
injuries 7 For preaching and hear- 
ing the gospel, and worshipping 
God accordm? to the dictates of 
conscience; lor not worshipping 
God in the way they thouglu 
wrong : for attempting to defend 
themselves by reason and scrip- 
ture, and for not believing what 
they could not believe, or profess- 
mg to believe what they disbe- 
lieved.t 



tion," says Mr. Brook, " varied in 
dififerent dioceses, that which was 
most commonly imposed, was the 
following, 'i acknowledge the 
Book of Articles, agreed upon by 



Fiom what kmg, l»d th« 
Poritaof great hopes or relief 1 
James L 

Why T He had professed kind- 
aess to the suffering Puritans, and 
strong disapprobaaon of the cere- 
monies of the church of England* 

What was the result T The Pu- 
ritans were most grievoosly disap- 
pomted. 

How were their ministers treat- 
ed t They were pefsecated in 
every quarter. 

In wnat year eommepeed the 
leiirii of James L T 1603. 

Who was then Archbishop of 
Canterbury 7 Whitgift. 

Who soon succored Whitgift, 
in that office 1 Bancroft. 

Character of Bancroft? He was 
a more dreadful persecutor than 
Whitgift. 

For what, was be a most proper 
tool 7 To execute the tyranny of 
James. 

What did James say to some of 
tfM Puritans, after he nad pretend- 
ed to hear their defence at Hamp- 
ton Court? <af this be all TOUT 
party have to say, I will iflbke 
them conform, or I will hurry them 
out of the land, or else do worse." 

What did James do, that was 
worse ? He restrained them from 
going out of the land, that he might 
persecute them there. 

the clergy in the synod of 1563, 
and confirmed by the queen's 
majesty, to be sound, and accord- 
ing to the word of God;— that 
the queen's majesty is the chief 
governor, next under Christ, of this 
church of England, as well in 
eecUtiastical as civil causes;— 
that ha the Book of Common 
Prayer, there is nothing evil, or re- 
pugnant to the word of God $ but 
that it may well be used in our 
Christian church of England; — 
and that, as the public preacmng 
of the word in this church of Enf- 
laad. i| sound and sincere, so the 
paUk order in the ministratioD of 



CHAPTER XIX.— p. 37. 

T%e Puritant, previoudy to Adr 
arrimd at Cape Cod» 

What measure did many of the 
Puritans adopt, to escape tbe tyr* 
anny of James ? To leave their 
country. 

To what country, did manjof 
them flee? To Holland, 
, In what part of England, did the 
Plymouth colony originate? la 
the northern part 

In what counties ? 

What was the occasion of then 
separating from the established 
church? 

About what time, was that revi- 
val? 

What did tbe converts resolve to 
jT? Liberty of conscience, 
ho was tlie first pastor of s 
distinguished church, formed from 
these converts? Bfr. Clifton. 

Who was their next pastor? 
Hr. Robhison. 

Who was the first elder of that 
church ? Mr. Brewster. 

Where did they conclude to go, 
to escape persecution ? 

What great difficulty was in the 
way of their flight? 

What treatment was received bj 
a number of Puritans, who attempt- 
ed to escape at Boston? The/ 



the sacraments is consonant to the 
word of God.' Some things ia 
this form the Puritans did not be* 
lieve, and could not believe. Had 
they therefore, acknowledged these 
things to be true, they must have 
been guilty of lying to God, and 
to their own consciences. They 
shuddered at the thought of com- 
mitting such wickedness. 'Our 
bodies and goods, and all we 
have,' said they, ' are in her 
majesty's hands ; only our 90uIm we 
reserve to our God, who alone ii 
able to save us, or condemn oa.' " 
—Brook's Lives of the Puritaai. 
1:36,39. ^ 



^ were betrayed to the officers of 

tyranny. 
' In what year, did Mr. Robin- 

fon's church escape to Holland? 

1608. 
' On what coast, were they driven 

by a storm Y 
' In what cit3', did they first settle 

in Holland? ,,,.,,/ . . 
[ Which way is Xmi^rdam firom 

London ? 
How long did they continue at 

Amsterdam ? . . ^ 

What was their principal motive 
i for leaving Amsterdam / 
' To what city, did they remove ? 
i ^ Which way is Leyden from Am- 

iterdam? 
I How many communicants had 

they at one time, at Leyden? 

What favorable testimony did 
! the madstrates of Leyden give to 
I the Puritans ? * 

What reasons are stated, as 
inducing the Puritans to leave 
Holland? 

To what wilderness did they re- 
solve to take their flight 7 

* The mtegrity and piety of the 
Puritans procured them esteem 
and confidence in a land of stran- 
gers, l^ougfa poor, they had 
credit to Irarrow money of the 
Dutch, whenever they wished ; for 
they were alwavs punctual to pay. 
They were industrious and faitn- 
fiil; therefore, a preference was 
given to their custom and to their 
work. 

Just before these fathers of New- 
England lefl the city, the Dutch 
magistrates, from the seat of jus- 
tice, i^ve ^is honorable testimony 
of their worth. In addressing the 
Walloons, who were the French 
ehurch, "These English,^' say 
they, '* have lived among us now 
these ten years, and yet we never 
had^ one suit or action come 
•gainst them; but your strifes are 



la what year? 1617. 

How long aiUr they removed to 
Amsterdam ? > ^ 

First measure, adopted, afier 
this, resolution? A meeting for 
fasting and prayer. 

Where did they decide to set^ 
Ue? 

What favor did they ask of 
James ? Free toleration. 

What intimation did James give 
them? 

Why did not Mr. Robinson go 
with the first planters? It was 
judged best that he should remain 
m Holland with the majority of the 
church. 

Who was appointed to go with 
the pilerims. ^as their spiritual 
teacher T Elder Brewster 

How many vessels did they 
nrocure for their enterprise? — 
Names? 

Which was the largest f 

How manv times ? 

Which dia they purchase T 

Who preached to the pilgrims, 
just before their departure from 
Leyden ? f 

t NoTk: E. 

Mr. Robinsan*s Farewell Addrest, 
and Letter. 

All things being in readiness fbr 
their departure from Leyden^ they 
kept a day of solemn humiltation 
and prayer. This was in July. 
On one part of the day. Mr. Rob- 
inson preached from £zra 8 : ZU 
" Then I proclaimed a fast at the 
river Ahava, that we mirlit afflict 
ourselves before our God, to seek 
of him a right w&y for us and for 
our little ones and for all our sub- 
stance.'' The conclusion of this 
discourse is tnily excellent. It con 
taks an exhortation, which breathes , 
"a noble spirit of Christian libertjr^ 
and gives a just idea of the senti 
ments <^ this most excellent man. 
It exhibits a spirit of charity and 
genuine liberality, which perfaape 



»l 



What spirit does his concluding 
a(faortatioii breaiho 7 

How, did he say, thev should 
legard any new truth, that God 
should show them from his word ? 

From what, did he think, more 
truth would break forth T 

has not been surpassed since the 
days of the apostles. This will 
appear the more remaikable and 
lovely, when we consider the gen- 
eral bigotry of the aee, and the 
narrow principles of uie Brown- 
ists, from which he had recently 
escaped. 

'♦Brethren/' said he, "we are 
DOW quickly to part from one an- 
other, and whether I may live to see 
your face on earth any more, the 
God of heaven only knows ; but 
whether the Lord hath appointed 
that or notj I chargn you before 
Ck>d and his blesscKJ angels, thai 
vou follow me no fhrtber,than you 
Aave seen me follow the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

" If God reveal any thin? to jou 
by any other instrument of his be 
as ready to receive it, as ever you 
were to leceive any truth by my 

• listiy/ F ' 



For I am verily per- 
suaded'-^ I am very confident, that 
the Lord has more truth yet to 
break forth^out of his holy word. 
For my pari, I cannot sufficient^' 
ly bewail the condition of the 
reformed churches^ who are come 
to a period in relieion, and will go, 
at present, no nrther, than the 
instruments of their reformation. 
The Lutherans cannot be drawn 
to go beyond what Luther saw. 
Whatever part of his will our God 
revealed to Calvin, they ^will rather 
die. than embrace it.' And the 
Calvinisu, you see, stick fast, 
where they were left by that great 
man of God, who yet saw not all 
thinffs. 

"This is a misery, much to be 
lamented; for thouch the^ were 
baming and shining lights m their 



What, did he say, Luther and 
Calvin would be willing to em- 
brace, if they had been hvmg f 

What nickname did he advise 
tlmn to shake off? 

In what month, did they leave 
Leyden t 

times, yet they penetrated not in- 
to the whole counsel of God ; but 
were they now living, would be as 
willing to embrace fhrther light, 
as that which they first received. 
I beseech you, remember, it is an 
article of your church-covenant, 
'That you be ready to receive 
whatever truth shall be made 
known to you from the Written 
word of God.' Remember that, 
and every other article of your 
sacred covenant. But I must 
herewith exhort you to take heed, 
what you receive as truth. Exam- 
ine it, consider it, and compare it 
with other scripttures of truth, ^ 
before you receive it. For it is 
not possible, that the Chrisdan 
woria should come so lately out of 
such thick anti-christian darkness, 
and that perfection of knowledge 
should break forth at once. 

" I must also advise you to aban- 
douy^avoid and shake off the name 
of Srownistt' It is a mere nick- 
name, and a brand for the making 
religion and the {>rofessor8 of i^ 
odious to the Christian worid." 

Having said this, with some 
other things, relating to their pri- 
vate conduct, he devoutly commit- 
ted them to the care and protection 
of divine providence. 

While at Southampton, they re- 
ceived a most affectionate and in- 
structive letter from their beloved 
pastor. The following extracts 
mciy give some idea of its spirit 
and its value. 

' "Loving Chistian Friends, 

. " I do heartily and in the Lord, 
salute you, as being those, with 
whom 1 am present in my heal 



To what port, did they repair for 
embarkation 7 

How loQ£ bad they been in 
Holland? /" . ; 

To what port' in England, did 
they first sain 

Wliat most ezceUent man 



afieotions, and .most earnest long- 
ing aAer yoq/ though 1 be eon- 
strained for a while to be bodily 
absent from you. I say Con- 
strainedy 'Gitd knowing how will- 
ingly, and much rather than other- 
wise, I would have borne my part 
with yon in this first biunt, were I 
not by strong necessityllheld back 
for the present. Make account of 
me in the mean time, as a man 
divided in myself, with great pain, 
and as (natural bonds set aside) 
having my better part with you. 
And although I doubt not, in your 
godly wisdoms, yon both foresee 
and resolve upon that which con- 
cemeth your present state and con- 
dition, both severall^^ and jointly, 
yet have I thought it my duty to 
add some further spur of provoca- 
tion to them that run well already; 
if not because you need it, yet be- 
cause I owe it in love and onty. 

" And fir^, as we are daiiy to 
renew ourf repentance with our 
GFod>'— so doih the Lord call ns 
in a particular manner, upon occa- 
sions of such difficulty and danger, 
as Ueth upon you, to both a more 
narrow search and careful refonna- 
tion of your ways in his sight.—- 
Sin being taken away by earnest 
repentance, and the pardon thereof 
sealed up to a man's conscience by 
his Spirit, great shall be his securi- 
ty and peace in all dangers, sweet 
his comforU in all distresses, with 
happy deliverance firom aU evU, 
whether in life or death. 

" Next after this heavenly peace 
with God end our own consciences, 
we are carefully to rprovide ibr 
peace 'With aU meiy'-'^e^iecially 
with oar ^ associates. For that, 
watchfulness must be had, that we 



was bom at Southampton f Dr 
Watts. 

How long after the Pi%rims 
touched there f 64 years. 

In wluit vear, was Dr. Watts 

WhoidP^ didn Dr. Watts most 

neither do give, nor easily take 
offencev— Neither yet is it suf 
ficient, that we keep ourselves by 
the grace of God from giving of 
oflTence except withal we be armed 
against the taking of them, when 
tSey are given by others. — - In my 
own experience, few or none have 
been found, .which sooner give 
ofience, than (such, as easily mke 
it 3 Wither have they provedsound 
or profitable members in societies, 
who have nourished this touchy 
himior. ' ' 

" But besides these, there are di- 
vers motives provoking you above 
others, to great care and con- 
science tins way ; as first, you are 
many of you strangers as to the 
persons, so to the mfirmities, one 
of another, and so to stand in need 
of more watchfulness this way— • 
which doth require at your hand, 
much wisdom and charity for the 
covering and preventing of incident 
offences that way. And lastly, 
your intended course of civil com- 
munity w31 minister continual oc- 
casion of offence, and will be as 
fuel for the fire, except you dili- 
eently quench it witn Brotherly 
forbearance. 

" And if takmg oflfence cause- 
lessly, or easily, at men's doings, 
be so carefully to be avoided, how 
much more heed is to be taken, 
that we take not offence at ^Goa 
himselft Which yet certainly we 
do, so I oft as we do murmur at 
his providence m our crosses; or 
bear impatiently such afflictions, 
as Tvherewith he pleaseth to visit 
usj Store up, therefore,^patienc^ 
aglmst tbe evil day, without which 
we take offence at the Lord him- 
self in his holy and just works. — • 



itrikhigl^ resemble in character t 
Mr. Robinson. 
/ Which wav is Southampton from 
Winchestei^y^ from Oxford?*^ 

Whom did they meet at South- 
ampton ? 

From whom, did they receiye a 
most interesting^ letter ? 

In what respect, did he say, he 
was present with tnem ? 

Wliat, did he say, had held him 
back from going with them f 

What, does he say, we must dai- 
ly renew t 

What peace should we seek, 
next afler peace with God and our 
own consciences 1 

With what persons, should we 
especially strive to be at peace 7 

what characters are generally 
most ready to give offence ? 

At whom, should we be more 
especially cautious not to take 
offence ? 

When may we be said to take 
offence at God 1 

What should we store up, 
against the evil day T 

What persons, did he say, 
should be chosen for civU rulers f / 

What did he say, should be 
yielded to civil rulers 7 

What special reason did he men- 
tion, why they should honor their 

** Lastly, whereas you are to be- 
eome a faiody politic, using among 
yourselves, civil government — let 
your wisdom and godliness appear, 
not only in choosing such persons, 
if as do entirely love, and , will pro- 
mote, the common good j but also 
' unto them^ all' due hon- 



or and obedience* in '^their laix^ui 
administrations; net beholding in 
them, the ordinariness of their per- 
sons, but God's ordinance, for your 
good; not being like the foolish 
multitude, who more honor the 
gay coat, than either the virtuous 
mind of the man, or the glorious 
ordinance of God. But you know 
better things, and that the image of 
the Lord's power and authority. 



rulers f Beeaose they would bt 
men of their own choice. 

In what month, did the Pilgrims 
embark at Southampton T < 

Who was master of the May- 
flower ? Capt. Jones. 

Who was master of the Speed 
well? Capt Reynolds. 

What complaint did Reynolds 
soon make 7 That his vessel was 
leaky. 

At what port, did they stop, to 
make repairs 7 At Dartmouth. 

At what port, did they next 
call 7 At Plymouth. 

What was there the decision r»- 
specting^ the Speedwell 7 

Principal cause of her c<mdera- 
nation 7 • The treachery of Rey- 
nolds. 

What was done with her pas 
sengers7 

How many passengers did the 
Mayflower then contam 7 

On what month and day, did she 
sail frem Plymouth 7 
-How long after Columbus first 
sailed from Uomera 7 ;' , 

What kbd of a voy^e had the 
Pilgrims 7 Stormy, dangerous and 
dreadful. 

What land did they first di»- 
cover 7 

Present name of the place 7 

which the magistrate beareth, is 
honorable, in now mean persons 
soever. And this duty you ong^ht 
the more conscionably to perform, 
because you are (at least for the 
present) to have them for your 
ordinary eovernors, which your- 
selves shall make choice of for that 
work. 

''An unfeigned well-wisher to 
your happy success m this hopeful 
voyage. 

"JOHN ROBINSON." 

This letter being read to the 
whole company at Southampton, 
was very gratefiilly received ; and 
afterwards produced the most hap> 
py effects. 
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I On what month and day t » ^^ . * 
How many days aAer they left 
v Flymouth? 

In what psurt of the country, had 
] the Pilprims mtended to settle % 

Why did Capt. Jones steer so 
, fiu north T He iiad been hired by 
the Dutch, to betray the Pun- 
, tans. 

Whyf The Dateh wished to 
oeeupy the place themselves. 
, Wnat prevented the Pilgrims 
from then proceedmg to the mouth 
\ of the Hudson 1 

~ When did they come to anchor 7^^ 
Where 7 In Cape God harbor, 
Bear Provincetown, between Cape 
, Cod and Plymouth. 
I How many days did the May- 
flower continue at anchor in Cape 
^._ Cod harbor t 34. 

What act of devotion did they 
perform, immediately after their 
arrival! 

What political measure did the 
Pilgrims adopt the same day? 
They formed themselves into a 
bodv politic. 

Meaning of body politic? A 
eiidl soeielv, united together, to be 
governed by certain men or cer- 
tain laws. 

What did they engage by the 
eovenant, that they then formed? 
«'To submit to such government 
and governors, laws and ordinan- 
ees, as should^ by general consent, 
from time to time, oe made choice 
of." 
When and where, was this in- 



t NOTB F. 

Names of the Pltftnotheanif who 
iubtertbed the ewU compact at 
Cape Cod. 

John Carver, William Bradford, 
Edward Winslow, William Brew- 
ster, Isaac Allerton, Miles Stand- 
ish, John Alden, Samuel Fuller, 
Chrtsiopher Martin, William Mul- 
lens, William White, Richard War- 
ren, John Howland, Stephen Hop- 
kiss, Edward Tilly, John Tilly, 



strament dated t At Cape C&d 
Nov. 11, leJO. 

By how many, was this coyenaal 
subscribed 7 41 .f 

Whom did they then elect gov- 
ernor t John Carver. 



CHAPTER XX. 

^ BettUment at Pfymomtk. 

How much time did the Pilgrims 
spend in seeking and ]»reparing for 
tnemselves, a nabitation 1 Two 
months. 

On what part of Cape Cod, did 
they seriously think of settling? 

A few miles S. E. of Cape Cod 
harbor. 

Which way from Plymouth 1 
Neariy east 

On what important expeditioo^ 
did some of them set out, Dec. 6 T 
To so round Cape Cod bay. 

For what purpose ? To discov- 
er the best p4ace for a habitation. 

Where is Cape Cod bay t Be- 
tween Cape Cod and the rest of 
Ms. 

How many set out on this im» 
portant expedition 7 14 Pilgrimi 
and 4 sailors. 

Who were the principal charac- 
ters 7 Carver, Bradford, Edvrard 
Winslow and Standish. 

How did they commence their 

Francis Cooke, Thomas Rogen, 
Thomas Tinker, John Ridgedal^ 
Edward Fuller, John Turner, Fran- 
cis Eaton, James Chilton, Joha 
Crackstott, John Billington, Motes 
Fletcher, John Goodman, Degoiy 
Priest, Thomas Williams, Gilbeft 
Winslow, Edmund Mamson, Pe- 
ter Brown, Riohard Brittendge, 
George Soule, Richard Clane, 
Richard Gardiner, John AUertoa, 
Thomas English, Edward Doley. 
Edward Leister. 
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expedition? FVom Gape Cod bar- 
bor, they proceeded towai>d8 the 
South, Dear the eastern shore of 
the bay. 

What was the state of the 
weather? It was so cold, that 
the salt water froze upon their 
l^arments. 

In what manner, did they after- 
wards travel ? Partly by fta, and 
partly by land. 

When did they have the first en- 
eoonter with the Indians 7 Dee. 8. 

Who made the attack? The 
Nausets. 

What was the issue? It app 
pears to have been a bloodless 
skirmish. AAer exchanging a few 
shots, the Nausets fled. 

How did the adventurers pro- 
ceed, after the " first encounter ? " 
They went on board, and ]»o- 
ceeded a little farther along by the 
shore, and then turned, and sailed 
across the bay nearly to Plymouth. 

What disasters aid they meet 
with ? In a storm, they lost their 
rudder, mast and sails, and came 
very near losing their hves. 

Where did they keep Sabbath, 
Dee. 10 ? At Clark's island, near 
Plymouth. 

Where did they land, on D6c. 
11, after leaving Clark^s island? 
At Plymouth. 

Why is this landing celebrated 
as THE LANDINGTby way of 
eminence ? It was the first land- 
ing of any of the Pilgrims, at the 
oldest town in New-£ngland. 

How many Pilgrims then land- 
ed ? Probably 14, the same who 
set out on the expedition. 

Why is Dec. 2^, observed as the 
anniversary of the landing ? Be- 

* The number that sailed from 
England, was 101. One person 
died on the passage, and one child, 
son of Stephen Hopkins, was bom, 
who was called Oeeanus. Four 
persons died in Cape Cod haibor. 
One of these was tne wife of Mr. 
Bradford, who was soon after cho- 



caose Dec SB, N. 8. is the i 

as Dec. 11, O. S. which was tlien 

in use. 

What judgment did thev tben 
form of Plymouth ? They tooag^ht 
it was better for settlement, than 
anv other they could there find. 

When did they begin to erect 
-the first building at Plymouth? 
Dec. 26. 

Why did they not begin sooner ? 
They were some days in fixing 
u[>on a spot, and were farther de 
tained by a storm. 

When, may we consider the set 
tleroent of Fl3rmouth as commen 
cing ? On the Sabbath, Dec. Si, 
the last day of the year 1620. 

Why may we consider it as com 
mencing tlien ? Because some of 
the company kept that Sabbath in 
their house at Plymouth. 

How many days was this, after 
they discovered Cape Cod ? , 

What had been the state of .Oie 
weather during that time? Un- 
commonly cold, stormy, and dis- 
tressing. 

What was the efi*ect7 Much 
suffering and injury to the jieople. 

How many of the Pilgrims died 
aftei thehr arrival, before April? 
44.* 

How many survived ? 58. 

How many of the 41 signers of 
the compact died before April ? 21. 

How many survived ? 

How many were at some time, > 
sick ? All but six or seven. 

Who was peculiarly engaged in 
rendering the sick all possible aid ? 
Gov. Carver. 

What method did the Pilgrims 
take, to prevent the Indians from 
knowing the extent of this mortal- 



sen governor. While be was ab- 
sent, she fell frem the Mayflower, 
and was drowned, Dec.^7. One 
child, Peregrine White, was bom 
in Cape Cc^ harbor. He lived to 
be almost 84 years old. Of the 
Pil^ms, 6 diea in Dec. 8 in Jan. 
17 m Feb. and 13 in March. 



rty f Levelled the giavei and 
sowed Uiem with grain. 

When the Plymotheans were so 
vreak, why were they not destroy- 
ed by savages? By tlie good 
providence of God, the savages 
were restrained from making an 
attack. 

When did the Pilgrims give the 
name PlymouthjXo the place, where 
they settled 7 When the seltJe- 
ment commenced. 

Why was -it called Plymouth T 
Partly because it had been so 
called by Capt John Smith, and 
partly on account of the kindness 
they nad received at Plymouth in 
England. 

What special preparation seems 
to have been made oy Providence, 
for the settlement of Plymouth 7 
Almost all the natives on the coast 
of what is now Bfs. had been cut 
off. 

How f By war and pestilence. 

What pestilence 7 Probably the 
yellow fever. 

What part of the natives had 
died 7 AJMut nineteen twentieths. 

When had this pestilence taken 
place 7 About the year 1617. 

How great were its ravages at 
Plymouth 7 Every native had be^n 
destroyed * except one, named 
Squauto, who was absent. 

What disaster had happened to 
a French vessel near Cape Cod, 
some years before 7 



* One remarkable circumstance, 
attendin]^ this pestilence, was not 
known till after the settlement of 
Plymouth. A French ship had 
been wrecked on Cape Cod. The 
men were saved with their goods. 
The natives kept th^r eye on them, 
till they found an opportunity to 
kill all |>ut 3 or 4, and divide the 
i|foods. The captives were sent 
from one tribe to another, as slaves. 
One of them learned so much of 
their language, as to tell them, that 
God was angry with them for their 
anielty^.and ^xxild destroy them, 



How were the seamen tieated 
by the natives 7 

What were they told, that God 
would do to them for their eruelty 7 

What did they leply 7 

What did the Frenchman a»> 
fwer7 

What afterwards called his 
words to their remembrance 7 

How did they feel, when the 
Pilgrims arrived at Cape Cod 7 

Which, way is Plymouth from 
Hactfordit -rr from Boston 7 



CHAPTER XXI.— ^p.*2. 
Samoutf Sqnauio and MauaaeU 

Who first visited the Plymouth 
colony 7 

In what month and year 7 > ^ -^ 

Who was Samoset 7 

How far from P^mouth, wes 
the country (»f Samoset 7 Proba- 
bly about 20a miles. 

Which way 7 N. E. 

In which of the present states, 
must this have been 7 

How did he accost them 7 

Of wbom^ bad he learned a bitle 
Enelish7 

What, did he say, was the In- 
dian name of Plymouth 7 

How did they treat Samoset 7 

and give their country to another 
people. They answered, that they 
were too many for God to kill. 
He replied, jthat, if ihey were ever 
so many, God had many ways to 
kill them, of which they were then 
ignorant. When the pestilence 
came among them, they remem- 
bered the Frenchman's words ; and 
when the Plymotheans arrived at 
Cape Cod, thie few survivors ima^. 
ined, that the other part of his 
prediction would soon be accom- 
plished.^ Belknap's Biog. 2: 20a 



What dispoiitiaii (fid SamoMt 
eherUh towards the Pljrmotheani f 

IVhom did SamoMt introdaee 
at his third visit 7 

By whom, had Sqaanto been 
taken captive f 

Where had Hunt sold Sauanto f 

Who had redeemed Squanto 
from staveryf Probably the 
monks of 8pam. 

Who was the greatest saehem 
IB the reeion of Plymoath 7 

Who informed the Plymotheans, 
that Massasoit was approaching T 

With what gnard^^was Massasoit 
attended 1 

What prevented for some time, 
any advances from either side f 

Who was first sent to Massasoit t 

What wish did M. express 1 

Wlio was sent for this purpose f 

What did Mr. Winslow carry to 
Massasoit t Two knives and a 
copper chain with a jewel in it. 

Whom did Massasoit leave as a 
hostage with his men f 
; of hoitage 7 • 



* k Note G. 
Trtat^ viih Mauatoit. 
Rarely has the mterposition of 
Providence been more striking, or 
more worthy of devout acknowl- 
edgment, than in raising up and 
>reserving to our fathers, such a 
riend as Massasoit. But for his 
kind mfluence, it seems, that the 
destruction of their little establish- 
mfnt must have been inevitable. 
This great and amiable prince, 
therefore, may not only be ranked 
among our benefactors, but among 
the saviors of our country. Like 
Powhatan, he seems to have been 
1. kind of sachem of sachenas, or 
emperor. He was not onlv' sover- 
eign in his own Pokanoket, but 
had great influence over other do- 
nninions. To gain his friendship, 
therefore, was to j^ain the friend- 
4bip of many a chief besides. So 
tt proved in die result. It is doubt- 
ful, whether we have ever formed 
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With how many men, did 
sasoit visit the Plymotheans f 90. 
With how many men, did Stai»> 
dish mc^t Massasoit T 6. 

For what purpose f To eseofft 
him to one or the best houses. . 
Meaning of eMCort T •. <-. ^w- 
When nad Standish been ap- 
tinted military commander t In 



What'was the particular domii»- 
ion of Massasoit T Pokanoket. 

Along what bay, did Pokanoket 
extend 7 Narraganset bay. 

What Indians inhabited that 
country? The Wampaoeags or 
Wampanoags. 

What towns are now included in 
that country? Bristol, Warren, 
Barrington and Swanze^r. ^ 

Where were Massasoit's princi- 
pal seats 7 At Mount Hope and 
Warren. 

Where was Mount Hope 7 In 
Bristol 7 

What treaty was formed with 
Massasoit 7 1 



a treaty with any potentate, more 
important in its coi^sequences,than 
that, which was formed with Mas- 
sasoit at Plymouth ; and no otfier 
surely is so worthy of the attention 
of our youth. The articles of this 
treaty, as first established, are the 
following-: 

" 1. That neither he, nor any of 
his, should injure or do hurt to any 
of their people. 

" 2. That if any of his did any 
hurt to anv of theirs, he should 
send the oflTendert that they might 
punish him. 

" 8. That if any thinr were ta- 
ken away from any of theirs, he 
should cause it to be restored, and 
they should do the like to his. 

" 4. That if any did unjustly war 
against him, they would aid him ; 
and if any did war against them, 
he should aid them. 

** 5. That he should send to his 
neighbor confederates, to inform 
them of this, that they might not 
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Why wss Massaaoit detiroiia of 
Ibnmng this treaty? That the 
Plymotfaeaos might defend him 
•gaiiut the Narragansets. 

Who were the Narraffansets f 
A tribe of Indians, thai lived on 
the west of Narraganset bay. 

Li what state, is Narraganset 
bavt 

Number of the Narragansets, 
compared with other tritest It 
was the greatest tribe in New- 
Eugland. 

Number of that tribe t About 
4000. 

How many warriors? About 
1000. 

How could 20 or 90 Plymothe- 
mns aid Massasoit asainst 1000 
fianraeausets 7 The fire-arms of 
the PWmotheans were terrible to 
the Inaians. 

Who united vrith Massasoit in 
eonfirm'mg the treaty of Plymouth, 
in the year 1639? 

wrong them^ but might be likewise 
comprised m these conditions of 
peace. 

''6. That when his men fome 
to them up<ui an^ occasion, they 
should leave their arms (which 
were then bows and arrows) behind 
Ibem. 

'* 7. Lastly^ That so dhme, their 
sovereign Lord, King James, 
would esteem them as his firiena 
and ally." 

" All which/' says Morton, " he 
liked well, and witnal at the same 
time, hcknowledged himself eon- 
tent to become the subject of our 
sovereign Lord aforesaid, his heirs 
and successors; and rave unto 
them all the lands adjacent, to 
them and to theirs forever.^' 

Let it not be said, then, that our 
forefathers came to Plymouth, and 
robbed th^ Indians or their lands. 
The natives there were all dead 3 
nor did a sinele Indian visit them, 
till Samoset bade them welcome. 

Eighteen years afterwards, Mas- 
sasoit with mt eldest son Mooanam 



How loDff did the Mayilowei 
continue at Plymouth ? Till April 

Why did sne continue so long ? 
On account of the sickness and 
mortality of the seamen. 

What part of them had died? 
About half. 

What distinguished character 
died the same April, that the May- 
flower departed ? Gov. Carver. 

For what, was he distinguished ? 
For piety, and for the sacrifices, 
which he made for the good of the 
Pilgrims. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

Croci. Bradfinrd. 

Who soon succeeded Carver? 
William Bradford. 
At what age ? 33.t 



orAAlexander,/came to Plymouth, 
aitd solemnly confirmed this treaty, 
and promised not to sell any land 
without the consent of the Plymo- 



♦ Not* H. 
Some account qfOo9, BradfonL 

{The following sketch is taken 
pnncipally from Allen's Biograph- 
ical and Historical Dictionary, a, 
work that will be found peculiarly 
useful to the students of oar histo- 
ry.J 

William Bradford, second gov- 
ernor of Plymouth colony, was 
bom at Ansterfield, a village in 
the north of England, in 1588. 
His parents dyine, when he was 
young, he was educated, first by 
bis grand parents, and afterwards 
by his uncles, in the practice of 
agriculture. His paternal inherit- 
ance was considerable ; but he had 
no better education, than generally 
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In what eouutry, was ' he 
flora? 

In what business, was he edu- 
cated f 

At what age, was his mind seri- 
ously impressed 1 

By what means Y 

From what, did siekness con- 
duce to preserve him 1 

By whose ministry, were his 
dpood impressions confirmed f 

falls to the share of children of 
husbandmen. 

At the age of* 12, his mind was 
seriously impressed in reading the 
scriptures ; and an illness of long 
continuance conduced to preserve 
him from the follies of youth. His 
food impressions were confirmed 
by attending upon the ministry of 
Mr. Clifton. As he increased in 
years, he was enabled to vindicate 
nis opinions against opposition. 
Being stismatizMl as a Separatist, 
he cheerfully bore the frowns of hi ^ 
relatives and the scoffs of his neigh- 
bors. Fearless of persecution, he 
joined Mr. Clifton's chun;h. Be- 
lieving, that many of the practices 
of the church of England were con- 
trary to the bible, he preferred the 
purity of worship to any temporal 
advantage, that might arise from 
bending nis conscience to the opin- 
ions orothers. 

When about 18 years old, he was 
among those who attempted to es- 
cape to Holland 5 but was taken 
and imprisoned at Boston. On 
account of his youth, however, he 
was soon liberated. 

The next year, 1608, he was 
ime of Aose, who fled from Grims- 
!>y common, when part of the com- 
pany went to sea, and part were 
taken by the officers called pirsui' 
vants. 

After some time, he went over 
to Zealand, through various diffi- 
culties. He was no sooner h«.nded, 
than a malicious fellow passenger 
accused him before the Dutch mag- 
htrates, as a fugitive from Eng- 



Whose frowns and teofla did lie 
cheerfully bear? 

Whose church did be join f 

How was he ponishled for at- 
tempting to escape to Holland f 

What kindness did he receive 
from the Dutch magistrates, al 
Zealand T 

Why was be not chosen eovem- 
or immediately after the (feath of 
Car\-er ? 



land. But when the^r understood 
the cause of his emigration, ibey 
^ave him protection, and permis- 
sion to join his brethren at Amster- 
dam. ' 

After a residence in Holland of 
about 10 years, he engaged with 
zeal in the plan of removing to 
America. He accordingly em- 
barked, and proceeded with the 
other Pilgrims in that most arduous 
and dangerous enterprise. While 
the Mayflower lay in Cape Cod 
harbor, ne was one of the foremost 
in the several hazardous attempts 
to find a proper place for the seat 
of the colony. When returned 
fromithe last of these, in which bis 
little company had had the ba)!>pi- 
ness to discover Plymouth, be re- 
ceived the heart-rending imelli- 
gence, that during his absence, his 
beloved wife had fallen from the 
ship, and was drowned. 

When Gov. Carver died, April 
f , Mr. Bradford was sick, and con- 
SAJered at the point of death. In 
great mercy, however, the Lord 
was pleasea to raise him up, to be 
an unspeakable blessing to the in- 
fant plantation. As soon as he was 
sufficif>ntiy recovered to enter upon 
the duties of the office, he was elect- 
ed governor. Though only about 
93 years old, he was most conspic- 
uous for wisdom, fortitude, piety 
and benevolence. The duties of 
this high office he discharged with 
the greatest faithfulness and dignity 
for So years, being the whole re- 
mainder of his lae except five. 
Five times by his earnest request, 



For what, was h^ peenltariy 
eonspicuous 1 

How long was he govemot t 

What was the leii|th of his ad- 
ministration compared with others 7 
It was the longest, that has oc- 
curred in New-Eoffland. 

What prevented his being gov- 
ernor, five years more t 

In what, did he strongly recom- 
mend rotation 1 

the honor of election was conferred 
upon another. During these years, 
however, he was first assistant ana 
deputy governor. He strongly re-* 
commended a rota^on in the elec- 
tion of governor. " If this ap- 
pointment/' said he, " is any honor 
or benefit, others should partake of 
it ; if it is a burden, others should 
help bear it.'' « 

One of the first acts of Bradford's 
administration, was to send an em- 
bassy to Massasoit The objects 
of this wereto explore the country ', 
to confirm tne league ; to learn the 
situation and strength of their new 
friend ; to carry him some presents ; 
to apologize for some supposed in- 
juries ; to regulate their mutual in- 
tercourse; and to procure seed- 
oora for the next yearS This most 
important business m^s executed 
in July, by Edward Winslow and 
Stephen Hopkins, with Squanto 
for their guide. 

It was well for the colonj, that 
the friendship of Massasoit was 
thus secured. His influence was 
extensive. In consequence of his 
regard for the new settlers, nine 
■achems went to Plymouth in Sep- 
tember, and acknowledged them- 
•elves loyal subjects to kmg James. 

Having heard much of the Bay 
of Massachusetts, both from In- 
dians and from English fishermen. 
Gov. Bradford appointed ten men 
with Squanto and two other In- 
dians, to visit the place, and trade 
with the natives. On Sept. 18, 
they sailed in their shallop, and the 
next day landed under a cliff, sup- 



Meanmg of rotation f 

First memorable act ef \ 
ford's administration 7 

For what objects 7 • 

Who were the ambassa- 
dors? 

Who was their guide? 

How many sachems profess^ 
subjection to king James in Sept. 
1621 7 

What important bay did a party 

posed to be Copp's Hill, now in 
Boston, near Charlestown bridge. 
There they were kindly received 
by Obbatmua, sachem of Shaw- 
mut, one of the nine who a few 
davs before, had subscribed the 
suDmission at PIvmouth. Obba- 
tinua now renewed his submission } 
and in return, the Plyrootheans 
promised to assist him against his 
enemies the Tarrateens and the 
Souaw Sachem of Massachusetts. 
In Nov. the ship Fortune arrived 
at Plymouth with 96 planters. 
Having been four months at sea, 
the provisions in the Fortune wem 
almost wholly consumed. This 
was most unfortunate for the Plym- 
otheens, who were obliged to for- 
nish provisions for the seamen on 
their return home. The conse- 

?ienee was a rrievous scarcity at 
lymouth. AIi the colonists were 
immediatehr put upon half allow- 
ance. Before spring, the famine 
was distressing. 

In the height of this distress, a 
tbreateiting message was received 
from Canonicus, the great sachem 
of the Narragansets. It was in the 
style of the ancient Scythians, con- 
sisting of a bundle of arrows tiedu^ 
with a snake skin. Squanto inter- 
preted this to be a threatening and 
a challenge. The undaunted Brad- 
ford returned a bold reply, 7Tta« 
if they laved toar rather than 
peace, they might hegin when they 
would ; mat the people of Plymr 
outh had done them no wrong*; 
neither dia they fear them; nor 
thould the Narragansets Jbti 



•f FlyiMllwaiii vUl Um laaM 
wootlif 

How wtera these received by 
Obbmtimiar 

Of what place wa« he tachem f 

Piewnt name f Botton. 

Agaiott what enemtef , did they 
promise to assist him f 

What ship arrived at Plymouth 
m November, 1621 f 

Hofw many plaaters eame in the 
Fortonef 

Why were they almost destitttte 



>nseqiieace to the Plymothe^ 



f pn 

Coi 



What Indian chief sent them a 



them un p repared. By another 
messenger the snake skm was sent 
hack, chamd with powder and 
bullets. The Indians, however, 
refused to receive it. They were 
afraid to let it continue in their 
houses ; and it was brought back 
to Plymouth. Here tte corre- 
spondence ended. It was judged 
prudent, however, to fortify the 
town. This work was performed 
by the people,^ while they were 
pmehed and pining with famine. 

In this exigency. Gov. Bradford 
found the advantage of his friendly 
intercourse with tM Indians. He 
made several excursions among/ 
them, and procured corn and beans, 
faithfully paying for what he re- 
ceived. 

Thus serving his generation 
most faithfully and effectually^ and 
being ardently beloved and highly 
respected by all the good, he hved 
to a jgood Old aee, notwithstanding 
all his amazinffnardships, toils and 
afHictions. Having nearly reached 
the point of three score years and 
ten, he had a sweet releaM from 
every pang and every care. The 
night before he died, Lis mind was 
so enraptured in view of religious 
truth and future blessedness, that 
he said to his friends in the morn- 
ing, " The good Spirit of God has 
given me a pledge of my happi- 



_ m essage 

In what manner 7 
Who interpreted this 
What verbal reply did 

makeT 
What did he send back 

snake skin f 
How did the N) 

the powder and balls 
What defensive 

Plymotheans adopt f 




did the 
lymotbeans adopt f 
What provisions did Brmdibrd 



it pro VI 
»from I 



procure from the Indians 1 

To what age, did Gov. Bradlbrd 
livet 69. 

By whom, was his death deeply 



ness in another world, and the first 
fruits of eternal glory.'' His deatk 
was deeply lamented, not only by 
the Plymotheans, but by tdl the 
colonists in New England. 

Perhaps no magistrate ban ever 
more happily blended decision, en- 
ergy ana mithfulness, with eon- 
dMcension, suavity and kindness. 
Bradford would suffer no one to 
trample on the laws, or distuib the 
peace of the colony. During- his 
administration, there were frequent 
accessions or new inhabitants. 
Some of them were refractory. 
But his wisdom and antbority 
obliged them to respect the laws 
and customs of the country. Ilie 
following instance may serve as a 
specimen. A company of young 
men, newly arrived, were very un- 
willing to comply with the nvem- 
or's order for working on the pub* 
He account. On a Cnristmas <lay, 
they excused themselves, mider 
pretence, that it was agaiiut their 
conscience to work. The govera- 
or gave them no other answer, than, 
that he would let them alone, till 
they should be better informed. la 
the course of the day, he found then 
at play in the streets. Command- 
ing the mstruments of their game 
to be taken from them, he told utem, 
that it would be agunst his eon- 
science, to suffer them to play, while 
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CHAPTER XXni.— p. 36. 

Indian massacre in Va, 

On what rivers in Va. were there 
Eng^lish settlements in 1622 1 f 

others were at work ; and that if 
they had any religious re^rd to 
the day, the v should show it in the 
exercise of dfevoUon at^bome. This 
eenlle reproof had the desired ef> 
tect, and prevented the repetition 
of such disorders. 

Was it not in special mercy to 
die Pilgrims, that their exceUent 
friend and father, Gov. Carver, 
was taken from them, to five place 
to the youthful sage andChnstian 
hero, that succeeded him? But 
perhaps such questions should be 
supcNressecT. Had Carver lived, he 
migiit have been no less illustrious 
than Bradford. It is of little im- 
portance for us to decide, which of 
these worthies was the superior. It 
rather becomes us to give thanks 
to God for the virtues and graces 
and c*istinguished usefulness of 
both. 



t Note I. 
J&idik I massacre in .Fa. 1622. 

The < ilony had increased so fast, 
that in he year 1622, settlements 
were scattered, not only alon^g the 
banks ol James and York^rivers, 
but b^ah to extend to the Rappa- 
hannock, and even to the Potomac. 
In this year, the cup of prosperity, 
of which the colonists began to 
taste, was dashed from their lips. 

In the year 1618^ died Powha- 
tan, who Bad remained faithful to 
the English, ever since the mar- 
riage of Pocahontas to Mr. Rolfe. 
Powhatan was succeeded, not only 
in his own dom'mions, but in his in- 
fluence over all the neighboring 
tribes, b}r Opecancanough, a bold 
and cunnins chief, as remarkable 
for his jealousy and hate of the 



Who succeeded Powhatan ? 
In what year? 

Whom did he exceedingly hate f 
What stipulations did he renew 1 
How long did he continue at 
peace' with uie eolonists 1 

new settlers, as for his qualifica- 
tions to execute the vengeance, hiai 
resentments dietated. He renew- 
ed, however, the stipulations of 
Powhatan, and for about four years, 
the peace remained undisturbed. 
Rejoicing m prosperity, the colo- 
i > nists neglected everjr precaution 
for safety. Unsuspicious of dan- 
ger, they paid no attention to the 
machinations of the Indians. Like 
the peaceful inhabitants of a socie- 
ty, completely established, they 
were no longer soldiers, but citi- 
zens } and were so intent on what 
was subservient to the comfort or 
embellishment of civil life, that 
every martial exeieise began to be 
laid aside. The Indians, whom 
they commonly employed as hunt- 
ers, were furmshed with fire arms, 
ana taught to use them with dex- 
terity. They were admitted at all 
times, freely mto the habitations of 
the English, as harmless visitants : 
were fed at their tables, and lodged . 
in their chambers. Durii^ this 
state of free and friendly inter- 
course, the savages formed a con- 
spiracy to cut off all the colonists, 
without distinction of age, sex or 
character. All the trims in the 
neighborhood of the Enslish, ex- 
cept those east of the Cmsapeak. 
were successively gained over, and 
united in the plot 3 and the mesmt 
of perpetrating it were concertia 
with amazing secrecj^. To each 
tribe a station was assigned, and a 
particular work of destruction pre- 
scribed. So deep and dark was 
their dissimulation, that they were 
accustomed to borrow boats of the 
English, to cross the river, in order 
to concert and mature their execra- 
ble desi^s. The 22d of March 
was designated as the day of de- 



Why did not the cdtonists attend 
to the machinations of the Indians 1 
. What arms were the Indians in- 
structed to use t 

How were they treated by the 
English ? In the most Friendly and 
hospitable manner. 

What conspiracy did the Indians 
form, during this friendly inter- 
eourse 7 

What day was designated for the 
perpetration of this desis;n 1 

What did the Indians do the pre> 
ceding evening, the better to dis- 
guise their intentions ? 

How did the Indians behave on ^ 
the morning of the massacre ? 

What is said of the suddenness 
of the execution t 

struclion to all the whites. The 
better to disguise their intentions, 
they brought on the preceding eve- 
ning, deer, turkeys and fish as pres- 
ents. Even on the morning of the 
massacre, they came freely among 
the whites, behaving in their usual 
friendly mamier, until the very in- 
stant of commencing the carnagpe. 
At mid-day, finding ine whites per- 
fr ' y secure, thfe savages rushed at 
oiit.e upon tnem in their different 
settlements, and indiscriminately 
murdered men, women and chil- 
dren. So sudden was the execu- 
tion, that few perceived the weap- 
ons or the blows, that proved their 
death. Thus in one hour, and al- 
most at the same moment, fell 347 
persons, nearly a fourth part of the 
whole colony. But for two circum- 
stances, the slaughter might have 
been almost universal. An Indian, 
nSned Chanco, had been domesti- 
cated ' / a Mr. Pace. He is repre- 
sente/ as having been converted to 
Christianity. The nigh* preceding 
the massacre, this Indian was in- 
duced, probably b^ a sense of duty, 
to ffive mformation of the horrid plot, 
to Afr. Pace, who had been to him 
as a father. Mr. Pace instantly flew 
to Jamestown ; and the alarm was 
given in season, to save that and 



Howmaaypenons were slaugh- 
tered in a single hour 7 

What part of the whole colony 1 

Who had warned the people of 
Jamestown of their danger 7 

Who had informed Mr. Pace 7 

How loqg beforehand T 

What was the consequence tc 
Jamestown and some of the adja 
cent settlements 7 

With what, were the survivors 
overwhelmed 7 

Where did they a.ssemble for 
safety 7 — What ensued 7 

Wnat was the fate of some of 
the nearest tribes 7 

From what dread, were the col- 
ony delivered 7 



several of the adjacent settlements 
Ih other districts, the colonists ran 
to their arms, and with desperate 
valor, repulsed the assailants. 

Though the blow was thus pre- 
vented (rom descending with its full 
efiect, it proved very grievous to ao 
infant colony. In some setdemenis, 
not a single white man escaped. | 
Many men ofprime note, and among i 
these several members of the coun- i 
cil, were slain. The survivors, over- 
whelmed with grief, astonisbmeul 
and terror, abandoned aJl their re- 
mote settlements, and assembled for 
safety, in Jamestown and its vicini- 
ty. Confined within narrow limits, 
they were less intent on schemes of 
industry, than on thoughts of re- 
venge. Every man took arms. A 
blo^y war against the Indians en- 
sued ; and neither old nor young 
were spared. They hunted the In- 
dians like wild beasts. Some of 
the nearest tribes were totally ex- 
terminated. 

These deeds of death, which 
were considered as necessary acts 
of retaliation, were followed by 
some happy efiects. The colony 
were delivered so entirely from 
dread of the Indians^ that the set* 
tlements be^an again to extend 
and their industry to revive. 



CHAPTER XXIY. 

Whulow^s second visit to Mas* 
sasoit. Indian conspiracy. 

What important news respectini^ 
Massasoit, was received at Flym." 
outh in the springy of 1623 1 1 

Whom did Gov. Bradford send 
to visit him ? 

What distingui^ed patriot ac- 
*x>mpanied him T 

t Note J. 

Winsloto's second visit to Mas- 
sasoit, 

Edward Winslow was bom in 
Worcestershire, in 1594. He was 
one of the most distinguished and 
nsefiil of the PlymoaA Piig^mt. 
He was one of the H, who coasted 
the bay of Cape Cod, and dis- 
eovereo the harbor of Plymouth. 
When Massasoit visited Plymouth, 
Winslow oflfered himself as a hos- 
tage while a conference was held, 
and a treaty formed, with that sa- 
chem. Twice be was sent by 
Governor Bradford, to visit Massa- 
soit ; and for three years, he was 
governor. Probably, the most im- 
portant business, that he ever per- 
formed, was that of his second 
mission to Pokanoket. This he 
dischai^^ in March, 1623, in com- 
pany with John Hambden, after- 
wards so illustrious by his opposi> 
tion to the tyranny of Charles I. 
The following account is in the 
words of Winslow himself. 

" News came to Plymouth, that 
Massasoit was like to die, ana that 
al the same time, there was a 
Dutch ship driven so high on the 
shore, before his dwelling, b^ stress 
of weather, that till the tides in- 
creased, she could not be got off. 
Now, it beinr a commendable man- 
ner of the Uidians, when an^, es- 
pecially of note, are dan^rously 
sick, for all that profess friendship 
to them to visit them in their ex- 
tremity ; therefoie U was thought 



Who was their guide f 
.What intelligence did tbev re» 
eeive in Conbatant's country 7 

What is that country now called f 
Swanzey. 

In what state 7 Ms. 

Who manifested very great an- 
guish, when he heard Massasoit 
wasoeadf 

Can you mention some of th« 

virtues, that Hobbamak ascrit)ed to 
- ^ 



meet, that as we had ever professed 
friendship, so we should now main* 
tain tlie same, by observing thif 
their laudable custom; and tha 
rather, because we desired to have 
some conference with the Dutch^ 
not knowing, when we should have 
so fit an opportunity. 

" To that end, myself havmg for^ 
merly been there, and understand* 
ing m some measure the Dutch 
tongue, the governor again laid this 
service on myself, and fitted ma 
with some cordials to administer to 
him ; having one Mr. John Hamb- 
den, a j^ntleman of London, who 
then wmtered with us, and desired 
much to see the country, for mjr 
consort, and Hobbamak for our 
guide. So we set forward, and 
lodged the first night at Namasket, 
where we had fnendly entertain- 
ment. 

" The next day, about one of the 
clock, we came to, a ferry in Con- 
batant's country, Where, upon dis- 
charge of mv piece, divers Indians 
came to us, from a house not far off. 
Thev told us that Massasoit was 
dead, and that day buried ; and that 
the Dutch would be gone, beibre 
we could ^i thither, having hov« 
off their ship already. This newa 
struck us blank 5 but especially 
Hobbamak, who delired me to re- 
turn with all speed. I told him, I 
would first think' of it, considering 
now, that he being dead, Conba- 
tant, or Corbitant, was the mosi 
likely to succeed him, and that wet 
were not above three miles firoa 



How did they asceitein, that 
liassaMit ¥ras not dead 1 • 

What rendered it difficult for 
them to enter Massaioit's bouse, 
when they arrived t 

For what purpose^ were the In- 
dians there making a horrible 
Boise T 

Who, did they tell him, was eome 
to see him f 

llattapuyst, his dwelling place. 
Although he were but a hollow- 
Iwartea friend to us, 1 thought no 
time so fit as this, to enter into more 
friendly terms with him, and the 
rest or the sachems thereabouts $ 
hoping, through the blessing of God, 
it would be a means in that unset- 
tled Slate, to settle their afiiseiions 
towards us; and though it were 
somewhat dangerous, in respect of 
eor personal safety, yet esteeming 
it the best means, leaving the event 
lo God in his mercy, I resolved to 
ptit it in practice, if Mr. Hamhden 
and Hobbaroak durst attempt it 
with me, whom I found willing. 
80 we went toward Matlapuyst. 

'^ In the way, Hobbamak mani» 
festing a troubled spirit, brake forth 
into these speeches, Neen toomanc, 
SagamuSf Neen utomatu. Saga- 
tmu, Slc. 'My loving Sachem! 
My loving Sachem \ many have I 
known, but never any like thee ! ' 
Then turning to me, lie said, whilst 
i lived, I should never see nis like 
among the Indians. He was no 
liar; he was not bloody and cruel, 
like other Indians; in aneer and 
passion, he was soon reclaimed; 
easy to be reconciled towards such 
as had offended him ; ruled by rea- 
fon, in such measure, as he would 
aot scorn the advice of mean men ; 
and that he governed his men bet- 
ter with few strokes, than others 
did with many, truly loving where 
he loved : yea, be feared, we had 
«ot a faithnil friend led among the 
Indians, shewing how often he re- 
itrainea their malice. He contin- 
Md a long speech, with such signs 



In what state, did Winalofr £ad 
bim T Unite bfiad, and extremely 
siek. 

With what siieeesi, did Mr. 
Window use means for the resto- 
ration of Massasoit's health 7 He 
was immediately better, and soon 
recovered. 

For whom else, did Mr. Wins- 
low use the same means T 



of lamenUtioh and unfeigned sor- 
row, as would have made the hard- 
est neart relent. 

** At length, we came to Matta- 
puyst, and went to the Sachem's 
place. Conbatantwasnotathome, 
out at Pokanokick, five or six 
miles off. The squaw sachem gave 
us friendly entertainment. Here 
we inquired again concerning Ma»> 
sasoit. They thought him dead; 
but knew no certainty. Where- 
upon, I hired one to ^ with all 
expedition to Pokanokick, that we 
might know the certainty thereof, 
and withal to acquaint Conbatant 
with our being there. About half 
an hour before sun-setting, the mes- 
senger returned, and told us, that 
he was not yet dead, though there 
was no hope, that we should find 
him living. Upon this, we were 
much revived, and set forward with 
all speed, though it was late within 
night, when we got thither. About 
two of the dock, that, i^moon, 
the Dutchman had departed, so 
thai, in that respect, our journey 
was frustrate. 

** When we eame thither, we 
found the house so full of men. as 
we could scarce get in, though tney 
used their best diligence to make 
way for us. They were m the 
miost of their charms for him, mak- 
ing such a hellish noise, as distem 
pwed us that were well, and there- 
fore unlike to ease him that was 
sick. About him, were six or 
eight women, who chafed his arms 
and legs, to- keep heat in him. 
When they had made an end of 
their cha r mi n g, one told bim, that 



By wliofe raqaest T 
What did Massasoit ny of the 
English, when he recovered T 
^ What most important informa- 
tion did he commonicate to them T 
Information of an Indian conspir- 

What Indians had formed this 
eonspiracy T 

Where did the Massachusetts 



his friends the English had cometo 
see him. Having his understand- 
ing lefty though his sight wliolly 
gone, he asked, who was eome. 
They told him Winmow ; (for they 
cannot pronounce the letter L. ; but 
ordinarily N in place of it :) he de- 
sired to speak with me. When I 
came to him^ and they told him of 
it, he put forth his hand to me, 
which I took j then be said twice, 
though very inwardly, ^Keen 
Wirnnowf 'Art thou Wins- 
low T' I answered *Ahhe* that 
is ' Yes.' Then ha doubled these 
words, *Matta neen ufonekunet 
namen Wttutww!* that is to 
say, 'O Wmslow, I shall never 
see thee again!' Then I called 
Hobbamak, and desired him to tell 
Massasoit, that the Governor, hear- 
bg of his sickness, was sorry for 
Uie same: and though, by reason 
of many ousinesses, he could not 
himself'^eome, yet be had sent me, 
with such things for him^ as he 
thought most likely to do him good 
in this extremity ; and whereof, if 
he pleased to take, I Mfould present- 
ly pve him J which he desired; 
and havinr a confection of many 
comfortable conserves on the point 
of my knife, I gave him some, 
which I could scarce get through 
his teeth. When it was dissolved 
m his mouth, he swallowed the 
juice of it, whereat those that were 
about him, were much rejoiced, 
saying, he had not swallowed any 
thing m two days before. Then 1 
desired to see his mouth, which 
was ezceedmgly foned, and his 
tongue swelled m such a manner, 



f In the legion b e tww > 
Plymouth and Boston. 

Against whom, was the plot 
fomSli? 

Who were Weston's colonvT. 
A small colony, planted by Mr. 
Thomas Weston. 

Wbeni Inl62S. 

Where? At Wessagusset. 

Where was Wessagusset T Be- 



that it was not possible for him to 
eat such meat as they had. Then 
I washed his mouth, and scraped 
his tongue; after which, I gave 
him more of the confection, which 
he swallowed with more readiness. 
Then he desired to drink. 1 dis- 
solved some of it in water, aiMl 
gave him thereof; and witliin half 
an hour, this wrought a great al- 
teration in him, and presently acf- 
ter, his sight began to come to him. 
Then I gave mm more, and told 
him of a mishap we had by the 
way, in breaking a bottle of drink, 
which the Governor also sent him, 
saying, if be would send any of his 
men to Plymouth, I would send for 
more of the same ; also for chick- 
ens, to make him broth, and for 
other thines, which, I knew, were ' 
good for him, and would stay the 
return of the messenger. This he 
took marvellous kinaly, and ap- 
pointed some, who were ready to 
go, by two of the clock in the mom- 
mg; against which time, I made 
ready a letter, declaring our good 
success, and desiring such things as 
were proper. He requested me, 
that I would the next day take my 
piece, and kill him some fowl, and 
make him such pottage, as he had 
eaten at Plymouth, which I prom- 
ised; but his stomach commg to 
him, I must needs make him some 
without fowl, before I went abroad. 
I caused a woman to bruise some 
com, and take the flour from it, 
and set the broken corn in a pip- 
kin, (for they have earthen pots of 
all sizes.) When the day brok^ 
we went out to seek herbs, (it b» 



^mm» PtjnnoaUi and Bocton, a lit- 
tle nearer to Bof ton than to Plym- 

QUtb. 

Present name of Wessagusset Y 
Weymouth. 

Object of thU conspiracy T First 
to destroy all Weston's men, and 
then all the Plymotheans. 

Why did the MassaehosetU 
wish to destroy Weston's colony ? 
Some of Weston's men had great- 
ly incensed die Massachusetts by 
stealing their corn, d&c. and by 
telling them, that their governor 
would come, and take away their 
corn by force. 

Why did the Massachusetts wish 

ing the middle of March) but could 
not find any but strawberry leaves, 
of which I gathered a handful, ana 
put into the same, and because I 
nad nothing to relish it, I went 
forth again, and pulled up a sassa- 
fras root, and sliced a piece, and 
boiled it. till it had a ffood lelish. 
Of this broth, I gave him a pint, 
which he drank, and liked it well ; 
after this, his sight mended, and he 
look some rest. That morning be 
eaused me to spend in going among 
the sick in the town, requesting me 
lo wash their mouths, and give them 
some of the same I gave him., This 
pains I took willingly, though it 
were much offensive to me. 

" When the messengers were re- 
turned, finding his stomach come 
to him, he would not have the 
chickens killed, but kept them for' 
breed. Neither durst we give him 
any physic, because he was so much 
altered, not doubting of his recove- 
ry, if he were carefiil. Upon his 
recovery, he brake fojrih into these 
speeches : 'Now I see the English 
are my friends, and love me. 
Whilst I live, I vn\\ never forget 
this kindness, they have shewed 
me.' At our coming away, he 
caJled Hobbamak to him, and pri- 
vately told him of a plot of the Mas- 
tachusetts against Weston- s Colo- 
By^ and so against us. But he 



to dettipv the Plymotheaiw 1 To 
prevent their revenging the <lestroc- 
tion of Weston's colony. 

How many tribes had the Mas- 
sachusetts persuaded to unite with 
them in this conspiracy 1 Seven. 

Where were these tribes siio- 
ated? Most of them on Cape Cod, 
or other parts near to Plymouth. 

What meUiod did Massaaoit 
recommend to crash the conspir- 
acy ? To seize and put to death 
the chief conspirators.t 

With how many men, was Capt. 
Standish sent to Weston's planta- 
tion? 

For what purpose ? 



would neither join therein, nor give 
way to any of his. Witn this be 
charged him to accjuaint me, by the 
way, that I mi^ht mfom the Gov- 
ernor. Beinay fitted for our re- 
turn, we too|r leave of him, who 
returned mai^ thanks to our Gov- 
ernor, and also to ourselves, for 
our labor and love. The like did 
all that were about him. So we 
departed." 



fNOTE K. 

7%e greaiett exploit of Captam 
Stcmdish, 
On this alarming oceasion, the 
whole company of the Plymothe- 
ans were assembled in court. Such 
was their <ionfidenoe in GU»v. Brad- 
ford, that -they requested him and 
Mr. Allertoa nis assistalit, to con- 
cert the best measures for their 
safety. The result was, to strength- 
en the fortifications, to be vigilant 
at home, and to send such a force 
to the Bay of Ms^under Captain 
Standish, as he should judge suffi- 
cient to crush the conspiracy. 
Standish with 8 ch<Men men, and 
the feithful Hobbamak for a guide, 
went in the shallop to Weston's 
plantation, having goods, as usual, 
to trade \nth the Indians. Here 
he met the persons, who had been 



Wj^t Indians there insulted and 
Ihreaiitaed Capt. Standish 7 

What ensued 1 

Who commenced the attack? 
Capt. Standish. 

With what, did he slay Peck- 
suot? 

How many Lodians were slain in 
the whole ? 

What was done with the head 
of Wittuwamat ? — Why t 

What did Mr. Robmson say, 
when he iieard of the death of 
these Indians ? '^ O that, you had 
converted some, before you had 
killed any ! '' 

What was the effect of this sud- 
den execution ? 

What did^he sachem lanougfa 
say, in the qiidst of these distrac- 
tions ? 

Why did not the surviving con- 
spirators sue for peace 7 

What measure did Weston's 
men adopt, to avoid the evil con- 
sequences i 

How soon was this after its com- 
mencement ? 

What method did the Pljrmotbe- 
ans adopt, to mcrease their crop of 



named as conspirators, particu- 
larly Pecksuot and Wittuwamat. 
These Indians insulted and threat- 
ened Capt. Stanchsh. A <)uarrel 
ensued. Standish, snatching a 
knife* from the neck of Pecksuot, 
killed this proud boaster with his 
own weapon. Others killed Wit- 
tawamat, whose bead, aceording to 
their orders, thev carried to Plym- 
outh,, to terrify the rest of the con- 
spirators. Five other Indians were 
slain. This suddett execution so 
terrified and amazed the other con- 
spirators, that they forsook their 
houses, running to and fro, like 
mea distracted, living in swamps 
and deserts* In this way, many of - 
them died of eold, disease and hun- 
ger. One of these poor wretches 
was lanough^ sachem of Mattachi- 
eat, now part of Barnstable and 
Yanamilh. In the midsl of these 



com ? Each ftonily had a separate 
field. 

What had been their practice the 
two first years ? They bad labored 
in common upon fields belonging 
equally to all. 

Consequence of separate fields f 
Greater mdustry, and the prospect 
of much more com. 

What great calamity were they 
soon cali^ to endure ? Almost en- 
tire want of provision, except what 
they could procure from day to 
day. 

How lonff were they destitute of 
bread 7 Three or four months. 

Upon what, did they subsist f 
Principally upon clams, lobsters, 
fish, and occasit>nal1y, a little wild 
fowi and venison. 

What greater calamity did they 
fear 7 Famine. 

From what cause 7 Drought. 

For how many weeks, had they 
no rain 7 Ei^ht or nine. 

What special means did they 
adopt to avert the evil 7 p« 4o. 

How long did the public religious 
exercises continue 7 Eight or nine 
hours. 



distractions, lanougfa said, that the 
God of the English was ofiended 
with them, and would destroy them 
in his anger. 

The surviving conspirators would 
have sued for peace; but were 
afraid to fo to Plymouth. Wes- 
ton's peopHe were so apprehensive 
of the consequences of this affair, 
that they quitted the plantation. 

Thus ended Weston's plantation, 
within one year after it began. He 
^ad been one of the adventurers to 
Plymouth; but quitted them, and 
took a separate patent; and his 
I^antation was intended to rival 
that of Plymouth. ^ He sent his col- 
ony, without coming in person to 
America, till after tte dispersiorf' of 
his people ; some of whom, he found 
among the eastern fishermen, and 
of them he first heard of the min 
of his entoiprise. — >Bdknap. 



Wkat was the issue f 

How did they notice this bless- 



iVbenc 



II commenced the settlement 
of N.H.t 

From wfaftt coontry, were the first 
settlers Y 

At the mouth of what river, did 
they commence a settlement ? 

Oldest town in N. H. f 

Which way is Dover from Ports- 
mouth T — from York t 

How long^ did the settlement of 
Dover commence, after that of 
Plymouth T — of Jamestown t 

in what ^ear, was the London 
tompany dissolved f 

By what king t 

Under what pretext ? 

Who assumed the government 
of the Va. colony, when the char- 
ter was taken away t 

Who appointed the «>vefnor f 

In whom, was vested the pow 
of government t 



>powef 



t Note L, 
Conspiracy of Lyford and Old- 

We have seen the little company 
of the Plymothean Pilgrims, in the 
first place, determining to forsake 
all for Christ. We have seen them 
persecuted, afflicted, distressed, 
though not in despair. We have 
seen them quitting dieir dear-loved 
homes and country, and flyinr to a 
neighboring community, that Kind- 
ly opened her arms, to receive them. 
We have seen these devoted Pil- 
pims determining to seek a refuge 
m the new world, and then com- 
mitting themselves to the mercy of 
the winds and waves, under the 
guidance of their Almighty Friend. 
With trembling solicitude, we have 
followed them across the mountain 
waves of the annv deep, while 
there often seemed but a step be- 
tween them and death. We nave 
had the satisfaction to view them 
safely anchored in their desired 
kaxea, secure from rocks and shoals 



How much money had the Com* 
pan V expended upon the colony ? 

How many persons had beea 
sent over T 

How many survived in 1634 f 

Successor of James I. T 

In what year t 16S5. 

Condition of the colony mider 
Charles 1. 1 It suffered greitly. 

From what cause? From hb 
severe and arbitrary restraints 



CHAPTER XXV.— p. 46. 

Cofupbraey of Lyford and Old' 
ham. MagistraUt of PlymouOt, 

What distinguished character 
joined the Plymotheaas in 16S4 f f 



and tides and storms. Having re- 
joiced with them here for a mo* 
meat, we have found, that this was 
not their rest. We have seen them 
enduring still greater hardriiips and 
exposures^ and many of them sink- 
ing to their eternal rest. We have 
seen the emaciated survivors, eon* 
tinned in the furnace of afflicti<Ni, 
still trusting in God, patient in trib* 
ulation, rejoicing in hope. • We 
have seen them mcreasea by small 
accessions of their friends, exposed 
to death from the vengeance of sui^ 
rounding natives, who had plotted 
to shea their blood. From this 
horrid conspiracy, we have seen 
them delivered by the wonder- 
working providence of God, throufffa 
the instrumentality of the faithnil 
Massasoit, and the desperate val(v 
of Standish and his little army. 

Let us now behold them under a 
trial much more unexpected, and 
perhaps scareely less excnieiatinf , 
than any of the preceding. This 
was occasioned by a conspiracy', 
fofmed Bmmg thonselvei, foe tiia 
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In wfaiU emplovmenty had Ly- 
ford been engafed t 

In what manner, did he talute 
the Plymotheans ? 

How did they receive him f 

What special mark of respect 
lid Bradford show him T 

What special privilege did he 
desire 7 



purpose of qvertuming at oaoe, 
their infant church and state. 

Early in the spring of 1624, came 
over Mr. John Lyford, sent by some 
of the adventurers in England. He 
had been a preacher. When he 
came ashore^ he saluted the Ply- 
motheans with the greatest ap- 
parent reverence and humility. 
•* And indeed.'^ says Morton, ** he 
made them ashamed, he so bowed 
and cringed unto them, and would 
have -kissed their hands, if they 
would have suffered liim. Vea, he 
wept, and shed many tears, blessing 
God, that had brou^t him to see 
their faces, and admiring the things 
thev had done in their wants, as if 
he had been made all of love, and 
the humblest person in the world.'' 
Thev receivea hio with the utmost 
. kiaaness, and gave him the best 
entertainment, Uieir poverty could 
aflbrd. Indeed the great Bradford 
himself was so pleased with his ap> 
parent piety, anection and intelli- 
gence, that in difficult cases, he 
would often consult Lvford, as 
though he had been another Brew- 
ster. 

At length, he expressed a desire 
to become a member of their church. 
He made a copious confession of 
his faith or religious opinions ; and 
added an acknowledCTient of his 
former corruptions and vices, with 
Which, he professed, that his con- 
science had been grea^tly burdened. 
He was accordingly received ; and 
so far from making any objection, 
U is probable, that the church re- 
joiced in the acquisition of such a 
brother. 

En kNig, hft fimntd Hi MqioaiiiW 



Widi whom, did Lyfoid soon t»»- 
come intimately acauainted 1 

What spirit did they soon mani- 
fest? 

With what, was it suspected, 
that Lyford's letters to Efn^and 
were fraught t 

Who ascertained this point ? 



ance with Mr. John Oldham. They 
soon became intimate, and mani- 
fested a spirit of perverseness and 
malignity. They spared no pains, 
to draw as many as possible, into 
their faction. However vile and 
profane, they were received by 
these conspirators, and encouraged 
in their wickedness, especially ia 
speaking evil of the church. Pri- 
vate meetings and whisperings 
were multiphed, while they were 
feasting their imaginations m anti- 
cipation of the great things, which 
thev hoped to accomplim. Nol» 
withstandmg all their enorts to pre- 
serve a fair appearance, their works 
of darkness could not wholly elude 
the vigilance of Bradford and 
others. 

At length, the ship, which brought 
Lyford, was about to retdm to Eng- 
land. It had been observed, that 
for some time, he had been much 
engaged in writing letters j and it 
was suspected, ^at theywere deep- 
ly fraught with evil. The govern- 
or and some of his friends fearing, 
that L^ford's letters might have a 
pernicious influence m England, 
thought it their duty to make dili- 
gent search, to ascertain their con- 
tents. They accordingly went to 
the ship, that lay at some distance, 
and called for all the letters, that 
had been sent there by L3rford and 
Oldham. It happened very fortu- 
nately, that Mr. Pierce, the Capt. 
of the vessel, was friendly to Bnid- 
ford, and willing to afford him 
every possible aid in detecting and 
exposing the strange machinations 
of these two men. He accordingly 
produced all their letters, entiudml 



With ivliat, were L> ford's letters 
fiUedt 

Wh^ did Bradford say noUunr 
of Lyford's letters, for some weeks 7 

What officer did Oldham abuse 
with most opprobrious language t 

What duty bad Standish required 
bim to perform f 

Conauct of Oldham, when Brad- 

to his care. Twenty were foand 
from the* pen of Lyiord ; many of 
them long, and most copiouslj^ re* 
plenished with slanders and railing 
accusations against the Plymothe- 
ans. tending to the injury and ruin 
of tneir colony. Of most of these, 
ther took copies, and sent the orir- 
inais to Engiano. Of some of the 
worst, they kept the oririnals, and 
sent copies to England. These 
originals they kept, to witness 
against him, and to prevent the 
possibility of his denymg tbem to 
DO his. 

The conspirators, suspecting 
what was the governor's errand 
to the ship, appeared somewhat 
abashed, when be returned. But 
the discoveries being kept a pro- 
found secret, in a few weeks, tney 
appeared as brisk and cheerml as 
ever, and proceeded to the comple- 
tion of their nefarious arrange- 
ments. The design of this silence 
was to discover their accomplices. 
That they had accomplices, was 
too evident already. For besides 
the letters of Lyford and Oldham, 
ihey found one from another hand, 
stating, that these men intended to 
have a reformation in church and 
commonwealth, and that as soon 
as the ship was gone, they intended 
to join together, and have the satf- 
nunent separately. Oldham's let- 
ters showed him to be as deep in 
the plot as Lyford. 

At length, the conspirators be- 
gan more ojpenly to attempt the 
execution of their wicked dengns. 
They manifested a disposition to 
find fault and contend with one and 
another for the merest trifle. 



ford sent a messenger to quell the 
tumult f * 

What panishment was then in- 
flicted upon Oldham f 

Who soon held a separate meet- 

r on the Sabbath T 

Who were assembled, when s 
court was formed, to try the disor 
ganizersf 
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As it was judged necessary to 
keep a guard, to prevent beinf sur- 
prised by hostile Indians, Oldham 
was called upon by Capt. Standisb, 
to take his turn in the performance 
of that duty. But Oldham refused 
to obey the Captain's order, called 
him rateal, and beggarly rascal^ 
and drew his knife at him, thougii 
Standish offered him not the least 
violence, noreave him one un pleas- 
ant wora. uov. Bradford hearia^ 
the tumult, sent a messenger to 
quell it. But Oldham, beeomips 
still more outraeeous, ranted wits 
great fiiry^ ana called them all 
traitors. Upon this, he was appre- 
hended, and committed to prison. 
Appearing much moderated by the 
infliction of a small punishment, he 
was released upon trial. 

Shortly after, Lyford and his 
accomplices, without the least inti- 
mation to the Gov. the elder or the 
church, withdrew themselves, and 
held a separate meetbg on the Sab- 
bath, witn many m{^ll^estations of 
an insolent and factious disposition. 

It was thought high time to call 
these disorganizers to account. A 
court being formed^ and the whole 
company assembled, Lyford and 
Oldham were called to the bar of 
justice. They were accused of 
plotting agabst the colony, and 
disturbing ue peace of both church 
and state. These charges, drawn 
out in many particulars, they al- 
most totally denied, and boldly de- 
manded proof. Lyford pretended 
to regard many alleeations with 
astonishment. His wtten were 
then produced; and be was in- 
stantly scraek damb. Not so witfc 
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or what, were L^rford and Oid- 
ham accused t 

How did they treat these ehur- 
gest 

What evidence was then pro- 
duced against Lyford ? 
How was Lyford affected 7 
How was Oldham affected 1 
Of what, did he complain 1 

Oldham. He broke out in rage 
and fury, bitterly complaining, 
that their letters were intercepted. 
Nor did he stop here. Then, and 
there it was, tnat he erectea the 
standard of open, mutiny, and 
called his parlizans to immediate 
rebellion. ** My masters, '' said he, 
"where are your hearts? Now 
show your courage. You have 
of\en complained to me. Now is 
the time, it you will do any thmg. 
I will stand by you,'' &c. d&e. But 
none of his party dared to speak^ or 
to move, in opposition to authority. 

The Gov. then turned to Lyford, 
exhibited his letters, caused them 
to be openly read, and made such 
a striking exhibition of his hypoc- 
risy, treachery and ingratitude, as 
filled all his confederates with 
shame and confusion. 

After a while, poor Lyford re- 
covered a little courage, and at- 
tempted to palliate his crimes. He 
said, that several persons had made 
complaints to him, and stated par* 
ticulars. But this only conduced 
to plunge him deeper in the mire. 
The persons being all present, de- 
nied every word. 

They ttien proeeeded to deal with 
him more particularly respecting 
his dissimulation m the church, &c. 
6ce. " In conclusion, he was fully 
convicted, and burst out into tears, 
and confessed, he feared he was a 
reprobate ; his sins were so great, 
that he doubted, that God would 
not pardon them : he was unsavo- 
ry salt, 4cc. and that 'he had so 
wronged them, as he could never 
make them amends: confessed all 
6 



To what, did he (hen eaU Im 
partisans? 

How did his partizani appear f 

With what, were Lyfora's con- 
federates filled, when nis conduct 
was more particularly exposed ? 

How dia L}rford attempt to pal^ 
liate his crimes f 

Why did he not succeed ia this t 

he had written against them, was 
false and naught, both for matter 
and manner; and all thb he did 
with as much fulness, as words and 
tears could express.'' 

Thus convicted and condemned, 
Lyford and Oldham were sen- 
tenced to banishment ; Oldham, to 
depart immediately, and Lyford, 
afler six months. Tiiey had some 
hope that Lyford's repentance was 
sincere, and that his conduct vroold 
be such, as to render it consistent 
to remit his punishment Accord- 
ingly, the one departed, and the 
otner remained. 

Lyford acknowledged, that his 
censure was far less, than he d^ 
served, and afterwards confessed 
his sin to the church with more ful- 
ness and more weepine than before. 
He confessed, that if God should 
make him a vagabond in the earth* 
like Cam, it would be just. He 
confessed, that three things had ex- 
cited him to these works of Ini- 
qnity, pride, vain-glory and self- 
love. 

Some Hvere so affected with the 
appearance of his deep sorrow and 
repentance, that they were willing 
to fall on tneir knees, and beg for 
his restoration. 

About two months afler, he wrote 
a letter to the adventurers in Eng- 
land. The person, to whom tbe 
letter was entrusted, delivered it to 
Gov. Bradford. What must have 
been the grief, as well as amaze- 
ment of that good man, when he 
saw its contents. After all Ly- 
ford's convictions, confessions and 
public acknowleogments in the 



so 



How did he manifest hU •orrow, 
when he was fully convicted 1 

What did he confess respecting 
what he had written against the 



people of Plymouth ? 

Vvhat sentence was pronounced 
against Lyford and Oldham ? 

Wfav did they give Lyford a res- 
pile of six montlM 7 



presence of God and his chorch 
and the whole company, with so 
many tears and censures of him- 
self, he had now the hardiness and 
presumption to justif^r almost all 
things contained in his former let- 
ters, which he had acknowledged to 
be such egregious lies and slanders. 
Early the next year, 1626, Old- 
ham had the presumption to return 
to Plymouth, contrary to his sen- 
tence of expulsion. He now ap- 
peared more outrageous than ever. 
He called them all rebels and trai' 
tars. His fury was soon moder- 
ated, however, by imprisonment. 
Bemg taken out of prison, he was 
compelled to pass between a num- 
ber of soldiers, each of whom was 
ordered to five him a blow with the 
but end of his musket. He was 
then conducted to the water-side, 
and consigned to a boat, with this 
farewell, Go, and mend your 



About a year ailerwards, be was 
exposed to imminent dancer at sea, 
on the shoals of Cape Goo. At that 
awfixl extremity, fearing that every 
hour would be his last, a sense of 
his guilt rushed upon him, like a 
ffiant. He trembled: he prayed; 
though perhaps he haa never before 
so much as attempted to offer up a 
desire to God. To his companions 
in danger, he confessed, that he had 
ezcee<£nfly injured the church and 
people of Flvmouth $ and that, as 
ke bad sought their ruin, so God 
had now met with lum, and might 
destroy him. He prayed God to 
foKive him ; and maae a vow of 
refohnatioa; if his life should be 



What did Lyford acknowWdge 
respecting his sentence t 

To whom, did he afterwards 
make more full confession ? 

How soon after, did he justify 
almost every slander, that he bad 
confessed 1 

In what year, did Oldham retoni 
to Plymouth 7 

spared. The vow thns made in the 
deep anguish of his soul, there is 
reason to hope,' he was enabled, in 
some measure, to keep. His con- 
duct toward the good people of 
Plymouth, was afterwards very 
different. 

About ten years after, he was 
murdered by the Indians, in his 
own vessel, near Block island. 
His death was one cause of the 
Peouot war the next yea/. 

When Lyford's six months weie 
expired, so far from reformation, he 
had doubled his crimes, and waa 
only fit to be cast out, as unsmiory 
salt It appeared upon farther in 
quiry, that he had been a VT<Alg&te 
cnaracter, and had caused many a 
heart to bleed in Ireland and Eng- 
land. 

Banished from Pl3rmoath, he 
went to Nantasket, (now Hull near 
Boston) thence, to Salem; and 
thence, to Virginia, where he died. 

The conduct of Lyford is suited 
to teach us a most solemn and 
awful lesson. We can hardly help 
supposing^ that he was in some 
measure, insane. This is perhaps 
always the case with those, who are 
guilty of such horrible inconsisten- 
cy. But this insanity, no doubt, is 
generally produced by the indul- 
gence or pride, passion, sensuality, 
&c. By the excessive abuse of 
reason, the faculty is essentially 
impaired, ^et him, that thinketh 
he standeth, take heed, lest he fall. 
Let us beware of hypocrisy in our- 
selves and others. 

But while we detest the hypo- 
crite, as the vilest of the vil6| let 
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How did he then appear T 

With •whalfareioellf was he sent 
off the second time 7 

Wliere was he in great peril, 
about a year after 7 

How was he then affected by a 
view of his conduct at Plymouth 7 

What did he confess to his ship- 
mates 7 

What vow did he make 7 

What was his conduct aAer- 
wards 7 

By whom, was he murdered in 
1636? 

Of what war was his murder a 
cause 7 

Where did Lyford die 7 

If Lyford was in some measure 
insane, by what was his insanity 
probably produced 7 

Meanmg of insane T 

What is likely to be the effect 
npon reason, if we ^atly abuse it 7 

How many magistrates had the 
Plymolheans at first 7 —See p. 46. 

What were they 7 

How lon§ were they governed 
by two magistrates 7 

How many magistrates had they 
in 1624 7 

What number of assistants had 
the Gov. in 1633 7 7. 

In what year, did the towns in 
that colony begin to send deputies 7 

How long aAer the first repre- 
sentative assembly in Va. 7 'i^ •, 

In what year, was Plymouth col- 
ony miited with Ms. 7 In 1692. 

How many years, hajd it been a 
separate iuriscUction 7 1 [ 

Why did not Mr. Romnson re- 
move to this country 7 He died, 
before he found it convenient to 
come. 

In what year, did he die 7 16S5. 

What efKct nad his death upon 



none presume to think, that there 
is no such thin^ as true religion. 
Christ has promised, that the gates 
of hell shaU not prevail against his 
church. If religion were not a re- 
ality, and a real excellence, it would 



bis church at Leydenf It wu 
soon dissolved. 

What became of the members f 
Some went to other parts of Hol- 
land, and some came to New* 
Enfland. 

Who of Robinson's connections 
came to this counti^ 7 His widow 
and children. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Mount WoUaston, JTiomas 
Morion, 

When commenced the settlement 
near Mount Woilaston 7 In 1625. 

Where is Mount Woilaston 7 In 
Quincy, near the seat of Mr. John 
Adams, second president of the 
United States. 

Where is Quincy 7 Eight miles 
S. of Bjoston. • 

From whom had Mount Woilas- 
ton its name 7 From Capt. Woilas- 
ton, who was the principal man in 
forming the settlement 

Whom did Woilaston place over 
his plantation, to govern in his ab- 
sence 7 Mr. Filcner. 

Who persuaded the people to 
depose Filcher, and take himself 
for their leader 7 Thomas Morton. 

Under what circumstances, did 
Morton do this 7 When they were 
very merry and partly intoxicated. 

What was the character of Mor- 
ton? He had more erafl than 
honesty. 

What was the conduct of Wol- 
laston's people under Morton? 

never have counterfeits. Gold, 
silver and precious stones may be 
counterfeited by thousands, but 
who ever thought of counterieiting 
chaff and stubble ? 



Tbey were exliemely licenlioiM 
and profane. 

What did they erect upon Mount 
WolJastoa ? A May-pole. 

Meaninr of may-vcu 7 

What did they then call Mount 
WoUaston 7 Merry Mount 

What forbidden articles did Mor- 
ton sell to the natives 7 Fire arms 
and ammunition. 

Who had forbidden the sale of 
these articles 7 The king of Eng- 
land. 

In what, did Morton uisliuct the 
natives 7 In the use of fire arms. 

Who united together, to suppress 
the mischief at Merry Mount 7 
The people of Plymouth, Naum- 
keag, Piscataqua, Dover, Nantas- 
ket, and several other individuals. 

What method did they first adopt 
with Morton 7 They seriously ad- 
monished and entreated him to dis- 
continue his dangerous practices. 

How did he receive their admo- 
nition 7 With insolence and threatp 
enina[. 

who then conducted an expedi- 
tion against Merry Mount 7 Capt 
Standish. 

With what success 7 He took 
Morton prisoner. 

How? As Standish advanced 
to Morton's hous^, Morton stepped 
out to shoot him: but Standish 
seized the {^, ana look him pris- 
oner by mam strength. 

What was done with Morton 7 
He was conducted to Plymouth, 
and soon sent to England. 

Who cut down the May-pole at 
Merry Mount 7 Mr. Endicott, af- 
terwards Gov. of Ms. 

In what year 7 1628. 

MHiat name was then given to 
Merry Mount 7 Mount Dignn. 

When did Morton return to 
Mount Dagon 7 The next ^rear. 

How was he punished in the 
year 1631 7 His house was burnt 
down, and he was again sent a 
prisoner to England. 

Why was his house burnt 7 To 



give satisAction to the Indiaaa. 
whom he had greatly injured ; ana 
" that it might no longer be a rooat 
for unclean birds.'' 



Mscellaneoui Quesfibiif. 

No.t. 

Of what colony was Edward 
MHugfield presidoit 7 

How soon after the first settle- 
ment of Jamestown, were the peo- 
ple reduced from 600 to 60 7 

In what year, did Alexander 
wiite with Massasoit in confinning 
the treaty of PI}-mouth 7 

Who was John Lyford 7 

What period is distmguished for 
settlements 7 

Of what colony is Capt. John 
Smith considered the father 7 

What is meant by the tiarvmg 
timet 

What magistrates gave a most 
favorable testimony to the conduct 
of the church at Leyden 7 

Principal bay in K. 1. 7 

In which of the U. S. was a set- 
tlement commenced in 1623 7 

Who formed a conspiracy, to 
new' model the church and govern- 
ment of Plymouth 7 

Who was Thomas Morton 7 

In what year, were the Lomlon 
and Plymouth Companies formed T 

Who was unjustly excluded from 
the first council at Jamestown 7 

Who ofiered 500 bushels of com . 
to ransom his daughter 7 

What minister went with the 
Pilf rims from Levden to America T 

What neat tribe of Indians lived 
principalfy in R. 1. 1 

First permanent settlement in 
North America 7 

How much older if Plymouth ' 
than Dover 7 

Who abused Capt Standish with 
most opprobrious language, at Ply- 
mouth? 



what tk9xne did Moiton give to 
Mount Woilastoii t 

Who was Christopher Newport t 

Who was oentenced to pay CapL 
Smith a fine of 200 pounds ? 

What Indian priiicefis did Capt. 
Argal take, au4 carry to James- 
town ? . » ». 

- -What tribe in N. England con- 
listed of about 4000 Indians 7^ * 

What name was g^ven to Merry 
Mount, when the May-pole was cut 
down? 

The mouth of whit bav is be- 
tween Cape Henry and Cape 
Charles? 

What Indian princess married 
Mr. Rolfet / 

.. What did Robinson say in com- 
ihendation of Luther and Calvin ? . 

ISecond governor of Plymouth t • 

Afler Morton had been seriously 
admonished, by whom was he 
taken prisoner ? / 

How was Powhatan rendered 
friendly to the English ? 
'i-'Whete did Mrs. Bradford die t 

What Indian princess was con- 
verted, and called Rebecca ? 

Who advised the PI vmotheans to 
shakls <^ fbe name of Brownist t 

Who was governor of Plymouth 
SO years? ^ • 

Whom did Standish take prison- 
er at Mount I>sgon t 

- Into what bay, does the river 
James empty ? 

Who was much displeased with 
Mr. Rolfe, because he married, a 
king's dai^ter ? 

Why did the Indians of Va. 
carry presents to the whites, March 
21,16&? 

What was done with Morton 
after Standish had taken him 
prisoner ? 
, HSecond Gov. of Jamestown T 

In what country, did Pocahon- 
tas die? 

Of what ship, was Mr. Jones 
Captain? / . 

What do you recollect of Mr. 
Pace? 
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What Gov. of Jamestown com- 
mitted theprincipal management to 
Smith? 

At how many English ports did 
the Plymotheans call ? 

Who planted a little colony at 
Wessagusset? 

WhowasOkee? 

In what part of N. Y. did the 
Dutch build a fort m 1613 ? 

At what English ports, did the 
PI vmotheans call ? 

Whose house was burnt to give 
satisfaction to the mjured natives ? 

Who captured Okee 7 

Who attempted to plant a colony 
on one of the Elizabeth islands 1 

First governor of Plymouth ? 

Who advised the Plymotheans to 
seize and put to death the prin- 
cipal conspirators of the Ms. In- 
dians. 

Who was Opecancanons;h ? 
. What distinguished cnaraeter 
was captured by Opecancanoogh ? 

Who was Samoset? — Peck- 

SttOtf 

^ For what, is the year 1607 most 
cKstinguished ? 

Distinguished daughter of Pow- 
hatan? 

Who first hailed the Plymothe- 
ans welcome, after their arrival at 
Plymouth ? 

For what, Is the year 1492 most 
distinguished ? 

What distinguished man was 
preserved from death by Poca^ 
nontas ? 

What became of the Sagadahok 
colony ? 

Present name of Patuxet ? 

Who was lanough ? 

For what, is the year 1497 most 
distinguish^ 7 

Who introduced Squanto at Ply- 
mouth? 

For what, is the year 1498 most 
distinguished ? 

Who formed a plot, to destroy 
tbepeople at Jamestown in 1609 7 

What colony commenced in 
16907 
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Who was Saaanto ? 

How soon aiier the MtUement of 
the colooy of Jamestown, did Pow- 
bataa plot their destruction 1 

What name was given to them, 
who desired greater purity of wor- 
ship, discipline and iporals, in £ng- 

Wbo was Massasoit 7 
How many names have been 
pvea to a hiU, near Mr. Adams's 
u Quincy 7 
Who was Edward Wmgfield 7 
What dreadful plot did Poca- 
hontas reveal 7 
Who were the Wompaneags f 
Who was Capt WoUaston 7 



CHAPTER XXVU. — p. 42. 

Council of Plyvwuih. Patent of 
NdO'England, 

Who granted a patent to the 
Council of Plymouth 7— In what 
year 7 

Of how many membersy did the 
Council of Plymouth consist 7 40. 

Where dia they reside 7 In or 
near Plymouth in England. 

For what purpose, was the Coun- 
cil of Plymouth formed 7 

Between what degrees of lati- 
tude, is the territory granted 4»y 
this patent 7 

By what, is it bounded east and 
west 7 B V the Atlantic and Pacific. 

About how many degrees of lon- 
gitude, in length 7 

How many degrees of latitude, 
in width? 

How many miles in length t 
About 2700. * 

How many in width 7 

What states and territories in 
the U. S. are now embraced within 
thiserant7 

Woat British dominions 7 

What great lakes 7 [The three 
last questions may be answered 



with an aye upon the map, onleaa 
the teacher prefers to have the sui 
swers committed to memory.] 

What name was given to the 
whole territory, granted bjr this 
chai;ter 7 New Elngland. 

How many times larger was this 
territory, than N. England now is ? 
Twenty times. 

How much larger than the 24 
U.S. 7 Twice as large. 

What was James to receive lor 
granting this charter 7 One fifth 
part ot the gold and silver ores, 
that should ever be found within 
the premises. 

What right had James tolerant 
this territory to the Councu of 
Plymouth 7 No right 

On what, did he pretend to found 
his right 7 Upon the circumstance, 
that bis subjects had ** taken actu- 
al possession of the contin^t in his 
name, and to his use as sovereign 
lord '* of the same. 

What indication in Providence, 
did he think, invited him lo pro- 
mote settlements in this country 1 
The destruction of the natives Djr 
pestilence and war. • . 

What blessings did James pro- 
fess a wish to confer upon the sur- 
viving natives 7 Civilization ,aad 
Christianity. 

What special proviso was con- 
tained in this patent 7 If any of 
the lands should be found occupied 
by the subjects of Christian prin- 
ces, such occupants should not be 
molestedil 

Of what other patents, was this 
to the Council of Plymouth the 
foundation 7 



CHAPTER XXVin.— p.47. 

SetUemad of Ma»$ackusdiM, 

In what year, was laid the foua 
dation of the eolony of Ms. 7 
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By whom, was eranted the pa> 
tent of ^ this coIcnoy ? 

To whom ? Hemy Bf>sweU and 
five others. 

What territory did it convey 1 

How far did this territory extend 
east and west 7 From the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, about 2500 
miles. 

How many times greater was 
the len|th than the breadth! 
About 60 times. 

What city does Charles river 
separate from Charlestown ? 

in what stale, does the Merrimac 
rise? J 

What is its general direction in 
N. H.?— in»fi.? 

Who took the lead in forming 
a settlement at Salem ? 

In what year ? 

Indian name of Salem f 

Whom did Endicott find at 
Naumkeag? Roger Conant and 
two or three of his associates. 

Why did he not find Indians! 
Probablv most of them had been 
cut off By pestilence ; and all the 
sundvors had withdrawn. 

On ^ what account? Probably 
from fear of disease. 

What most remarkable circum- 
stance was common to Patuxet and 
Naumkeag, at the arrival of our 
forefathers? Not a native was 
found at either. 

Whelkice had Conant come to 
Naumkeaff ? Having continued 
awhile w'uh the Plymotheans, he 
removed to Nantasket; thence to 
C. Ann; and thence to Maum- 
keaf. 

now manv vessels came to Na- 
umkeag in 1^28 ? Two. 

With how - many passengers ? 
Probably about 100. 

What power did Idag Charies 
grant to the Ms. colony m 1629 ? 

$ Where did the people settle, 
that came «ver in 1629 ? 

What was Naumkeag thence 
called ? Salem. 

What distinguished ministers 



came over that year? Mr. Skel* 
ton and Mr. Higginson. 

Where was established the sec- 
ond church in New England ? At 
Salem. 

In what year? 1629. 

Who were immediately settled 
as their ministers? Mr Skelton 
and Mr. Higginson. 

What names were applied to the 
offices which they sfistained ? Mr. 
Skelton was called pastor, and Mr. 
Higffinson teacher. 

What was the difference? It 
was considered as the duty of the 
teacher principally to instruct by 
doctrinal discussioj[is, and of the 
pastor to make practical applica- 
tions and to exhort. But probably 
the difference was more m name, 
than in reality. 

Indian name of Charlestown? 
Mishawam. 

What Indians did they find at 
Bfishawam ? The Abergenians. 

Who was their Sachem ? John 
Sagamore. 

'What special kindness did he 
show the English ? He very read- 
ily allowed them to settle there. 

How did he treat diem after- 
wards? He was always very 
friendly. 

How much longer did he live ? 
About four years. 

Of what disease, did he die? 
Of the small pox. 

Among whom, did the small pox 
make most dreadful ravages about 
that time? The Indians in that 
region. 

In what hope, did Sagamore die ? 
That he should go to the English- 
man's God. 

Why was Mishawam called 
Charlestown ? Inhonor of Charies 1. 

How many of the colony died in 
that year ? About 80. 

^ What most distinguished char- 
acter came over m 1630? Joha 
Winthrop. 

To what oflSce, had he been ap» 
pointed ? 
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Who had baen ehoMn deputy 
goivtmorl 

Where did Gov. Winthrop first 
wd ? At Salem. 

In what month T 

To what place, did he remove in 
July 1 Charlestown. 

How many Bettlen arrived at 
Charlestown nearly at the same 
time 1 IfiOO. 

- What distinguished mmisters 
were among these settlers? Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. PhiUips. 

By what msupstrates, was the 
colony go vemedi B v a governor, 
deputy governor, ana several as- 
sistants. 

By whom, were these chosen- at 
first? By the patentees in Eng- 
land. 

By whom, were thev chosen af- 
ter their arrival ? Tne assistants 
were chosen by the people; the 
governor and deputy governor, 
sometimes by the assistants, aua 
sometimes by the people. 

How often ? Once a year. 

What was the first question de- 
cided by the court, after their ar- 
rival 7 How the minister should 
oe maintained. ' 

What provision did they make 
for Mr. Phillips ? To build him a 
house, and give him 90 pounds a 
year. 

How many dollars are 30 pounds 
sterling 7 

How much better yna money 
then, than now? About three 
times. 

Where was Mr. Phillips settled 7 
At Watertown. 

What provision did they make 
for Mr. Wilson ? To build him a 
house, and give him 20 pounds a 
year, till the arrival of his wife. 

Where was Mr. Wilson settled 7 
At Charlestown. 

To what jp^ace, did he very soon 
remove ? To Shawmut. 

^ How many colonists came over 
10 Ms. m the year 16307 About 
1700./ 



/in how many veifeis f 17. 

In what town in Ms. were aeitle- 
ments commenced in 1630 ? Dor- 
chester, Watertown, Boston aad 
Rosbury. 

In what town, did great sickness 
and mortality prevail that summer t 
At Charlestown. 

What cause was assigned for its 
being more sicklv there than else- 
where ? The ba<uiess of the water, 
as they could than find none but 
what was brackish. 

To what place, did the Gov. and 
the principal part of the people of 
Charlestown soon remove? To 
Shawmut 

On what account? Principally 
for the sake of an excellent spring 
of water there. 

Who infbrmed them of that 
sprmg, and invited them over? 
Mr. William Blackstone. 

How long had Mr. Blackstone 
resided in Shawmut? Probably 
several years. 

What name was first given to 
Shawmut, by the English? Tri- 
mountain. 

Why? On account of three 
large nills in Shawmut. 

What Hills ? Copt's Hill, Bea- 
con Hill, and Fort Hill. 

What was Trimoontain soon 
called 7 Boston. 

Why ? Principally from respect 
to Mr. Cotton, a most distinguished 
minister from Boston in England. 

What town immediately became 
the metropolis of Ms, 7 Boston. 

Where is Copt's Hill ? At the 
north end of Boston, near Charles- 
town bridge. 

Wliere is Fort Hill? In the 
eastern central part* of the city, 
near the principal wharves. 

Where was Beacon Hill? In 
the western part of the city, N. E. 
of the state house. 



What h^ become of Beacon 
7 A nw years ago, it was 
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duf dow^, to furnish situations for 
bouding^ 
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€How many of Mb, cokmy died 
ki the year 1690 7 About SOO. 

How many returned to Eng- 
land? About 100. 

Why did they return 7 Partly 
6om fear of famine, luid partly from 
dislike to the civil government. 

Why did theydiuike the govern- 
ment f They thought it too strict 
in restraining and punishing their 



What did Gov. Dudley say of 
their departure 7 ** Glad were we 
•o lo be rid of them.'' 

By what, were the people fpteaU 
It distressed the ensuing wmtef 7 
Scarcity. 

What wpointmentwas made on 
account ot this scarcity 7 

Upon what, were many families 
obliced to subsist T 

What was substituted for the in- 
tended fast 7 — Why 7 

^ What number came over from 
E]U[land in 1631 7 About 90. 

How many in 1632 7 Nearly 250. 

What greatly discouraged many 
people in England from coming 
over in those vears 7 The calami- 
ties of those who came over before ; 
the actual reUim of so many to 
England ; fhlse representations of 
this country: and above all the 
wicked machinations of the ene- 
mies of Ms. 

What conduced to promote emi- 
g^tions in these years, notwith- 
standing these obstacles^ 7 Oppres- 
sions in England. 

What two causes most conduced 
to increase these oppressions 7 The 
rising power of the queen, and the 
persecutiue spirit of Bishop Laud. 

Why did the power of the queen 
have this effect 7 She was a zeal- 
ous, active Papist, and her husband 
was extremely fond of her. 

Who was hier husband 7 Charles 
I. 

"Who probably conduced more 
than any other man. to promote 
the settlement of Mb. i Archbishop 



How T By his estveme sopenfi- 
tion, outrageous conduct and horri- 
ble persecutions, he drove away 
thousancb from England, who found 
an asylum here. 

When did Laud become arch- 
bishop of Canterbury 7 In 1633. 

How long aAer that, did the 
tide of emigration continue to flow 
abundantly from England 7 For 7 
years. 

Why did it almost entirely cease 
in 16407 Because the Puritans 
ceased to be persecuted. 

Why did the Puritans then cease 
to be persecuted ? The power of 
Charles and Laud was broken. 

How 7 By the spirit of liberty. 

What became of Laud and 
Charles 1.7 They were put to 



How many emigrants had then 
arrived in New England in the 
whole 7 About 20,0w. 

In how many ships? About 
300. 

At what expense? 200,000 
pounds steriing. 

How many dollars ? 

Eoual to how many dollars 
now? 

In what part of New-England, 
had these emigrants landed f Al- 
most all of them in Ms. 

Have more emigrated to New- 
England, or from it, since the year 
16^7 From it. 



CHAPTER XXIX. — p. 49. 

SeUUment of Maryland. 

^ Who commenced the first settle- 
ment in Md. 7 William Claybome* 

In what year 7 1631. 

How long after the arrival of 
Winthrop in Ms. 7 

Where did Claybome settle? 
On Kent island. 



Where is Kent island T Near 
the east side of Cbesapeak bajr, 
opposite to Annapolis. 

What authority had Claybone 
to form a settl^nent there 7 He 
had had permission from the king 
to traffic m those parts. 

What was the effect of this seU 
tlement afterwards f It produced 
great contention «nd diffieultieir 

What king granted a patent of 
Md.t — TowEom? r 

In what year f 

Proper name of Lord' Balti- 
more f 

Where is Baltimore^ of which 
Calvert was Baron T In Ireland. 

For whom was Md. called 7 

Who was her father 7 

Her husband 7 Charles I. 

Religion of Lord Baltimore 7 
Roman Catholic. 

Meaiiin|F of Roman Catholic 7 

Whom did Lord Baltimore make 
governor of his colony 7 

In what year, did Gov. Calvert 
begin a setUement in Md. t 

With bow many planters 7 

Where 7 At St Mary. 

Where was St Mary 7 On the 
north side of the Potomac, very 
near the mouth. 

By what bay, is Md. divided 7 

On what river, is Baltimore 7 

Into what, does the Petapsco 
emptv 7 

Why did emimnts flock to Md. 7 
The greatest religious freedom was 
there enjoyed. 

What renders this religious free- 
dom peculiarly remarkable 7 The 
proprietor, governor and people 
were Papists. 

What may in some measure 
diminish our wonder at this 7 The 
Calverts were subjects of a prince 
professedly Protestant, had re- 
ceived very great favors from him, 
and might hope to gain some favor 
for their fellow Catholics in Eng- 
land. Besides, the Calverts were 
unquestionably among the most 
liberal CathoUcs, that ever lived. 



CHAPTER XXX. — p. 50. 

BettUmad of CoimeeHeuL 

What Sachem visited Bo«t<« and 
Plymouth m 16917 Waliquimi- 
cut 

For what purpose 7 To entreat 
the English to settle m his domin- 
ions on Ct river. 

What induced him to do this? 
Fear of the Pequot Indians. 

Character of the PequoCs? 
They were the most fierce and 
dreadful tribe in New England. 

Why did not Gov. Winthrop atr 
tempt to comply with the request 
of Wahquimicut 7 The colony of 
Ms. had been settled so recently, 
that it was not practicable. 

How far was the request regard- 
ed by the government of Plymouth f 
The next year, they sent men to Ct. 
river to make observations. 

Li what year, was the first framed 
house erected in Ct. 7 

By whom 7 The Plymotheans. . 

For what purpose 7 

On which siae of Ct. river, is 
Windsor 7 

Which way from East Windsor f 

What river empties into the Ct. 
at Windsor 7 Farmineton river. 

How was the English trading 
house situated in relation to Far- 
mington river 7 A little below the 
mouth. 

Who forbade the Plymotheans to 
proceed up the Ct. 7 

Where were the Dutch, when 
they made this prohibition 7 

What did the Dutch threaten to 
do, if the Plymotheans did not in- 
stantly stop T Fire upon them. 

How was this threat treated 7 

Conduct of the Dutch 7 They 
did not presume to fire. 

Where did the Dutch erect a 
trading-house very soon afler.7 At 
Hartford. 

^To whom, was first jriven s 
patent of Ct.7 Robert Eari of 
Warwick. 
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By whom? The council of 
^ Plymouth. 

In what year 7 1630. 
|. What relation did he sustain to 

.. that council f He was president. 

To whom, did Warwick transfer 

his patent? To Lord Say and 

J Seal, Lord Brook, Richard Sal- 

tonstall, John Uambden and seven 

others. 

In what year f 1631. 

I * What is the eastern boundary of 

J the -land, granted by this patent f 

Narraganset bay and Narraganset 

river. 

I What is Narraganset river more 

generally called f Pawtucket river. 

What is it called in Ms. ? Black- 
stone river. 

Northern boundary ? A line ex^ 
tending west from the head of 
Blackstone river, to the Pacific 
ocean. 

Southern boundary ? A line ex- 
tending from the mouth of Narra- 
ganset bay along the sea coast 120 
miles, and thence west to the Pa- 
cific. 

Western boundary t The Pa- 
cific. 

Of what states and territories 
does it embrace a part ? 

What great lakes 7 

How many times greater is the 
territory granted by that* patent, 
than the state of Cu 7 Fifly times. 

^ Whence came the first settlers 
of Ct. 7 From Ms. 

From what towns 7 Dorchester, 
Newtown and Watertown. 

How long had they resided 
there 7 Most of them, from one, 
to four years. 

Why did they wish to remove 7 
Principally for the sake of more 
and better land. 

To whom, did some of them pe- 
tition for leave to remove? To 
the general court of Ms. 

In what year 7 1634. 

With what success 7 They were 
permitted to remove to some other 
parte of Ms. but not to Ct / 



What was their conduct upon 
this refusal 7 Most of them acqui- 
esced ; but a very few removed the 
same year to Ct. 

Where did these few settle T A» 
Pyquaug. 

Present name of Pyquaug^ 
Wethersfield. 

On which side of the Ct. is it 7 

How is W. situated in relation 
to the rest of Ct 7 It is the cen- 
tral town. 

In what year, were the petition- 
ers allowed to remove to Cu 7 In 
1635. 

In what towns, in Ct did a con- 
siderable number settle in 16357 
Wethersfield, Hartford and Wind- 
sor. 

What arrang[ements were made 
for settlements m these towns 7 A 
number of men were sent on to 
build log houses, &c. 

How large was the company of 
men, women and children, that re- 
moved to Ct in Oct 1635 7 About 
60. 

How long were they in perform- 
ing the journey 7 A fortnight 

What is about the distance from 
Cambridge to Hartford 7 .' .^ ; 

What number removed' to Ct 
that year 7 Probably about 200. 

Where settled the emigrante 
from Dorchester 7 At Wmosor. 

— — those from Newtown 7 At 
Hartford. 

those from Watertown 7 At 

Wethersfield. 

How did ihey attempt to trans- 
port their furniture and provisions 7 

What became of these 7 

How could the Ct. settlers live 
without them 7 They were reduced 
to extreme distress. 

How many returned to Ms. in the 
beffinniiig of winter 7 Nearly 100. 

HowT Some by land through 
the wilderness ; but the greater part 
having wdked to the mouth of Ct 
river, sailed to Boston. 

What was the condition of those. 
who kept their stations on the river 7 
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On what, did the/ prioeipall^ 

iMbftUt? 

What became of the ealUe, that 
eould not be got over die river 7 

Were not these faUien of Ct 
very imprudent to attempt a lettle- 
ment there, bo late in the leaMn t 
Perhaps not. Had their goods ar- 
rived according to their expecta- 
tion, and had Uie season been as 
mild as usual, they might have 
been carried through the winter, 
without any trials deserving the 
historian's notice. 

6 Who arrived at Boston in 
1636, with a commissioB as gov- 
emor of Ct t 

Who gave him bis commission f 

For what purpose, did he send 
90 men to the mouth of Ct. river 7 

On which side of the river, did 
they build the fort 7 The west side. 

Whatdid they call it? 

Why? In honor of the two 
lords, that commissioned him. 

Who appeared soon after, to take 
possession of the river? 

Who prevented the landing of 
the Dutch 7 

f In what year, did Messrs. 
Hooker and Stone remove to Ct. ? 

Wliere did they settle ? 

How many settlers came wifh 
them 7 A hundred. 

How long were the^ in coming ? 

What was their guide ? 

On what, did tbev subsist ? 

How many inhabitants were 
there then in the three towns of 
Ct.? About 800. 

t Note M. 
Sentence of banishment, 
" Whereas Mr. Roger Williams, 
one of the elders of the church or 
Salem, hath broached and divulged 
diverse new opinions, against the 
authority of magistrates; as also 
writ letters of defamation, both of 
the magistrates and diurcnes here, 
and that before any conviction, 
and yet maintaineth tne same with- 



CHAPTEK XXXL^-jkM. 
aettUmeM pf Xkade-JUtrnd, 



Who 
of Providence 7 

In what year ? 

How long after the wtUeiiieiit of 
Hartford and Windsor? of Boa- 
ton? of Plymouth? — of James- 
town? 

Wliere bad Mr. Williams been 
a minister ? In Enrland, in New- 
Pi vnyiuth and in Suem. 

where was he, when aentcaced 
to banishment 7 In Salem. 

In what year, was his sentence? 
1635. 

With what crimes, was he 
charged? Broaching and di- 
vulging new and daqgerous opin- 
ions against the authority of ma^^is 
trates, and writing letters of def 
amation both of magistrates and 
cburches.'t 

Was not this banishment perse- 
cution ? If it was^ inflicted m any 
degree for mere opinien, it was per- 
secution ; if for misconduct, it might 
have been just. 

What was the fact ? He aeems 
to have been banished for declar- 
ing and propagating opinions, and 
for defamation. 

Meaning of defamaitum T 

What was the conduct of Mr. 
Williams in relaUoa to Ms. after 
his settlement at Providence? 
Um'ibrmly kind. 

What great benefit did Mr. Wi)- 



out anv retraction : it is therefore 
ordereo, that the said Mr. Williams 
shall de^t out of this jurisdiction 
within SIX weeks, now next ensu- 
ing; which, if he neflect to per- 
form, it shall be lawful for the gov- 
ernor and two of the magistrates to 
send him to some place out of this 
jurisdiction, niot to return any more, 
without license from the court" 
See Wuithrop's Hist, of N. E. ed- 
ited by Savage j Yol. I. p. 167. 
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hwaa eonler upon New-England f 
He was probably the means of 
BAving the colonies from destruction 
by the Indians. 

How? Bj^ conciliating some 
Indians, and giving information of 
the hostile intentions of others. 

How many removed with Cod- 
dinrton to Ac|uetneck 1 — When 7 

What was Aguetneck after- 
wards called 7 — Why ? 

Where is Rhodes ? 

What two circumstances pro- 
moted the settlement of R. I. 7 

In what year, were Providence 
and R. I. incorporated by a char- 
ter? In 1644. 

Who obtained that charter/ 

Where? In England. 

Of whom t/^ 



CHAPTER XXXn.— p.65. 

Pequot War, 

In what year, was the Pequot 
war? 

How long after the settlement 
of Wethersfield7~of Hartford 
and Windsor 7 

Where was the principal resi- 
dence of the Pequots ? 

What other re^ous did they oc- 
cupy ? The regions that are now 
New* London and Stonington. 

In what part of Ct. are New- 
London, Groton and Stonington ? 

Which of these towns is between 
the other two ? Groton. 

Near the mouth of what river, is 
New-London ? 

lodian name of the Thames? 
Peauot river. 

Where was Pequot harbor ? At 
the mouth of the Thames. 

What tribe of Indians was tho 
most warlike and terrific in New- 
England? TheP^uots. 



Where had they previoi|$ljr 

lived 7 In the interior. 

How had they gained possession 
of the coast 7 ay conquest. 

Where was their principal fort t 
In Groton, a few miles from New 
London. 

Where had they another fort? 
On MysUc river, near the border of 
Stonington, 6 or 7 miles from their 
principal fort. 

What was their smaller foft 
called ? Fort Mystic. 

$ How many warriors had tlie 
Prauots 7 About 700. 

Their principal sachem ? Sassa- 
cus. 

What was his character? He 
was a most mighty and terrible 
warrior. 

How many sachems had he un- 
der him 7 Twentjf-six. 

Who was the principal of these? 
Mononotto. 

What was the only tribe in 
their vicinity, that the Pequots 
had not conquered 7 The Narra- • 
gansets. 

Which way from the residen^a 
of the PequoU, was the country of 
the Narragansets 7 

$ Whom did the confederates 
of the Pequots murder in 1634? 
Cant. Stone, Capt. Norton and 
eight others. 

where were these murders per- 
petrated 7 On Ct. river, a few 
miles from the mouth. 

Why were the Pequots chargea> 
ble with the guilt of this massacre ? 
Sassacus was knowing to it, shared 
the plunder, and had probably con- 
trived it. 

$ When did the Pequots make 
a treaty of peace with the English 
at Ms.? In 1634, soon after ihip 
murder of Stone, &c. 

Why did the Pequots wish to be 
at peace with the English 7 The 
Dutch and the Narragansets were 
making war upon them. 

Between whom, did the Pequot^ 
vnitk the English to act as m^^' 



ton T Themtelves and the Nam- 
gaoMti. 

Conduct of the Pequots after that 
treaty? They were more hostile 
and bloody than before. 

How did they regard the Eng- 
lish 7 As strangers and intruders. 

What resolution did the Pequots 
then form, respecting the English 
in this country? To extermmaite 
them. Meaning of exterminate 7 
' ^ How did the Pequots think 
they could exterminate the Eng- 
lish? By uniting all the Indians 
against tnem. 

With what tribe, did the Pe- 
auots make the {greatest eflbrts for 
mis purpose ? Tne Narragansets. 

Principal argument, which the 
Pequots urged with the Narragan- 
sets ? That the English, if suffered 
to continue, would exterminate the 
Indians. 

Influence of .this argument? 
The Narragansets were almost 



f Note N. 

Jfitftfer of Mr. John Oldham, 
cBoenged by John Gallop. 

In August, 1656, was murdered 
by the Indians, Mr. John Oldham, 
who had been expelled from Plym- 
outh. There is reason to hope, 
that after his wonderful preserva- 
tion on the shoals of Cape Cod, 
he did really mend his mannere. 
Having resided a while at Nan- 
tasket, Cape Ann and perhaps at 
Salem or Charlestown, he was 
among the first planters of Water- 
town. There he was not only a 
respectable citizen, but bad the 
honor to be one of 24 freemen, who 
in 1634, represented the eight towns 
in Ms. and constituted the first gen- 
eral court of delegates in that col- 
<Miy. 

The leading circumstances of his 
death, are the following. 

As Mr. John Gallop was sailing 
near Block island, he saw a small 
vtaKl, which he took to be Bfr. 



persaaded to combine against the 
English. 

What prevented ? llieir thirst 
for revenge. 

Who had probably made upoa 
them, an impression favorable to 
the English ? Roger Williams. 

M^at method dud the governor 
of Ms. adopt, to prevent the union? 
Sent for Miantonimo, and made a 
treaty with him. 

In what year ? 1636. 

Name or that governor of Ms. ? 
Henry Vane. 

WhowasMiantiftiimo? Nephew 
to Canonicus, and next to bun in 
authority. 

Principal articles of that treaty ? 
To maintain a firm peace (oreth^; 
to unite in war against the Pe- 
quots ; to maintain n-ee trade, and 
to have the treaty extend to pos- 
terity. 

$ In what year was John Old- 
ham murdered ? f — Where ? 

Oldham's, and accordingly hailed 
him 3 but received no answer. As 
he saw the deck full of Indians, 
and a canoe, just gone from Old- 
ham's vessel, filledwiih goods and 
Indians, he suspected^ that Oldham 
had been murdered. 

He had with him only one man 
and two small boys. He and his 
little party were armed with two 
guns and two pistols. The Indians 
were 14 or 15 in number, armed 
with guns, pikes and swords. Not- 
withstanding the extreme disparity 
of forces, Gallop being a most cour- 
ageous and resolute man, dared to 
attack the savages. As he had no 
bullets, the two guns and two pis- 
tols were loaded with large shot, 
and at once discharged at the In- 
dians; who were so frightened, 
that they instantly skulked beneath 
the deck. There for a while^ they 
felt secure. But Gallop getting to 
the windward of them, with a brisk 
gale, drove against their vessel with 
such violettcei as ahnost to overset i 



WUeh way it Block island from 
R.L— firomF^iffieldf 

From what place, had be been 
•auseiled for bad condactt 

What was the occasion of his 
lefonnationf* 

From what town, was be sent to 
the general court -Of delegates in 

By whom, was he murdered ? 

What Indians 1 Principally, 
Block-Islanders and Narragansets. 

Who avenged the death of O. f 

Who assisted Gallop 7 

By whom, were several of the 
surviving murderers protected ? 
The PequoU. 

$ What fort did the Pequots be- 
siege, towards the close of 1636 1 
Fort Saybrook^ 




them. Six of the affrightened sav- 
ages leaped into the sea, and were 
drowned. Standing off again, and 
running down upon her a second 
time, he bored her with his anchor ; 
and the two vessels being thus fast- 
ened to each other, he attempted to 
shoot the Indians in their lurking 
places, through the side of their 
vessel. At length getting loose, he 
drove down upon them the third 
time, and caused 4 or 6 more to 
jump overboard. There being but 
tour left, he ventured to go aboard of 
iheir vessel. He immediately took 
and bound two of them. Two 
others, armed with swords in a lit^ 
tie room below, could not be driven 
from their retreat. — Mr. Oldham'^ 
torpse was found on board, the 
heaid split, and the body horribly 
mangled, and not yet cold. 



t Note O. 

Kxireme trials of the Ctjjplanters 
in the spnng of 1637. 

The affairs of Ct at this time, 
t a most gloomy aspect They 
sustained great losses incattb- 



contivftT 

sflruig. ^ ',>*•' 

-ma^ Uie siege raised 
" Mason and f0 

What kept the people of Ct in 
eontinual alarm in the spring of 
1637 ? The incursions or the Pe- 
quots. 

How many men did the Pequots 
murder, that year, at Wethersfield f 

How many women f 

How many younjg females did 
they carry into captivity 1 

What were then the condition 
and prospects of the people of Ct. 1 
Most distressing. 

In what, had they sustained very 
great losses in the two preceding 
years 1 1 

and goods m the preceding years^ 
and even this year, they were un- 
fortunate with respect to their cat- 
tle. The^ had no hay, but what 
they cut from the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of an uncultivated country. 
To make eood English meadow^ 
was a.wonc of time. The wild, 
coarse grass, vrhich the people cut, 
was often mowed too late, and but 
poorly made. They did not al- 
ways cut artufficient quantity even 
of this poor hay. Tney had no 
com, or provender, with which 
they could feed them : and amidst 
the multiplicity of affairs, which 
at their first settlement, demanded 
their attention, they could not pro- 
vide sul;h shelters for them, as were 
necessary durine the long and se- 
vere winters, of this nortnem cli- 
mate. From a union of these 
ciroumstances, some of their cattle 
were lost, and those, which lived 
through the wioter, were commonly 
poor. Notwithstanding all the ex- 
ertions, the people had made the 
preceding summer, they had not 
Been able, in the multiplicity of 
their affairs, and under their incon- 
veniences, to raise a sufficiency of 
provisions. Their provisions were 



Wkai ii nid of tiieb prorif- 

IiMtniiiient principallj used in 
wlthratinc the earth > 

Price of a good cow t 

How manv dollars f 

Why did thejr waul all their men 
■Ihoaief 

To what danger, were they ex* 
poeed^ when hunting, fishin^^, or 
coltivatinf their fields f 

■ot oafy very coarse, but very dear 
and scanty. The people were not 
only inexperienced in the husbandry 
of the country, but they had but 
few oxen or ploughs. They per- 
formed almost the whole culture 
the earth with hoes. This ren- 
dered it both exceedingly slow and 
laborious. 

Every article bore a high price. 
Valuable as money was at that 
day, a good cow could not be pur- 
chased under thirty pounds. In- 
dian com was about five shillings 
a bushel ; and labor and other ar- 
ticles bore a proportionable price. 

In addition to all these oifiicul- 
ties, a most insidious and dreadful 
enemy were now destroying the 
lives and property of the colonists, 
attempting; to raise the numerous 
Indian tribes of the country against 
them, and Uireatened the utter ruin 
of the whole colony. The inhabit- 
ants were in a feeble state, and few 
in number. They wantea all their 
men at home, to prosecute the ne- 
cessary business of the plantations. 
They bad n6t a sufficiency of pro- 
visions for themselves, there would 
therefore be the greatest difficulty 
in furnishing a small army with 
provisions u>road. •— They could 
neither hunt, fish, nor cultivate 
their fields, nor travel at home, or 
abroad, but at the peril of their 
fives. They were obliged to keep 
a constant watch by nig^t and day ; 
to so armed to their daily labors, 
andi^to the public worship. — They 
were obliged to keep a constant 



When were they obficed ta 
watch against the Pequota f 

Where did they go armed t 

^ Where did Uie general oonit 
meet at this awful crisis 7 

What did they consider in the al> 
nott danger T The existence of 
the colony and the lives of all the 
people. 

How many had been mmdered 
by the PequoU 7 



watch and guard at their houses of 
worship on the Lord's day, and 
whenever they convened for the 
public worship.^ They lay down 
and rose up in fear and danger. If 
they shoald raise a party of men, 
and send them to firfat tne enemy 
on their own ground, it would ren- 
der the settlements proportionably 
weak at home, m case of an as- 
sault from the enemy. Every thing 
indeed appeared dark and threats 
ening. tfnt nothinr could discoui^ 
age men, who had an unshaken 
confidence in the divine govern- 
ment, and wen determined to sac- 
rifice every other consideration, 
for the ei^oyment of the uncorrupt* 
ed gospel, and the propagation of 
religion and liberty m America. 

'^In this important crisis, a 
court was summoned at Hartford, 
on Monday, the first of May. As 
they were to deliberate on matters, 
in vdiich the lives of the subjects, 
and the very existence of the col- 
ony were concerned, the towns for 
l^e first time sent, committees. 

** The court on mature delibera- 
tion, considerine that the Pequots 
had killed nearly thirty of the Eng- 
lish^: that they had tortured, and 
insulted their captives in a most 
horrible manner; that they were 
attempUng to engace all the In- 
dians, to unite for the purpose of 
extirpating the English ; and tho 
danger the whole colony was in, 
unless some capital blow coald b« 
immediately given their enemies, 
determtnecL that an ofiensive war 



What most impcMrtant determina- 
tion was fonned by the court t 

How many men did they vote to 
raise ? 

How many from Hartford 7 
How many from Windsor t 
How many from Wethersfield T 
How many men did Ms. deter- 
mine to sena against the Pequota T 

too. 



should be carried on against them, 
by the three towns of Windsor, 
Hartford and Wethersfield. They 
voted, that 90 men should be raised 
forthwith; 42 from Hartford, 90 
from Wmdsor, and 18 from Weth- 
Irsfield. Notwithstanding the ne- 
eessities and poverty of the peoplQ. 
all necessary supplies were voted 
for this lillle army. No sooner 
was this resolution adopted, than 
the people prosecuted the most 
vigorous measures, to carry it in- 
to immediate and effectual execu- 



t Note P. 

Address of the Rev. Thomas 
Hooker to Copt, Ufason and his 
little ormy at Hartfordy when 
about to march against me Pt- 
quots. 

*' Fellow Soldiers, Countrymen- 
and Companions, you are this day 
assembled by the special provi- 
dence of God. You are not col- 
lected by wild fancy, nor ferocious 
passions. It is not a tumultuous as- 
sembly whase actions are abortive, 
or if successful, produce only theft, 
rapine^ rape and murder ; crimes 
inconsistent with nature's light, in- 
consistent with a soldier's vaJor. 
You, my dear Hearts, were select- 
ed from your neighbors, by the 
sodly fathers of the land, for your 
known courage, to execute such a 
work. Your cause is the cawe of 
Heaven. The enemy hav* blas- 
pbemed year God, and slain his 
6 



How maay did Plymoalh 7 SQL 

Chaplain of the Ct. men t Mr. 
Stone, of Hartford. 

Commander? Capt. John Bf»* 
son. 

Where had he been trained te 
arms? In the Netherlands. 

^ Who delivered to the CL meB^ 
a most afiectinf address, just be* 
fore they started f f 

servants. You are only the minis- 
ters of his justice. I Ho not pre- 
tend, that ^'our enemies are care- 
less, or mdifferenL No; their 
hatred is inflamed ; their lips thirst 
for blood ; they would devour you, 
and all the people of God. But 
my brave soldiers, their guilt has 
reached the clouds ; they are ripe 
for destruction ; their cruelty is no- 
torious ; and cruelty and cowardice 
are always united. — There is noth- 
ing, therefore, to prevent your cer- 
tain victory, but their nimble feet, 
their impenetrable swamps and 
woods : (rem these your small niim- 
bers will entice* them, or your cour- 
age drive them. I now put tlie 
question, Who would not tight in 
such a cause? fight with undaunted 
boldness ? Do you wish for more 
encouragement ? More I give you. 
Riches waken the soldier's sword ; 
and though you will not obtain 
silver andgofd on the field of vic- 
tory, you will secure what is infi- 
nitely more precious ; you will se- 
cure the liberties, the privileges and 
the lives of Christ's church in this 
new worid. You will procure 
safety for your affectionate wives, 
safety for your prattling, harmless, 
smiling babes. You will secure aD 
the blessings, enjoyed by the people 
of Gqd in the ordinances of the 
gospel. Distinguished was the 
honor conferred upon David, for 
fighting the battles of the Lord. 
This honor, O ye courageous sol- 
diers of God, is now prepared for 
you. You will now execute his 
vengeanee on the heathen; ytm 
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By whaL did he say they were 
•seembled? 

What did he say of the guilt of 
the Pequots 7 

With what, did he say, craelty 
if always united 7 

If any Christian soldier should 
be slain, what did Mr. Hooker say, 
would be the reason 7 ' 

In whose strength, did he exhort 
them to inarch 7 

$ How many Mohegan Indians 
went with Ma^^on, agamst the Pe- 
quots 7 70. 

By whom, commanded 7 Uncas. 

Where did the Mohegans live 7 
North of the Pequots. 

Where was the residence of Un- 
cas 7 In what is now called Nor- 
wich. 

What most appalling difficulty 
did they meet witii at baybrook 7 
A division in opinion between Capt. 
Mason and his officers. 

What measures did the officers 
wish to pursue 7 To sail immedi- 
ately to Pequot harbor, and attack 
both the Pequot forts, as soon as 
possible. 

Why 7 Such were their orders 
from the general court, and they 
wished to finish the campaign, as 
.soon as possible. 

Why did Mason object to this f 
He had just received new informa- 
tion respecting the force and con- 
dition of the Pequots. He con- 
cluded that in saihng into Pequot 
harbor, he should certainly be dis- 
covered; that he shoulcf be at- 
tacked at landing, and either driven 
back, or prevented from destroying 

will bind their kings in chains, and 
their nobles in fetters of iron. But 
perhaps some one may feajn that a 
ratal arrow may deprive %m of 
this honor. Let every faithful sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ be assured, 
that if any servant be taken away, 
it is merely because the honors or 
this world are too narrow for his 
reward. An everlasting crowu is 



any coosiderable number of the 
swiA-footed Pequoter 

^From whom, had Mason re- 
ceived new information respecting 
the PequoU 7 Probably from the 
two females, that had beea cap- 
tured at Wethersfield. 

Who had showed them special 
kindness 7 The wife of Mono- 
notto. 

Who was MononoUo ? The chief 
next in auiboritv under Sassacus. 

By whom haa these females been 
redeemed 7 By the Dutch. 

Where did the Dutch deliver 
their redeemed captives to tiie 
English 7 At Saybrook. 

Name of one of these captives | 
Probably Swain. 

^ Why may these females be cod- 
sidered as probably the saviors of 
the colony 7 There is reason to 
believe, that the information, which 
they communicated, was the means 
of inducing Mason to adopt the 
plan he dioT 

6 What was Mason's plan f To 
sail to the mouth of the Nanraganset 
bay, and thence to march to the 
forts, and take the Pequots by sur- 
prise. 

What method was proposed lo 
bring Mason and his onicers to 
agreement? Mr. Stone was re- 
quested most importunately to pray 
tor them. 

How did his prayer seem to be 
answered 1 Mason's plan was 
most cordially adopted. 

What other new arrangement 
did they make at Saybrook? 
They sent 20 men back, to defend 



set upon his head, because the re- 
wards of this li.fe are insufficienL 
March then, with Christian courage, 
in the strength of the Lord. March 
with faith in his divine promises : 
and soon your swords shall find 
your enemies ; soon they shall fall, 
like leaves of the forest, under yoor 
feet" ^ 
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Ct. and took 80 of the garrison to 
flupply their placet. 

l^tstinguished officer among the 
latter f Capt. Underbill. 

& When aid they sail from Say- 
brook Y Friday, Ma^ 19. 

When did ihev arrive at the p^ 
in Narraganset bay 7 Next day. 

Which way is the mouth of N. 
bay from Pequot harbor 1 

About how far? 

Whom did Mason and Underhtll 
visit on Monday ? Canonicus. 

For whom, did Canonicus imme- 
diately send 7 Miantonimo. 

Request, made to these sachems 7 
rhat Mason and his army might 
pass to the Peouot forts. 

Reply of Miantonimo 7 That 
he highly approved of the expedi- 
tion and that he would send men 
with them. 

Remark of Miantonimo respect- 
ing the force of the English 7 That 
it was too small to fight the mighty 
Pequots. 

^ With how many forces, did 
Mason march on Wednesday 7 77 
Sng^lish, 60 Mohegaris, and 200 
Narragansets. 

How many in the whole 7 

Where were the other 13 Eng- 
ish and 10 Mobegans 7 Probably 
n the ships. 

How far were they then from the 
Pequots 7 Nearly 40 miles. 

By whom, was Mason reinforced 
Thursday morning 7 Several Nar- 
•aganset Indians, 
^fumber of Indians then under 
If ason 7 Nearly 500. 

What inquiry did the Indians 
nake at Pawcatuck river 7 What 
vss Mason's intention. 

W^hat did he assure them 7 That 
le intended to attack the Pequots 
a their forts. 

How were the Indians affected 7 
They were filled with terror; and 
oaiiy of them deserted. 

How far from fort Mystic did 
bey encamp Thursday night 7 
Lboat two miles. 



What did the sentinels beaf 
during a considerable part of tha 
ni^t / The singing and yelling 
oflhe Pequots. 

Why were the Pequots rejoi- 
cing 7 They had seen the En^ish 
pass in their vessels, and supposed 
they durst not attack them. Be* 
sides, ISO warriors had been sent 
to the fort that evening, who the 
next morning, Vere to march out 
in pursuit of the English. 

$ When did Mason attack fort 
Mystic? Friday morning, May 

Why did Mason conclude not to 
attack both forts at the same time 7 
His men were much worn down 
with heat and fatigue, and the In- 
dians with him were exceedingly 
terrified. • . 

Who was their chief guide? 
Wequosh, a revolted Pequot. 

What did Wequosh and Uncas 
then say of the friend- Indians ? 
That they were much afraid. 

What 'word did Mason send 
thein 7 By no means to fly ; but 
to take their stations at any dis- 
tance, and see, if the English would 
fight. 

Where was fort Mystic situated t 
On the top of a hill, about six nules 
distant from Pequot harbor. 

How was the fort formed 7 Br 
long sticks of wood, set in the 
ground close together. 

What name is given to sticks of 
wood, thus placed in the ground ! 
Pales or pahsadoes. 

At what time, in the day was 
the attack made? Just before the 
dawn. 

How near did Mason come to 
the fort, before he was discovered 7 
Within a rod or two. 

How was the alarm first given 7 
By the barking of a dog. 

How communicated 7 A Pequot 
roared out, Otoaumux! OioauN 

vMxy 

Afeaninff 7 p. 55. 

Where did some of Mason'i mm ^ 
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■Ket fome of Underbill's T Near 
llie centre of (he fort. 

§ What did Mason say, when 
♦ irictory was doubtful ? 

What did he then do 7 

What was the effect ? 

When the sun rose, what did it 
show? 

How many wigwams were 
burnt t 

How many Indians were kill- 
ed T 

How lon^ was the action? 
About an hour. 

How was Moon's life wonder- 
Adly .preserved from an Indian ar- 
row f A man cat the bow-string, 
when the Indian was in the very 
act of shooting him. 

How many Peqaots escaped? 

How many were taken prison- 
ers ? 7. 

How many Enfflish were killed 7 
* wounded f 

Where were their surgeon, med- 
icines and provisimis 7 

How long did the officers con- 
sult on the hill after the battle? 
About an hour. 

What most joyful sight did they 
tee, while thus consulting 7 

What other discovery did they 
make immediately after? About 
300 Peqaots from the other fort. 

Who attacked them 7 Mason 
wkh a chosen party^ 

With what success 7 He put 
them to a stand. 

For what place, did the English 
then march 7 Peqoot harbor. 

Where did the 300 Pequots then 
go 7 To the ruined fort. 

How were they affected ? They 
were filled with vengeance, rage 
and madness. 

What did they do? Rushed 
down the hill, and most furiously 
parsued the English. 

Who repelled them 7 Capt Un- 
derbill. 

Why did the friendly Indians 
Ihen keep very close to the Elng- 



lish 7 They were probably afraid 
to leave than. 

How far did the Pequots follow 
the English? Nearly to Pequot 
harbor. 

With what effect 7 Many of the 
fiMuots were slain ; but no injury 
\vSs done to the English. 

$ When the party of Peqaots 
returned to their fort, to what, did 
they charge all their misfortunes ? 
To the misconduct and haughtiness 
of Sassacus. 

With what, did they threaten 
him 7 Immediate death. 

What induced them to spare 
him 7 The entreaties of his friends. 

What did the Pequots then do 7 
Destroyed their fort, and fled in 
various directions. 

In what direction, did most of 
them flee 7 West. 

^ How soon did the men from 
Ms. arrive at Pequot harbor ? Is 
about a month. 

How many 7 120. 

Under whom? Capt Stough- 
ton. 

Why did (hey not send the SOD 
voted? They judged, that the 
Pequots had received a capital 
blow. ' 

How many Pequots did the Ms. 
men and the Narraganset Indians 
soon capture 7 80. 

What did they do with the 30 
warriors, that were among the 80 7 
Slew all but two. 

Why did they not slay those 
two? They were sachems, and 
promised to lead them to Sassa- 
cus. 

How many more men did the 
court of Ct. raise, to prosecute the 
war with the PequoU 7 40. 

Under whose conunand ? Ma^* 
son's. 

Where did Mason meet Stough- 
ton 7 Near the Pequot harbor. 

Which way did they conclude 
to follow the Pequots? To the 
west 

Where did they find a eonftde- 



able nmaberT lo a swamp in 
Fairfield. 

Issue of the battle of Fairfield 
swamp? The Pequots were de- 
feated, and their power destroyed. 

What became of Sassacus 7 He 
fled to the Mohawks. 

How many fled with him? 
About^. 

What did the Mohawks do with 
them 7 Slew all but Mononotto. 

Where did the Mohawks live ? 
Near Albany. 

What became of Mon(Hiotto's 
, wife and children 7 They were 
captured, and most kindly treated 
by the Eng-lish. 

How many Pequot warriors 
were still living 7 About 200. 

In what condition 7 In a very 
' feeble, scattered state. 

What offer did their chiefs make 
' to the Eng:lish at Hartford 7 To 
become their servants. 

Upon what condition? That 
their lives should be smured. 

To whom, did the English then 
give 100 Pequots 7 To Uncas. 
' To whom did they give 80 7 To 
Mlantonimo. 

To whom, 20 ? To Ninniffret. 

Who was NinoijPret 7 A Narra- 
sanset or rather iMihantic sachem, 
in alliance with the Ne^rragansets. 

How were these Pequots to be 
regarded and treated ? As Narra- 
ganstets andMohegans. 
- To whom, were the Pequots to 
pay tribute t To the English at 

How was the Peauot nation 
nominally extinguished 7 It was 
agreed, that the Pequots should 
thenceforward be called Mohegans 
and Narragansets. 

Did the Pequot nation then 
eease according to this agreement 7 
0y no means. 

What effect had the con(}aest of 
the Pequots upon the Indians of 
14. E. generally 7 They were filled 
with terror and dread of the Eng- 
lish displeasuiB 



How long after, did peace een* 
tinue with the Indians, with Uttle 
interruption 7 Nearly 40 yean. 

How was the conquest of tha 
Pequots celebrated through N. E. f 



CHAPTER XXXm.— p.fl6. 

SeUUment of New Hemen. 

Which way is New Haven from 
West Point? — from New York 
citv? 

Indian name of New Haven T 
'Quinnipiac. 

What led the English to becoiM 
acouainted with Qumnipiac 7 

In what year, did the settlement 
of Quinnipiac commence ? 

Most distingtiished clerical foun* 
der? 

Meaning of clerical ? 

Where had Mr. Davenport been 
a celebrated minister 7 

Most distin^ished lay founder 7 

Meaning otlay ? 

Where did Mr. Edward Hopkms 
settle 7 At Hartford. 

For what, had Mr. Eaton been 
distinguished in London 7 Ability, 
industry and wealth. 

In what business, had he there 
been engaged 7 In trade. 

In what year, had Davenpbrt 
and Eaton come from London to 
Boston? 1637. 

Where were they greatly urged 
to settle 7 In Ms. 

Why did they decline? They 
wished to avoid the commotions 
occasioned by Mrs. Hutchinson. 
Besides, they chose to be in a ju« 
risdietion by themselves. 

Why? They thought, they 
could nave a church, formed more 
according to the perfect scripture 
rule. 

How long was New Haven set 
tied after Hartford? — after Bos- 
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ton T — after the Peqoot war? 

or whom did Eaton and his as- 
soGiates purchase the land f Mo- 
inaiis[uin, sachem of the country. 

$ When did the three towns of 
Ct. become a distinct common- 
wealth, and adopt a constitution 7 

Names of those towns ? 

'How lon^ did that constitution 
continue wiOi little alteration ? 

What were the officers of the 
government 1 

By whom elected ? 

Who were to send deputies to 
theseneral assembly ? 

First governor ? 

Who succeeded Gov. Haynes in 
1640? Edward Hopkins. 

Why was not Haynes re-elect- 
ed ? The constitution did not al- 
low the same man to be ^veraor 
for two years together. 

Who succeeded Hopkins in 
1641? Haynes. « 

How long did Haynes and Hop- 
kins continue thus to succeed each 
other? Till the year 1634, with 
the exception of one year. 

^ What other colony formed a 
constitution in 1639 ? 

First jgovemor of New Haven ? 

In what year, was the charter 
of Maine granted ? 

To whom ? — From whom ? 

Limits of the territory, granted 
by that charter ? 

* What part of the present state 
of Maine ? About a quarter. 

When was Maine taken under 
the jurisdiction of Ms. ? 

By whose request ? 



CHAPTER XXXIV.— p. 68. 

Union of the colanUs of N. E. 

In what year, was consummated 
the union of the colonies of N. 

£.? 



How long had the artiekf of 

confederation been agiteted ? 

How many colonies were oni* 
ted ? «- What colonies ? 

Under what denomination ? 

\Vhat dangers urged to this 
union ? Dangers from the Indians 
and from the Dutch. 

What particularly increased their 
danger from the Indians 7 

What did each colony retain by 
these articles ? 

What waS necessary, in order to 
receive any other colony into iho 
confederacy ? 

Meaning of con/ederactf f 

How many commissioneri did 
each elect f 

How often did they meet T 

At what places T At Boston, 
Plymouth, Hartford and New Ha- 
ven. , 

How often did they meet at Bos- 
ton ? Twice in five years. 

How often at each of the other 
places ? Once in five years. 

Why did they meet twice as of- 
ten at Boston, as at each of the 
other places ? Ms. contsuned more 
people than the other three to- 
gether. 

What had greatly retarded the 
union? The great superiority c^ 
Ms. 

How? Ms. was unwillinfif to 
unite upon equal terms ; ana the 
rest were unwilling to unite upon 
those that were not equal. 

What affairs were the commis- 
sioners to determine ? 

In case one colony should be at- 
tacked, what duty did it devolve 
upon the rest ? 

How many men was each colo- 
ny to send in such cases ? Ms. 100 
and each of the rest 45. 

How long did this Union con- 
tinue with little interruption 7 

By what was it dissolved ? 

tWhat other colony petitioned 
e admitted into the union 7 
Why? To defend them from 
the Narragansets, from whom they 
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lad received very greet injuries. 

In what year, was this^ request 
nadeT 

On what condition, might R. I. 
lave been received ? 

Why did the other colonies re- 
quire this condition f They con- 
sidered ft. 1. as beinj^ within the 
patent of Plymouth. 

What was the result 7 

Effects of this onion ? 

Conduct of several chiefs on its 
completiou f 

To whom else did the colonies 
become more formidable 7 

To whose civil and religions im- 
provement, was it made subservi- 
ent t 



CHAPTER XXXV.— p. 59. 

Conversion o/'the Indians, 

Greatest object of our forefath- 
ers, in relation to the natives of this 
country t To convert them to 
ChrisUanity. 

What aid Mr. Robinson say. 
when he heard of the death or 
Pecksuot and others 7 

Most distinguished missionary 
to the Indians in this country? 
John Eliot. 

What honorable title is often 
given him.7 Apostle to the In- 



In what country was he bom 7 
In England. 

In what year 7 1604. 

Where was he educated 7 At 
tie university of Cambridge in 
£n||Iaiid. 

Which way is Cambridge from 
London 7 

Whom did he regard, as the 
means of his conversion? Mr. 
Thomas Hooker. 

What had before prevented the 
fathers of N. E. from making any 
considerable efforts for the conver- 
sioiioftheaativef ? Thepeeuliar 



earet, hardship! and dlAeoltief of 
their situation in a new countiy. 

Did these things excuse their 
neeleet ? Not altogether. 

What mieht have been the con- 
sequence, ifthey had exerted them- 
selves to the utmost, to convert the 
Indians ? Indian wars and the de- 
struction of the Indians might have 
been in a great measure, prevented. 

What act did the general court 
of Ms. pass, relating to this subject 
in 1646 7 ** An act for the encouN 
agement of attempts to win over 
the natives to the faith of Christ." 

In what year, did Eliot com- 
mence hb missionafv labors? 
1646. 

Where? In Newton, withm a 
few miles of his house at Roxbuiy. 

How old was he then 7 

la what manner, did Eliot com- 
mence his instructions to the lo- 
dians 7 After a short prayer, he 
explained the commandments, de- 
scribed the character and suffering 
of Christ, the judgment day and its 
consequences, and exhorted them 
to receive Christ, and pray to God. 
He then desired them to ask any 
question that occurred, and con- 
versed with them in a familiar 



^ By whom, was Eliot violendy 
opposed 7 The sachems and po- 
wGihs. 

Why were they peculiarly op- 
posed to the gospel 7 Because it 
opposed the tvranny and oppres- 
sion, which they exercised over 
their men. 

With what did they threaten 
him, if he should continue to preach 
among them? Every evil, that 
they could inflict 

What did he reply? <'I am 
about the work of the Great God, 
and my God is with me, so that i 
neither fear you, nor all the sachems 
in the country. 1 will go on, and 
do you touch me. if you dare." 

How often dia he make a mis- 
sionary tour? Once a fortnight. 

Howoldwa«.heinl66^? 



Wlmt event noit iBtercttuMr to 
him^ look place in thai year 7 Tbe 
fiiet Indian church was eatabliahed 
in this country. 

Where ? At Natie. 

Name, given to Indian converts 7 
Praying udians. 

How many villages of praying 
Indians was ne enabled to estab- 
lish within 14 years after the for- 
matioa of Natic church 7 14. 

How many Indian preachers 
did he live to see ? £4. 

What most important book did 
Eliot translate into Indian 7 The 
bible. 

In what language, was the bible 
first printed in America 7 In the 
Indian. 

In what year 7 1664. 

How old was Eliot then 7^ 

Who commenced his missionary 
labors among the tndians^n tbie 
same year with Eliot 7 Thomas 
Mavhew, jun. 

At what age 7 26. 

In what year, was he bom 7 

Where did he labor? Chiefly 
on Martha's Vineyard. 

How many hopeful Indian con* 
verts did Mayhew live to see 7 
Two or three hundred. 

At what age, did Mayhew die 7 
37. — In what year 7 

Where 7 On a voyage to Eng- 
land. 

F«r what purpose 7 To procure 
aid in evangelizing the Indians. 

From whom 7 The Society in 
England for propa^ting[ the Gost 
pel among the Indians m Amer- 
ica. 

What occasioned tbe formaUon 
•f that society 7 p. 39. 

Who was a great benefactor, 
aid for many years president or 
that society 7 Kobert Boyle. 

What was the character of 
Boyle 7 He was peculiarly distin- 
guished as a Christian, and as a 
philosopher. 

Who succeeded Mr. Mayhew as 
minister 7 His own father. 

Atwiiatage7 7a 



What IS be generafly cclMf 
Gov. Mayhew. 

Why 7 He was governor of M.'s 
V. ana the neighboring islainls. 

How far did he sometimes walk, 
to preach to the Indians 7 Nearly 
20 miles. 

How long continued the ministry 
of Gov. Mayhew 7 23 years. 

At what age, did Gov. Mayhew 
close his miusti^ and his life i 

Number of Indian converts in 
M.'s V. and Nantucket in tbe year 
16967 



MUceUoaneou$ Questions 
No. 3. 

To whom, did James I. mini a 
patent of New England in 1620 ? 

In what year was Boston set- 
tled? 

In what year did emigration to 
N. England almost entirely ceaael 

Where did Endicott setde 7 

In what year, did nearly 100 
of the plantors of Cu return to 
Ms.? 

Who bad resided some time in 
Sbawmut, before Gov. Winthrop 
Slc. settled there 7 

Who sent 20 men, to build a ibft 
at the mouth of Ct. river 7 

In what town, did the Indians 
murder nine persons in 1637 7 

Who was John Eliot 7 

In what year, was Salem settled 
by Mr. Endicott 7 

What colony was settled mostly 
by Roman Catholics 7 

Previous name of Trimountain 7 

In what year, did persecution 
cease in Englana 7 

What became of John Oldham 7 

Who was John Gallop 7 

Of what most important expe*> 
dition, was John Mason the com- 
mander 7 

Who was Capt. Underbill 7 

What, colony wa» lefinsed adaii* 
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Qce into the N. £. confederacy 
1648 T 

Who was John Sagamore f 
Who was Leonara Calvert ? 
Give some account of Black- 
>Qe river. 

Succeedmg name of Trimoun- 
nl 

Who was Sassacus 7 
What Indians besieged Fort 
^brook in 1636 1 
Who was Uncas ? 
Who was Miantonimo 7 
Who led the attack against Fort 
jrslic 7 

Who was John sDavenport 7 — 
leophilus Eaton 7 — Edward 
n>kin8 7 — John Ha^es 7 
For what, has Natic been most 
itinguished 7 

Where did William Claybome 
mmence a settlement 7 
Wbo began a settlement at St 
iry7 

Elow long was Hartford settled 
er Boston 7 

What most distinguished minis- 
came from Boston in Elngland, 
Boston, Ms. 7 

What sachem , had 26 sachems 
ier him 7 

What high office did Henry 
lie bold in Ms. 7 
Who was John Cotton 7 
What patent granted a territory 
times as long as it was wide 7 
Where did the Plymotheans 
eta trading house in 1633 7 
»Vho commenced the settlement 
Kent i:$land in Md. 7 
Yhere did Roger Williams 
nmence a settlement in 1636 7 
Yhat Indian war distinguished 
year 1637 7 

Vo what Indians belonged Fort 
Stic? 

Vbose life was saved by cutting 
owstring 7 

)f what colony, did Charles I. 
nt a patent to Lord Baltimore 7 
Vhere did the Dutch threaten 
Sre upon the Plymotheans m 
37 



From what town in Ma. i 
the first settlers of Windsor f 

Who was Wahquimicut 7 

What nunister was ba: 
from Salem in 1635 7 

Who were the Mohawks 1 

Other names of Trimountain T 

What W9S the title of Cecil Cal- 
vert 7 

From what town in Ms. came 
the first settlers of HartfonU 

Indian name of R. 1. 7 

City near the mouth of the 
Thames in Cu 7 

Who was William Coddinftoa t 

Who became archbishop of Can 
terbury in 1633 7 

What colony was named for the 
wife of Charles 1. 7 

What patent was granted to 
Lord Say and Seal, &c. in 1631 f 

From what town in Ms. came 
tho first settleui of Wethersfield7 

What commission did J. Win- 
tbrop, jun. receive in England 7 ' 

In what bay, is the island, that 
was named for Rhodes 7 

What Indians had thdr princi- 
pal fort in Groton, Ct. 7 



CHAPTER XXXVL— p.fi9. 

Second charter of Ct. Contm' 
turn with the DuUh, Settle- 
ment of New Jersey and Del' 
aware, Commissumers of ap- 
peals. 

Who granted the second charter 
of Ct.7 

In what year 7 

Who petitioned for the second 
charter? 

In what respect, did the second 
charter coincide with the first T 
They boUi confirmed the same ter- 
ritory. 

In what respect, did the second 
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exeeed the first T It eomlituled 
tbe colony a body politic. 
What colony <lid it include with 

, In what year, did New Haven 
actually unite with Ct. T 

Till what year, did the rovem- 
ment, formed under the cnarten, 
continue essentially the same 7 

To whom, did Charles erant 
New Tork, N. J. and Del. in 1664 ? 

How could Charles give away 
what belonged to the Dutch t He 
considered all the country as be- 
longing to him, by right of prior 
discovery and occupancy. 

Who was sent against the Dutch 
atN.Y.t ^ 

Who was then the Dutch Gov. T 

Why did Stay vesant yield ? 

What were the two EKitchsetde- 
ments then called ? 

In honor of whom T 

$ What territory did the Duke 
of York convey to Lord Berkley 
and Sir Geor&;e Carteret ? 

Why callea New Jersey t 

By whom, was the first settle- 
ment made in N. J. ? 

How soon after the settlement 
of Plymouth ? 

By whom, was Delaware first 
settled ? 

Was it before or after the settle- 
ment of N. J. 7 

Under whose authority, was Del- 
aware, when given to the Duke of 
York? 

Success of Robert Carr against 
the Dutch of Delavrare 7 

Under what authority, was Del. 
then placed 7 

$ To what office in N. E. were 
Nichols, Carr, Cartwright and Mav- 
erick appointed 7 They were made 
Commissioners of Appeals. 

Conduct of these commissioners 7 

From whom, did they receive 
complaints against the colonies 7 

Against whose consent, did they 
constitute persons freemen 7 

To whom, did they wrongfully 
give protection T 



How were they prevented firaa 
ruining the country 7 



CHAPTER XXXVIL — p. 63L 

Settlement of CaroUma. 

When commenced the first set- 
tlement at Roanoke 7— >tke aec- 
ood7 

Ui^der whose patronage T 

What became of these coloiiies 7 

How long afWr the first settle- 
ment in Canriina, was begun the 
first permanent settlement t 

Where 7 

Where is Albemarle 7 Albemarie 
county is in Ya. but the Albemarle 
here meant, lies round Albemarle 
Sound. 

Which way is Albemarle Sound 
from Pamlico Sound f .— from 
Chesapeak Bay7-^fW>m Knoi- 
ville7 

By whom, was commeDced the 
settlement at Albemarle 7 

Under whose snperiatendence T 

$ To whom, was granted tlie p» 
tent of Carolina 7 — By whom 7 
• Northern boundary of this teni* 
tory 7 I 

Southern boundary? The SUj 
degree of N. latitude. 

East and West boundaries t TW 
Atlantic and Pacific. | 

How many degrees wide t J 

Why was this territory caUil 
Carolina 7 | 

How long before, had it __ 
discovered under his patronage 7"j 

Where was commenced the i 
ond permanent settlement in < 
lina) — When7 

How long afler Albemarle?^ 
after Boston?— after N. HaveJ, 

In what part of Carolina, was t 
settlement commenced in 1670 7 ■] 

Give some account of Port B 
al in Carolina. It is an island i 
the mouth of Coosawfaatchy ] 
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Principal place in this island? 
Beaufort. 

Which way from Savannah 7 

Who was appointed g^overnorof 
Port Royal ? 

How many distinct governments 
were formed in Carolina ? 

To what jplace, did Gov. Sayle 
remove in lo71 1 

Of what town, was here laid the 
foundation 7 

To what point did the inhabitants 
remove, nine years afler 7 

Of what city, did they then lay 
the foundation 7 

Of what stale, is Charleston now 
the capital 7 

At tne junction of what rivers, is 
Charleston 7 

Which way Js Charleston from 
Pittsburgh 7 — • from Cape Fear 7 

In what year, was the settlement 
of Charleston 7 

How lone afler that of Albe- 
marle 7 —< of Jamestown 7 

To what number, were the three 
^vemments in Carolina reduced, 
aAer the death of Gov. Sayle 7 

$ What distinguished philosopher 
prepared a constitution for Caro- 

For what term, was the presi- 
dent to be chosen 7 

What kind of a nobility was to 
be established 7 

What was occasioned in Albe- 
marle, by an attempt to enforce this 
constitution 7 

What was the fate of this im- 
practicable constitution 7 

What government was then re- 
stored 7 

To whomj did the proprietors 
mirrender their title and interest m 
1729 7 

Into what colonies, was Carolina 
then divided? 



Who appointed (heir govomoit 
and councils 7 



t Note Q. 
gSttg PhUtjj^i em/earion ami 
renewal of eovenant. 

Taunton, Ap. 10, 1671. 
«« Whereas my father, my brother 



CHAPTER XXXVin.-p.M. 

King Philip* 8 war. 

By what Indian war, was the ex- 
istence of the colonies seriously eo« 
dangered 7 
In what year, did it commence 7 
How long after the Pequot war 7 

— after the treaty with Massasoit? 

— after the death of Wiltuwamat 7 
How had the Indians regarded 

the English, for several years 7 

What had excited the jealousy 
of the Indians? 

Principal exciter to that war ? 

Of what tribe, was Philip the 
sachem 7 

His Indian name? Metacoin 
or Afetacomet. 

Wh^it relation was Philip to 
M assasoit 7 His son. 

Who succeeded Massasoitt 

His son Alexander. 

In what year 7 About 1656. 

How long did Alexander reign f 
About six years. 

Who succeeded Alexander f 
His brother Philip. 

Where did Philip reside ? 

When did Philip first renew the 
treaty, that his father and brother 
had made? In 1662, very soon 
after his accession. 

How long after its 'first forma- 
tion at Plymouth 7 * 

For how long, after his accession, 
did Philip appear very friendly to 
the English 7 Seven years. 

In what year, did he make a 
confession for ^nolating this treaty tf 



and myself have formerly submit- 
ted ourselves and our people unto 
the King's Majestv of England, and 
to this colony of New Plymoutn, by 
some solemn covenant imder our 
hands but I having of late, tbroiigh 
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At what place ? 

What did he enj^age to resign 
op into the hands ofthe English, as 
a pledge of his faithfulness i 

^ Immediate cause of Philip's 
war? 

Whom had they murdered T 

Bj^ whom, had they been excited 
to this murder T 

By whom, had Sausaman been 
mstructed from his childhood? 
Mr. Eliot. 

In what business, had Eliot em- 
ployed Sausamao ? In teaching a 
school at Natic. 

Why did Sausaman flee to Phil- 
ip? In consequence of his own 
misconduct. 

In what office, did Philip employ 
Sausaman? As secretary and 
chief counsellor. 

What bduced Sausaman to quit 
the service of Philip ? Probably a 
sense of &;uilt, in view of his con- 
duct at Natic. 

What did he publicly manifest, 
when He retumea to Natic ? Re- 
pentance! 

Of what^id he then make a pro- 
fession 7 The Christian religion. 

In what, was he afterwards em- 
ployed ? In preaching to the In- 
dians. 

Character as a preacher? He 

my indiscretion and the naughtiness 
of my heart, violated and broken 
this my covenant with my friends, 
by takmg arms with evil intent a- 

fiinst them, and that groundlessly ; 
beinff now deeply sensible of my 
unfaithfulness and folly, do desire 
9A. this time, solemnly to renew my 
covenant with my ancient friends, 
and my fatlier's friends, above men- 
tioned, and to desire this may tes- 
tify to the world against me, if ev- 
er I shall fail in my faithfulness 
towards them I (whom I have now 
and at all times, found kind to me) 
or any other of the English colo- 
nies ; and as a real pledge of my 
true intentions, for the future, to be 
faithfial and friendly, I do freely 



appeared more gifted, than any 
other Indian. 

What important discovery did 
he make in his intercourse with the 
Indians ? That they were plotting 
against the English. 

To whom, Old he comnmnicate 
this 7 To the English. 

What did he say, when lie made 
the communication 7 That the In- 
dians would murder him, if they 
knew it. 

Where was Sausaman murdered 
soon after? On Assawampset 
pond. 

Where is Assawampset pond! 
In Middleborough, about half u-a/ 
between Plvmouth and Warren. 

What did^ they do with the body f 
Put it under the ice. 

How were they proved ^Ity of 
the murder? By an Indian, who 
from a distant hill, had witnessed 
the awful scene. 

^ Where did Philip first attack 
the English 7 

Within the limits of what cok>> 
ny 7 Month and day ? 

On what occasion 7 

Under what apprehension ? 

How many persons were killed Y 

Who flew to the defence of 
Swanzey ? 

Within how many days, did 110 



engage to resign up nnto the gov 

eniment of New Plymouth, all my 

English arms, to be kept by tbetti 

for their security, so long as thcfi 

shall see reason. For true perfof*! 

mance ofthe premises, I have hei»^ 

unto set my hand, togetl^er will 

the rest of my council. j 

The mark P. of Philip, chitf 

sachem of Pokanoket, I 

The mark Y. of Tavoser, 

The mark M. of Capt. WispoM 

The mark T. of Wookaponchanl. 

The mark 8. of Nimiod." \ 

In presence of ■< 

William Davis, 

William Hudson, 

Thomas Brattle. | 
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roYimteen from Boston arrive at 
Bwanzey ? 

How sooo was a vigorous attack 
made upon Philip^s men ? 

From what place, was Philip con- 
strained to flee, the same night ? 

'With what did he mark his route t 

f Whose cause did the Narra- 
gansets favor ? 

What evidence was there of 
that? 

With what success, did Captain 
Hutchinson negotiate with the rfar- 
rafansets 7 

What were some of the most 
important articles of this treaty? 
That there should be perpetual 
peace between the Narragansets 
and English, and that the Narra- 
gansets should unite in the war 
against Philip. 

How many hostages did tlie Nar- 
ragansets deliver to the English? 
Four. 

Meaning of hostages? 

What were the Narragansets to 
receive, if they should deliver to 
the English, the body of Philip 
either dead or alive ? Forty clotn 
coats. 

$ Where was Philip found about 
the 17th of July? 

How manv days was that, after 
the attack of Swanzey ? 

Present name of Pocasset ? 

Which way was Pocasset from 
Mount Hope ? 

What separated Pocasset fh>m 
Mount Hope ? Mt. Hope bay. 

In what state is Tiverton? 
B. I. 

With what success^id the Eng- 
lish attack the Indians in Pocas- 
set swamp ? 

By what method, did the Eng- 
lish then attempt to subdue the 
Indians. 

How did Philip then avoid star- 
ration ? 

To whom, did Philip then flee ? 

Where were the Nipmucks ? 

Which way from Boston ? 

^ Object of sending Captains 



Wheeler and' Hutchinson to (he 
Nipmucks 7 

now were they treated by the 
Nipmucks 7 Capt. H. and several 
of their men were killed. 

To what place, did the remain 
der flee? 

Eng[lish name of ^aboac ? * 

Which way is Brookfield from 
Worcester ? 

By what special providence, 
were they preserved from being 
burnt by the Indians 7 

Who raised the si^ 7 

What towns on Ct. river, did 
the Indians attack in Sept. 7 

Which of these towns, is most 
northeriy 7 

^ WhsU captain was sent to 
Deerfleld in Sept. with 80 men 7 

From what county 7 

For what purpose 7 

In what part of Ms. is Essex 
county ? The N. E. 

How man;^ of Capt. Lathrop's 
men were slain by the Indians 7 

At what place 7 

What was it then called 7 Bloody 
Brook. 

Who soon slew 96 Indians T 

What other important town did 
the Indians partly bum in Oct. 7 

On what river, is Springfield 7 

On which side 7 

Whence came the troops, that 
prevented the total destruction of 
Springfield 7 

Which way is Westfield from S. 7 

f What eastern Indian^began 
their depredations soon cAer the 
attack at Swanzey 7 

In what colonies 7 

What injury had the English 
done to Squando 7 

Who was Squando 7 

What other injury had been done 
to the eastern Indians, about that 
time? 

Eflects of these wrongs 7 

^ Of what perfidy, were the 
Narragansets guilty, about that 
time? 

Who led an army against them f 
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IVbat WM the gfven name of 
thisWinslowt Josiah. 

Wliat letaUoD was J. W. to Ed- 
ward W. who twice visited Masea* 
•oitt Son. 

How large was W.*i armyT 
About 1150. 

At what season of the yearf 
The latter part of December. 

Where were the Indians, they 
wexe going to attack 7 In a great 
fort, someiimes calJed Naifagaii- 
set Fort. 

Where was Narraganset Fort ? 
Ob an elevation in a graat swamp 
in what is now called Charlestown. 

In what part of R. I. is C. 7 In 
the south part, east of Westerly. 

Wheve is Westerly f In the S. 
1V. comer of R. L 

How thick was the hedge, that 
surrounded the fort ? 

At what time in the day, did Hie 
flnfflish arrive T 

success of the English, when 
they first entered the fort f They 
were repulsed. 

^ How did sone Ct. men turn the 
Battle? By unexpectedly attack- 
ing them m the rear. 

success of the EngUsfa, after a 
desperate conflict 7 

How many wigwams were 
burnt? 

How many Indians were killed, 
or mortally wounded 7 

Probable number of Indians in 
the fort 7 

Whi^can justify our ancestors 
in killinf so many 7 

How many English captains 

How many of the troops were 
killed, or mortally wounded 7 

Effect of this defeat upoi 
Indians? 

To what country, did the princi- 
pal part of the surviving Narra- 
gansets soon retire 7 To the Nip- 



upott the 



_ _ country. 
Where was that 7 



How long did they continue 
phmdeiing, burning an<f slaying 7 



How many towns are meDtioiie<l( 
as havinr been partly or wholly 
destroyed, during the winter? 

^ With what success, did the 
Indians attack Capt Pierce of 
Scituate, and the 70 with him 7 

Who marched from Boston, with 
fiO men to relieve Sndbnry 7 

What became of them 7 

$ When did the tide of Indiaa 
prosperity turn 7 

What great western tribe did 
Philip attempt to rouse against the 
EngAsh? — How? 

Ilesoll of his detection 7 

To what part of New England, 
did Philip return 7 

Who then conducted an expedi- 
tion against Philip 7 

What became of Philip 7 

Name of the Indian that shot 
Philip through the heart f Alder- 
man. 

Where did Alderman belong f 
To Pocasset. 

What reason can be <^red, to 
show, that Philip was a patriot? 
He labored most assiduously and 
fought most valiantly, for his na- 
tion. 

What season can be offered, to 
show, that he was not a genuine 
patriot f 'He wickedly involved 
nis nation in a distressing and ruin- 
ous war, that greatly hastened their 
destruciion. 

$ In what month and year, was 
Pknlip killed 7 

What was the effect of Philip's 
death in terminating the war 7 

How many months had the war 
continued 7 ^ 

How much longer did the ymr 
with the Indians continue in 
Maine? 

How many English warriors fel 
in this war 7 

How many dweUmg houses w^re 
burnt? 

How many towns were de- 
stroyed 7 

What part of the Enfflisb houeea 
and soldiers did the uidiaps dp» 



troy t Aiioai oae wstmalh pvLi 
What edoDy suffered less m this 

rar. than aay other in N. £. 7 Ct. 
Which colony suffered more than 

II the rest t Ms. 



CHAPTER XXXIX —p. 70. 

Capture of N, Y. by Ihe Dutch, 
and rutoratUm to ihe BritUK 
AdmimstraUon of Andros in 
N. Y. AcU of trade, Bacm't 
rebellion. 

To what power, was N. Y. sur- 
sndered in 1673 7 

How soon was N. Y. restored to 
le British t 

Why did the duke of York take 
lit a new patent ? 

What part of Ct was included 
I that patent 7 

Whom did the duke of York ap- 
oint his governor ? 

Charactflff oTAndros's adminis- 
•ation 7 

From what most important priv- 
efe, did he exclude me people 7 

Meaning* of legislation f 

Over wiat jwt of Ct. did An- 
ros claim jurisdiction 7 

Meaninr of jurisdiction T 

What foit did he attempt to 
ike 7 

By whom, was Fort Saybrook 
efended a^gainst Andros 7 

Date of Bacon's rebellion? 

In what colony was it 7 

By what causes produced 7 

Profession of Bacon 7 Law. 

What military office had Bacon 
istained 7 Office of Colonel. 
Personal appearance of Bacon 7 
ncommonly interesting. 
Who was then governor of Va. 7 



t See Morion's Memorial, edited 
r Judge Davis, p. 457, 456. 



With wW iBdians, weie IM 
Viirinians then at war 7 

What special commission did 
Berkley refuse Bacon 7 

What did he order Bacon to da 
with his mea7 

What illegal punishment did 
Berkley inflict upon Bacon T 

Meaninjg^ of iiiegai 7 

How did Berkley attempt to con- 
ciliate him 7 , 

What request did Bacon the« 
renew 7 

Of whom, did Bacon soon de- 
mand his commission, at the head 
of an armed force 7 

Why did the assembly advise 
Berkley to grant the commission T 

What denunciation did Berkley 
soon publish against Bacon 7 

Immediate effect upon Bacon 7 
Open rebellion. 

Upon whom, did Bacon wreak 
his vengeance 7 

How did Berkley escape 7 

iBy whom, was Jamestown burnt f 

What stopped Bacon's rebellion t 

How long had Bacon been mas- 
ter of the colonv 7 Seven months. 

How long did the evils of Bacon's 
rebellion continue 7 

$ How long was Berkley's ad- 
ministration 7 

Who succeeded William Berk- 
ley 7 

How did Culpepper compel the 
assembly to pass most offensive 
laws 7 By threatening to hang the 
adherents of Bacon, in ca^e m re- 
fusal. 



CHAPTER XL. — p. 71. 

Division and rewnion of N. J, 
Patenif of Maine and N, H, 

Into what parts, was N. J. divid- 
ed in 1676 7 

How long did East Jersey a»4 
.West Jersey continue distinct f 



Bj whom, were the representa- 
tive chosen aAer the union f 

Who appomted the governor and 
eooncU ? 

What stale was under the same 
governor as N. J. UIl 1738 ? N. Y. 

^ Of whom did Ms. parchase 
Maine in 1677 7 

For how much t 

Equal to how many dollars T 

Till what year, did Maine con- 
tinue under Ms. T 

How many years after the pur- 
chase? 

^ To whom, did the Council of 
Plymouth grant N. H. 1 

In what year 7 

How long after the patent of Ms. 7 
— after the settlement of Dover 7 

To whom, had they granted La- 
conia seven years before 7 To Ma- 
son and Gorges. 

By what rivers, was Laconia 
bounded 7 The Merrimac and Sag- 
adahoc. 

In what states, does the land now 
tie 7 

To what colony, did the paten- 
tees of N. H. assign its jurisdicUon, 
about the year 1^ 7 

How long did N. H. continue 
onhed to Ms. 7 

To whom, was the separation in 
1679, disagreeable 7 

What high civil privilege had 
they enjoyed under Ms. 7 

From what, had they derived 
great peace and harmony 7 

Who soon disturbed their tran- 
quillity after separation 7 

From whom, had Wheelwright 
and others been supposed to have 
purchased a large portion of N. H. 
m 16297 t 

t Mr. Savage has most ably and 
clearly proved, that the deed, pur- 
porting to have been given by four 
Sagamores to Wheelwright and 
otlurs, was a forgery, and probably 
fabricated some years after the 
death of Wheelwright. See Win- 
throp's History of New England, 
Vol. I. p. 406. 



CHAPTER XLL — p. 75. 

SetiUmenit of Penwytvania,- 
Mb. deprived of her charter, - 
AndroB gooemar general 6 
Neio England. '^Ktooiutkm ] 
England. 

To i»hom, was granted the pi 
tent of Pennsylvania? — In wh] 
year? 

By whom 7 

In consideration of what 7 

How far did this patent encroac 
on the territory of Lord Baltimore 

Over what colony, <fid it exteni 
on the north 7 

Between what colonies, did tiii 
occasion contentions Y 

, How long did these contention 
continue 7 

Of what other territory, did Peni 
receive deeds of the duke of York 

In what year, was Delawan 
united in government with Pa. 
1662. 

Meaning of Pennsylvanta ? Tix 
wood of renn. 

In what year^k did Penn seiM 
over a few men, to begin a settle 
meat? 

In what year, did Penn con« 
over 7 In r682. 

How many planters came witl 
him? 

Of what religious sect ? 

Most distinguishing pecnliarit) 
of the Quakers 7 Never to mak< 
war, or to perform an^ act of vio- 
lence^ even in self-defence. 

With whom, did Penn soon forfl 
a treaty? 

What did he pnrchase of them ! 
What city did he immediate!/ 
found 7 ^ 

How many houses and cottager 
did it contain within a year 7 

What colony had the most rapid 
and prosperous setUement 7 

To what cause, was this chiefly 
owing 7 

How is Pa. bounded 7 

In what paiH is Philadelpkua 1 

Between what riven t 
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What river iepamtet Pa. from 
K.J.T 

Which way is Philadelphia from 
Trenton, Fair6eld, Hartford, Wor- 
cester and Portsmouth? Almost 
exactly S. W. from each. 

Meaning of PhUadelphia 7 Bro- 
therly love. 

How much younger is Philadel- 
phia than Charleston, S. C. ? — 
than New Haven ? — than New- 
port, R. I. ? — than Providence ? — 
than Hartford 1 — than Boston 1 — 
than Salem ? — than Dover ? — 
than Plymouth ? 

^ What decision against Ms. was 
made in the high court in England, 
ixil684T 

In whose hand, did this decision 
place the government of Ms. ? 

Who procured this decision ? 

What were his feelings toward 
the colonies f 

What complaint against the col- 
onies, had Randolph made to the 
kinffi 

Who was the king of England t 

What was done by Charles, when 
Ms. refused to surrender her char- 
ter} 

Who succeeded Charles U. f 

In what year ? 1685. 

What ii\jury was soon inflicted 
upon the other N. E. colonies f 
Most of the charters were taken 
away. 

Who was soon sent over as gov- 
ernor general of New England ? 

Near the close of what year? 
1686. 

Which colony was excepted from 
thejurisdiction of Andros ? 

Cfharactor of his administration 
at first ? — aflerwards ? 

For what purpose, did Andros 
^isit Ct. in 1687 1 

How many soldiers attended 
himf 

Why did not Andros take the 
charter, after it was laid on the ta- 
ble? 

Where was the charter secreted ? 
— By whom? 



What is that venerable oak now 
called ? Charter oak. 

Where is it situated % About 90 
rods east of the South meeting- 
house. 

How long is it, since that oak 
was the guardian of Ct. liberties ? 

What was the condition of New 
England under Andros ? 

By whom, relieved ? 

Whom had William married ? 

When did he invade England ? 

At what place ? 

Where is Torbay ? 

What measure did William com- 
pel James to adopt ? 

Near the beginning of what year 
was William proclaimed king or 
England ? 

Who had invited him to invade 
England ? A number of the leading 
men in that country. 



CHAPTER XLH.— p. 79. 

Mannertf reUgunif comtneree, 
cLgrictdturtj nutmtfactura, erf- 
urationf BfC. of tht colonUt* 
during the second period. 

How many varieties of character 
were found m the colonies, at the 
close of the second period ? 

What were thev? Puritan, 
Dutch, and less rigid English. 

To which class, belonged the 
people of New England ? 

In what writings, did they place 
implicit faith ? 

What 4iolony prohibited the 
drinking of healths ? 

What colony prohibited costly 
apparel to the poor ? 

What colony prohibited the use 
of tobacco ? 

In what colony were the man 
ners Dutch ? 

What did the people of N. Y 
most steadfastly pursue ? 
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In what colony, were the third 



What rendered them more free 
and voluptuouB 7 

Why did some emigrate to Vir- 
ginia f — others t 

What excellences were found 
among the fathers of Virginia? 

Of what religious sect were the 
VifEpnians 7 fTpiscopalians. 

How much land in eadh boroo^, 
was laid off for glebe 7 

Meaning of g-Zs^e? 

What is the most distinguishing 
peculiarity of Episcopalians 7 The 
opinion, that bishops only have 
authority to ordain men for the 
ministry. 

What ministers were prohibited 
from preaching in Va. in 1642 7 

^ special object of the New 
England planters 7 

Of what re)ig;ious sect were they 
in doctrine 7 — in discipline 7 

What right did each church 
maintain 7 

Meaning of Consregationafists ? 
Those who hold, that each church 
has authority, under Christ, to dis- 
cipline its own members, and man- 
age its own concerns, without being 
controlled by any other persons. 

Meaning of Calvinista ? Those 
who understand the scriptures in 
general as Calvin did. 

Do they profess to found their 
opinions upon Calvin's 7 By qo 
means ; but they are called Calviu- 
ists, merely to aenote their general 
system of belief. 

+ Note R. 

Mrs. Ann Hutchinson may be 
coiisidered as the most distinguish- 
ed of all our females. She seems 
U> have been the means of bringing^ 
(he colony of Ms. to the brink of 
ruin. The following sketch of her 
« taken principally from Dr. Al- 
len's Biographical Dictionary. 

" Mrs. Ann Hutchinson, an art- 
• fid woman, occasioned much diffi- 



For what (Airpose, did they con- 
voke councils f 

Meaning of eoncoke 7 — of coim- 
eUT'- How far do they feel bound 
to follow the advice of councils? 
As far at it appears agreeable to 
the word of God. 

Wbiat is the use of having a 
council, if tlie parties are not bound 
by their results 7 By their prayers, 
investigations and knowledge of 
the scriptures^ the council may 
throw great light upon dark and 
difficult cases. 

What oilicers were there gener^ 
ally in each church 7 

Business of the pastor 7 -— of the 
teacher 7 — of the ruling elder 7 

How many ministers had been 
settled in N.E in 1642 7 

Whence had they been driven t 

$In what year, was the £rst 
synod in America 7 

How long afler the conunence- 
ment of the Pequot war 7 — before 
King Philip's war? — before the 
secreting or Ct. Charter 7 

In what town, was this synod ? 

Present name of Newtovirn 7 
Cambridge. — Meaning of synod ? 

Who composed this synod ? 

On whose account, was it called 7 

Who had attendee! her meetings 7 
Females only. 

Into what, was the colony di- 
vided 7 

How many opinions did the sy- 
nod condemn as erroneous ?f 

Of what, was Mrs. Hutchinson 
convicted before the court in Nov.? 



culty in N. E. soon after its first 
settlement. She came from Lin 
colnshire to Boston in 1636. She 
was an admirer of Mr. Cotton.— 
The members of his church used 
to meet everv week to repeat his 
sermons, and discourse ou doc- 
trines. Mrs. Hutchinson set up 
meetings for women ; and she soon 
had a numerous audience. Afler 
repealing the sermons of Mr. Cot- 
ton, she added rejections oC hei 



What pnmsbmeot wii inilieted 
upon her oy the ecMirtt 

For whaty wa« she excommuni- 
eated from the church in Boston 7 

Where did she go with her hus- 
band, the next year t 

By whom, was she murdered f 

Where 7 — In what year, ? 

What most important event took 
place in 1643 f 

^ Of what relicious sect were the 
Dutch at N. Y.T 

Most prevalent religion of Md. T 

In what place, was formed the 
first Baptist church in this coun- 
try? 

In whatyearT 

How long aAer the Pequot war 7 

Who was their leader? Roger 
WUUams. 

What severe law was passed in 
Bis. agamst the Baptists, m 1661 7 

How lonf aAer tne formation of 
their church at Providence 7 

^ Against what sect did Ms. pass 
severe laws in 1666.7 

How long was that, before the 
aettlement of Philadelphia 7 

own; she.advocated erroneous sen- 
timents, and warped the discourses 
of her minister to c6tncide with 
her own opinions. She asserted, 
that believers are personally united 
with the Spirit of God ; that cpih- 
mands to work out salvation belong 
only to such, as are under a cove- 
nant of works 'y that sanctificaUon 
is not a sufficient evidence of a 
l^ood state) and she pretended to 
immediate revelation^ respecting 
future events. She soon threw the 
whole colony into a flame. Those 
who opposed her, were said to be 
In favor of a covenant of works ; 
and those who supported her, were 
said to be vindicating a covenant 
of grace. 

The progress- of her sentiments 
occasioned the synod of 1637, the 
first synod in America. Thii con« 
vention of ministers condemned 82 
emmeotts opinions, then propaga- 



How many Quakers were es9 
eaiedinMs. ml6d97 Two. 

How many m 1660 7 Two. 

With what crimes, were they 
charged? ^* Rebellion, sedition ana 
presumptuous intruding themselves, 
after banishment upon pam or 
death." 

^ Who out a stop to the execu- 
tion of Quakers m Ms. in 1661 7 
Charles 11. 

Where was the Cambridge Plat 
form composed and adopts 7 

By whom 7 

What is the Cambridm Plat 
form 7 A plan of church cUscipline. 

To what, does it relate 7 Princi* 
pally to the nature, formation, offi 
cers. powers, privileges and duties 
of cnurches. 

From what, did the Synod pro- 
fess to derive this platform ? The 
word of God. 

By whom, was it adopted ? By 
most or all of the churches. 

What churches now regard it as 
their constitution 7 Very few, if 
any. 

ted m the country. Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, after this sentence of her opin- 
ions, was herself called before the 
court^ in Nov. of the same year, 
and Doing convicted of traducing 
the ministers, and advancing er- 
rors, was banbhed the colony. 
Her trial is published in the appen- 
dix of the second volume of Hutch- 
inson's History of Ms. She dis- 
covers art, spirit and talents. The 
church in Boston excommunicated 
her for many evils in her conversa- 
tion, as well as for corrupt opinions. 
She went with her husband, to 
Rhode Island. In the year 1642, 
after her husband's death, she re- 
moved into the Dutch country cm 
Long Island, beyond New Haven; 
and the next year, she and all her 
family, . consistmg of 16 persons^ 
were killed bv the Indians, except 
ing one daughter, whom they car 
ried into captivity. 
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J ^ With what emmtry, did ihe 
onies principally trade, during 
the second period 7 

Principal articles of export, dur- 
iiir this period 7 

Aleamng ofpeltrv 7 

To what, was the trade of Va. 
, confined for 30 years 7 

When were African slaves first 
introduced into New Eng^land 7 

How long after the Pe<mot war 7 

Of what grain did N. V. export 
60,000 bushels in 1678 7 

How long was that after the com- 
mencement q{ Philip's war ? 

First business of the settlers 7 

Of what, did they consider agri- 
culture a source 7 

Why did not manufactures flour- 
ish during the second period 7 The 
people were princi]>ally occupied 
for defence and subsistence. 

Of what, were most of their build- 
ings made 7 

Meaning of thatch! 

Of what, were thatched buildings 
in peculiar danger 7 Of being de- 
stroyed by fire. 

What kind of a mill was the first 
m N. E. 7 

In what year was built the first 
vessel in Ms. 7 — Name 7 

How long after the settlement 
of Salem ? — of Boston 7 

When was the first printing press 
established in this country 7 

Where 7 At Cambridge. 

What was first printed 7 

Whose version of the Bible was 
first printed in this country 7 

In what lan^age 7 — How long 
after the printm^ press was estab- 
lished at Cambridge 7 

Meaning of version ? 

Modes of travelling 7 

What were the roads 7 

Population of the colonies at the 
close of the period of settlements 7 

What part did New England 
rontain 7 About one third. ^ 

How many times greater is the 
population of .N. E4 now, in 1839 7 
About thirty times. 



For what classes, were sehooif 
founded in New England f 

How early 7 

For what classes, in the soathen 
colonies 7 

For whose education, were IdOO 
pounds collected in England in 
16197 

What place was seieeted for an 
Indian seminary 7 

Where was Henrico 7 At or 
near the situation of Richmond. 

On what river, is Richmond f 

Issue of these arrangemetits for 
an Indian college 7 

To what college, were the fiinds 
given 7 — How fong after 7 

How much money did the gen- 
eral court of Ms. appropriate tor a 
college in 1636 7 400 pounds. 

How long after the settleaient of 
Salem 7 — of Boston 7 

Where was the college located 7 

Meaning of /ocole? 

Why was it located at New- 
town f Because Mr. Shepard was 
minister there. 

Who was Mr. Shepard's prad^ 
cesser? Mr. Hooker. 

Where had Mir. Hooker gone f 

In what vear, was Newtown set* 
Ued7 Inf631. 

Present name?— Why so eall* 
ed7 

'What name was given to tht 
college 7 -^ For whom 7 

Wliat legacy had he left it 7 
- How many dollars are 80Q2. / 

In what year, did Mr. H. die? 
1638. 

Meaning of legacy t 

In what year, was the first ccmh* 
mencement at Cambridge 7 

How long, after Newtown was 
called Cambridge 7 — after the Pe- 

Siot war 7 — after the death of Mr. 
arvard 7 — How lonp^ ago ? 
What colonies besides Ifs. eoiH 
tributed to the fttnds of H. C. T 

To whom, was H. C. early de» 
voted 7 TO CHRIST AND THB 
CHURCH? 
What is jNTobably the i 



narfcable literary phenomenoo^tbat 
has ever appearea 7 Harvard Col- 
lege. 

Who are under special obliga- 
tions to the early benefactors of 
this institution? All our citizens, 
and every person in the world, who 
enjoys any considerable degree of 
civil or religious liberty. 

On the brink of what, did our 
forefathers often tremble, during 
the second period ? 

Can you mention some of the 
most remarkable deliverances that 
God granted our forefathers diiring 
Ibis period 1 

To whose welfare, did they look 
forward ? 

What government was produced 
kiy puritanic manners in N. E. f 

What influence did this govern- 
ment return upon the manners of 
the people ? 



t Note S. 

Capture and imprisomnetd of 

Andros and nit friends. 

The increasing tyranny of An- 
dros at length became intolerable. 
His violent dealings returned upon 
his own head. 

When William entered Enriand, 
he published a printed proclama- 
tion, that he came to deliver the 
people from the tyranny of James. 
A copy of this proclamation was 
brought to Boston by a Mr. Wins- 
low, m the fore part of April, 1689. 
This was an onence, Uiat Andros 
could not overlodk. Winslow was 
imprisoned, " for bringing a trsu- 
toroos and treasonable libel into 
the country." Fearing, that the 
Ubel might prove the messenger 
of death to his tyranny, An(m>s 
issued a proclamation, requiring 
ofiieers ana soldiers to be prepared 
to irepel any forces, that William 
might send against this country. 
At the same time, a rumor was 



CHAPTER XUa— p. 90. 

TniBJO PCRIOD. 

Revolution in England, -^Cfum 
tera reMumed or renewed. 

By what, is the third period die* 
tinguishedt — Year of its eonn 
mencemenV f *^*- of its termination f 
Length? 

I^w long was its commence- 
ment aAer the discovery of San 
Salvador f -rafter the settlement 
of Jamestown ? 

How were the New England 
colonies affected with the news of 
William's accession 7 

Why was the news peculiarly 
pleasing to the people of Ms.? 
They had greatly exposed them- 
selves, by seizing and confining 
Andros and about 50 of his friends. 

What proclamation did William 
make, when he entered England? t 



circulated, that a massacre was 
intended in Boston, by the govern- 
or's guards. This was sufficient 
to kindle the indimalion of the 
people to a flame. Multitudes dew 
to Boston. On the morning of 
April 18th, the streets of the capi- 
tal were alive, and resounding 
with men and boys^ carrying guns^ 
clubs, &c. vociferating. To armt! 
to arms / Poor Andros, with about 
50 of his principal partisans, had 
the eariy precaution to flee to the 
fort, probably at Fort Hill. Hera 
at about 4 P. M. thev were sum- 
moned to surrender, by those who 
had been magistrates m the days 
of freedom, having now resumed 
their ofiice. This summons was 
refused; and it is wonderful, that 
the. infuriated patriots did not ixk- 
stantly attack tne fort, and destroy 
the tyrant and his fiAy. -— Anolh«r 
demand was soon made ; and An- 
dros and his crew came forth, and 
delivered themselves up to the 
mercy of those, whom they had so 
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Who bioacfal thai proclamatioD 
•oBostont 

How was Wintlow ponished 1 

What proclamation did Andros 
immediately issue I 

What ramor was circulated at 
the same time t 

Effect of these 7 

la what rear, was Andros cap- 
tared t — Month and day f 

How many men were captured 
withhon? 

How lon^ was be kept in con- 
finement? 

>Vhat was then done with him ? 

How soon after the capture of 
Andros, did news arrive or the ac- 
cession of King^ William 7 

Why was not Andros tried and 
eondenmed for his tyranny 7 

^ What colonies immediately re- 
turned their charters 7 

What other colony soon ob- 
tained a new charter f 

General character of the new 
charter of Ms. 7 

Most important respect in which 
the new cnarter was worse than 
the old 7 The appointment of the 
governor, lieutenant governor, sec- 
retary and all the officers of the ad- 
miralty, was vested in the crown. 

Meaning oiadwiraUy / — of see- 
retaryT 

By whom, were the judges, jus- 
tices and sheriffs nominate 7 By 
the governor, with the advice of 
the council. 

lonff and so cruelly injured. These 
noMe culprits were immediately 
eommittea to prison, where they 
were in no danger of l>eing as- 
saulted by the muskets, or clubs, 
or reproaches, of an enraged popu- 
lace. Andros was confined m the 
castle, where he had an opportuni- 
ty for ten months, to look back upon 
his crimes, and forward to his trial. 
On May 26, the joyful news ar- 
rived, that William and Mary had 
been proclaimed king and queen 
•f England. 



Meaning of nomhtate T 

Who were the council 7 Men 
chosen to advise the ffovemor. 

By whom, chosen f By the gen 
era! assembly. 

Who had a negative iipon the 
choice of counsellors 7 llie gov. 
enior. 

Meanmg of negaHoeT Power 
to prevent any person serving, 
whom he disliked. 

Who had a negative upon all 
laws 7 The roveraor. 

Who bad Uie command of the 
militia 7 The governor. 

Who had power to reject ail 
laws, even alter admitted by the 
governor 7 The king of £ng- 

What liberty was granted by the 
second charter, that was not men- 
tioned in the first 7 Liberty of 
conscience. 

Principal territories embraced by 
(he 'Second charter, and not by tM 
first 7 Colony of Plymouth^ Prov- 
ince of Maine^ Nova Scotia and 
a snreat part or New Brunswick. 

Why was the second charter so 
much less favorable to the colony 
than the first 7 Probably the king 
was afraid Ms. would revolt, and 
wished to keep them *in deep sub- 
jection. 

What was the result? The re- 
volt was undoubtedly hastened. 

How 7 Tbe people were indig- 
nant under their degradation, and 

On the following Feb. Andros 
and several others were aeot to 
England for trial. He was partly 
tri^, but- dismissed without being 
formally condemned or acouitteo. 
The chief reason undoubtedly was, 
that many in England, and even 
some who sat in judgment upon 
him, had acted the tyrant as basely 
as himself, and could not be brought 
to judgment with safety to the state. 
In times of revolution, it la often 
necessary to wink at such crimeii 
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their representatives were often 
contending with the governor. 

What distinguish^ female en- 
deavored to procure a more favor- 
able charier tor Ms. T Mary, queen 
of William III. 

Who was her father? James 

n. 

Her character T She was prob-. 
ably the most lovely and excellent 
of all the queens or £nfi4and. 

y nder what name, didWatts cel- 
ebrate her virtues and graces f 
Sophronia. 

^ In what colony, had Andros 
been formerly governor T 

For how long a time, after 1664, 
had the people of N. z . no share 
in the government f 

What Papist was governor of 
N.Y.t 

Of what sect, were the principal 
officers under Donean T 

Who was excited by the seizure 
of Andros, to take the lead in re- 
bellion at N. Y. 7 

Character of Leisler T He was 
of low birth, without education, 
and had scarcely any qualification 
for such an enterprise. 

Who directed ail the counsels 
of Leisler 7 Milbom. 



fNeTE T. 
Fletcher and Wcuhworth. 

In the year 169S, Col. Benjamin 
Fletcher. Gov. of N. Y. came to 
Hartfora to take command of the 
militia of Ct. He had been au- 
thorized to do this, by a commis- 
sion from King William. 

The general assembly of Ct. 
however refused to give up their 
militia, to be commanded by the 
governor of another state; as it 
would be giving up a most precious 
chartered right, and exposing the 
colony to danger and nun. 

In tlie mean time, the train- 
bands of Hartford were assembled 
under command of Capt« Wads- 
worth. While this gallant officer 



What relation was Milbom to t 
Leisler ? * 

Where was Dongan, when Leis 
ler BssAmed the command 7 

To what place did the council 
and magistrates flee from Leisler f 

In whose name, did both Leisler 
and the magistrates profess to 
rule? 

Succ^ of Milbom against the 
magistrates at Albany 7 

Whom did William make gov- 
ernor of N. Y. in 1691 7 

For what crime, were Leisler and 
Milbom tried ana condemned 7 

Why did Gov. Slougfater choose 
to defer their execution 7 

How was he induced to sign 
their death-warrant 7 

Effect of these violent meas- 
ures? 

What restored the rights of Eng- 
lishmen in the colony 7 

For what purpose, did Slougfater 
convoke an assembly 7 

Three grand features in the con- 
stitution 7 

Meaning o( juryf-^ot ioUra 
Hon? 

$ What governor of N. Y. at 
tempted to take command of the 
militia ofCt. in 169371 

was walking in front of the compa- 
nies, and exereising the soldiers. 
Col. Fletcher ordered his commis- • 
sion to be read. Captain Wads- 
worth instantly commanded, '' Beat 
the drums." and there was such a 
roaring or them, that nothing else 
could be heard. Col. Fletcher 
commanded sDence. But no soon- 
er had Bayard made an attempt to 
read again, than Wadsworth com- 
mands. " Drum, drum, I say." 
The arummers understood their 
business, and instantlv beat up 
with all the art and life, of whicn 
they were masters. ** Silence, si- 
lence," says the colonel. No soon- 
er was there a pause, than Wads- 
worth speaks with great earnest- 
ness, " Drum, drum, 1 say ; " and, 



Tnm whom, bad Fletcher re- 
•eived a commiision for this t 

Why did tbe aMemblr refuse to 
give bim tbe command T • 

Under whose command, were 
Hartford train-bands assembled 7 
. What did Fletcher order to be 
read to them f 

How did Wadsworth mtemipt 
the reading? 

Who commanded silence T 

What did Wadsworth then say T 

MHiat did Wadsworth say to 
Fletcher, aAer be had twice si- 
lenced the drums 7 — Elflect of this 
threat? 

What was the condition of tbe 
Garolinas about that time t 

In what county, had a number 
of French ProtestaaU settled 7 

Principal town in Craven coun- 
ty? Newborn. 

In which Carolina, is Newfoem ? 

How were the French Protes- 
tants in Craven county, treated by 
the English Episcopalians 7 

Who nad the happiness to allay 
these difficulties 7 

What kindness was afterwards 
shown to the French Protestants ? 

$ In what part of this country, 
has been the greatest trouble on 
account of witchcraft 7 In Dan- 
vers and Salem. 

In what year 7 

Where was the first suspicion of 
witchcraft amonff the English, in 
this country 7 — When 7 

How long after the settlement of 
Boston ? — of Hartford 7 

What characters among the In- 
dians had been supposed wizards ? 
The Powahs. 

How many were executed for 

turning to his excellencjr, said, ** If 
1 am interrupted again, I will 
make the sun shine through you in 
a moment." He spoke witli such 
energy in his voice, and meaning 
m his countenance, that no further 
attempts were made to read, or to 



witchcfaft in Ms. witUa a km 
years? 

Who was eseeuted at Hartford 
for the same offence, in 1662 f Aaa 
Cole. 

MThat was the state of the eooa* 
tfy, upon that subject, for thirty 
years after that date? Thei% 
were no exeeutioas, but frequent 
mstances of supposed witchcraft. 

What wondeniU book was pub- 
lished upon the subject in 1685? A 
very particular account of a numbei^ 
of supposed witchcrafts, with ma- 
ny arguments to prove them real. 

What was the> fate of a poor 
Irish woman, accused of bewitcmnff 
the children of Mr. John Goodwinl 

Where? 

In what counties, did the mania 
rapidly spread and increase ia 

Meaning of mania ? 

In whose fomily in Danvers^ ^d 
the supposed witchcraft benn m 
that year ? That of Mr. Paris. 

What 'was his office 7 He was 
a minister. 

What minister was condemned 
and executed for witchcraft t 

How many were/ executed ai 
Salem for witchcraft ? 

What was done to Giles Corey. 
for refusing to put himself on trial f 

How many of the 19 executed 
were church members 7 

How many persons were m 
prison ? ^ * 

What ladies of distinction wen 
accused of witchcraft 7 

Where was Mr. Hale minister 1 
At Beverly. 

Which way is Beverly from Sa- 
lem ? — from Marblehead ? 

Such numbers of people col- 
lected together, and their spirits 
appeared so high, that the govens- 
or and his suite judged it exped^ 
ent, soon to leave the town, and re- 
turn to New York. 
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meet of these aeeusatlont? To 
check the delusion. 

What probably had a still great- 
er influence for Uiis end ? A gen- 
tleman in Boston; being accused 
of witchcraft, prosecuted his accu- 
sers for defamation. 

At what did he estimate the 
damages ? 1000^. 

Meaning of de/amatUmt-^ of 
prosecute f 

What inquiry was soon anxious* 
\y suggested ? 

What conviction began to 
spread? 

What was done with 52 that 
•rere brought to trial 7 

What y/9A done with those im* 
prisoned t 

What does Dwieht say of the 
cloud, that had so long hung over 
the colony 7 

General opinion respecting 
witchcraft, at that period? 

How were doubts concerning 
witchcraft regarded 7 

What did Baxter denominate the 
disbeliever in witchcraft 7 

What most excellent English 
Judge, repeatedly tried and con- 
demned persons for witchcraft 7 

What punishment does the bible 
denounce against witchcraft 7 Ex. 
22:18. 



CHAPTER XLIV.— p.95. 
King WUlian^s war. 

With whom, did the revolution 
ID England involve the colonies in 
war? 

What was that war called 7 

What kindled that war? The 
wrath of Lewis XIV. 

Of what country, was Lewis 
XIV. king? 

What had kindled his wrath? 



The treatment that James IL re 
ceived from William. 

How had Wm. treated James f 
Had driven him from his kiujgdom. 

Why did Lewis sympathize so 
much wiUi James? They were 
both Papists ; and Lewis was aa 
enemy to England, and particular- 
ly to William. 

Principal French province in 
America 7 Canada. 

Who was then governor of Can- 
ada? 

How many expeditions did Frpn* 
tenac fit out against the colonies 7 

In what year 7 1690. 

At what season of the vear 7 

Against what colonies 7 

with what, did each party mark 
their progress 7 

What village in N. Y. did they 
destroy 7 

On what river, is Schenectady t 

Which way is SchenectadT 
from Newbury port 7 — from N. Y. 

For what, is Scnenectady now 
distinguished 7 

Why did the people of Schenee* 
tady feel entirely secure 7 

What was the condition of the 
inhabitants, when the attack was 
made? 

What special care had been 
taken by the enemy 7 

How many people were slain f 

^ Who S009 conducted an expe- 
dition affainst the French intnis 
country 7 

What place did Phips attack f 

In what province 7 

Present name of Port Royal 7 
Annapolis. 

Which way is Annapolis from 
Plattsburg 7 — from Boston 7 

Success of Phips against Port 
Royal? 

Against what cities, did Phipt 
direct his next expedition 7 

What defeated the design 7 

Which colony issued the finl 
paper money 7 

For what purpose t 



f What appenaUon was giTen to 
die Mohawks, Oneidas, Seneeas, 
Ooonda^ and Delawares ? 

Principal tribe of the Five Na- 
tions f Mohawks. 

On and near what river, were 
these tribes settled f 

In what stale, doee the east 
branch of the Sosquehannah rise t 

Into what bay, does it empty 7 

With whfit nation were the Five 
Nations in alliance t « 

Against whom, bad the Five Na- 
tions long been a safeguard to the 
English f 

Why were they dissatisfied with 
the English ? 

What did Major Schuyler do to 
regain their confidence f 

Where? 

Where is Lake Champlain f \ 

Success of Schuyler 7 

$ Upon what coionv did the 
itorm of war now fall most se- 
verely 7 

What colonies sent troops to 
their aid f 

What resolution were the people 
dfi. H. almost ready to form f 

Why did not Nesmond and 
Frontenae succeed in their plan 
for crashing N. £. 7 

Duration of King William's war 7 
' In what year did it close 7 

By what treaty 7 

Where is Ryswick 7 In Hoi- 
land, a few miles S. W. of Leyden. 

$ What is said of the French 
and Indian atrocities, perpetrated 
during this war 7 

Where did Mr. Dustan live 7 

Iq what state 7 Ms. 

On what rivcf 7 

Which way from Boston 7 

By whom, was Mr. Dustan at- 
tacked on March 5, 1697 7 

How many of his children did 
lie defend from the savages 7 

How far did he retreat before 
them 7 

Whom did the Indians then take 
captive 7 

iVbo was her nucsckf 



At wbat Mi l of the ytmr t 

What did they do with tlK in- 
fant 7 

How far did Mrs. Duatan mmd 
Mrs. Teff travel with the Indiana 1 

What did the prospect of a dim- 
tressing iudignily lead them to de- 
vise? 

How many Indians did ther kill T 

In whai condition, were tfie Vi- 
dians, that enabled the wonnen to 
kiUthem? 

Did they do right, in killini^ 
these Indians 7 

From whom, did thej after- 
wards receive a reward 7 

How many years ago was dw 
captivity of Mrs. Dustan? 

Length of her captivity 1 



CHAPTER XLV p. lOQ. 

Queen Ami^» «o«r. 

What war was next in time, to 
KiagWiUiam's? 

In what year, did it commence T 

How long after the peace of 
Ryswick 7 

Inwhatyear of Ann? The first. 

How long after the settlement of 
Jamestown 7 — of Plymouth ? — of 
Boston 7— of Hartford 7 

Upon what part of this country, 
did Uiis war principally fall X 

What two colonies bore the 
chief calamities 7 

What town in Ms. did the French 
and Indians bum in 1704 7 

In what year of Queen Ann t 

On what large river is P. ? 

Which 'way is Deerfield Irom 
Salem 7-^ from Greenfield 7 

State of the people, when the 
enemy attacked them I 

What minister did they capture T 

At what season of the yeart 

How many persons did tbejr kUl T 
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How many less Ihan were kiHed 
at Schenectad y 7 

What did they do to Mrs. W. af- 
ter they set out 7 

Where did they carry Mr. W. ? 

How was he treated by the 
French 1 

How loDg was Mr. W. in cap- 
tivity? 

Tx> what place did he return af- 
ter his rederapilon ? 

JMeaning^ or redemption t 

^ Success of March's expedition 
against Port RoyaJ ? 

What occasion was there for the 
En^ish to take P. R. when it had 
been taken by Phips 1 It had been 
restored. 

Against what cities, did expedi- 
tions fail in 1708 ? 

Why? For the want of British 
co-operation. 

^Against what port, was an ex- 
pedition conducted by Nicholson, 
ml710? 

With what effect? 

Name then given to Port Royal ? 

In honor ofwhom 7 

( With what effect, was a ffreat 
expedition sent against Canada in 
1711? 

How many of «tbe British were 
cast away and lost, in August ? — 
Where? . ' * 

For what country did the re- 
maining #Bet then sail ? 

Where did the provincial troops 
go ? 

Benefit o( this disastrous expedi- 
tion t • 

Meaning of disastrous ? 

J What southern colony had her 
full share in the sufrerings and ex- 
penses of Queen Ann's war ? 

Against what Spanish settlement, 
did Gov. Moore conduct an expe- 
dition in 1702 ? 

With what success ? 

Which way is Si, Augustine 
from Savannah ? — from New Or- 
leans? 

Why did the Apalachian Indians 
become hostile to the English ? 



Who compelled them to submit f 

$ Object of the Spanish ex pedi» 
tion against Carolina in 1707 f 

What part did . they first ap* 
proach ? Charleston. 

Who had succeeded Mooro aa 
governor ? 

When the Spaniards summoned 
Johnson to surrender, what time 
did tbey*allow him to consider of 
it? 

What did Johnson reply ? 

What was the issue ? 

^ Of what nation, were a lai^ 
number of persons who settled m 
N. C. in 1710 ? • 

About what river, and in what 
counties, did they settle ? 

Where does Roauoke river 
enijpty 7 

In what other colony, did 30(Xk 
Palatines settle the same year 7 

What Indians conspired to de- 
stroy the Palatines 7 

In wh^ year 7 

How many of the Palatines were 
murdered ? 

Who soon destroyed a great 
part of the Tuscaroras 7 

With whom, did the remnant of 
the Tuscaroras soon unite 7 

What were all the united tribes 
then called 7 

How long did Queen Ann's war 
continue 7 

In what year did it end 7 

By what treaty 7 

Where is Utrecht 7 In Holland. 
Which way from Amsterdam 7 

What countries in America were 
ceded to Britain, by the treaty of 
Utiecht 7 



CHAPTER XLVI. — p. 107, 

Oreat Indian conspiracy in th0 
south. 

What tribe of Indians took the 
lead in forming the greatest c«ii< 
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J agaaott the planten T The 



Where did the Yamanees live 7 
On the N. E. of Savannah river. 

What states are separated by 
Savannah river 1 

Who are supposed to have in* 
sti|[^ted the Yamassees to this eon- 
spuracy ? The Spaniards. 

How far did the conspiracy ex- 
tend? 

Object of this conspiracy f 

In what year, did tliey attempt 
this destruction 1 

To what place, did the planters 
generally 4iy t To Charleston. 

What fears were entertained for 
Charleston ? That it could not be 
defended against the Indians. 

What method did Gov. Craven 
adopt, to prevent the removal of 
men and provisions 7 He imposed 
an embargo. 

Meaning of embargo t 

How many soldiers had Gov. 
Craven 7 About 1200. 

How many warriors were en- 
gaged in the conspiracy 7 About 
six or seven thousand. 

Where did they come to a great 
battle? At Saltketcher. 

Where is Saltketcher? About 
50 miles west of Charleston. 

On what river ? Saltketcher 
river.. 

Another name for Saltketcher 
river 7 Cambahee. 

Which way is the Cambahee 
from the Coosawatchy ? 

With what effect, did Craven at- 
tack the Indians at Saltketcher? 
His victory was complete. 

Where did he drive them 7 Over 
the Savannah. 

Where did the Yamassees make 
a new settlement 7 In Florida. 

How many Carolinians were 
killed during this war 7 

$ \Vhal were the proprietors of 
Carolina declared to nave forfeited 
m 1719 7 

How long after the first repre- 
ientative govemmentin America 7 



Under wbofe protecUoa ivas 
Carolina next taken ? 

Till what great event did Caro- 
lina continue under the king ? 

What division was made of Car- 
olina in 1729 7 

How lonf after it had beea 
taken from the proprietors 1 



CHAPTER XLVn.— p. 108. 

Indian itar of VTA, 8etilamad 
o/Gearguu 

What induced the eastern Indi- 
ans to violate the peace soon after 
the treaty of Utrecht 7 

Who promised them redress 1 

Who failed of executing his stip* 
ulations ? 

Meaning of sUpidatian t 

In what year, did the war be- 
come general 7 

Who excited the Indiana to this 
war? 

How many tribes were engaged 
in this war ? 

Who were the Jesuits ? An or- 
der of Roman Catholics, exceed- 
ingly engaged to promote Popeiy 
by every means. 

In what year, did this ^mr termi- 
nate? 

How long after the planting of 
Mount WoUaston 7 

How long had it continued ? 

6 For whom, was Georgia 

When first settled 7 

How long after the first house 
was built in Ct. 7 —r after the settle- 
ment of New Haven 7 -^ of Aquet- 
nec 7 — after the birth of Q. Eliza- 
beth 7 200 years. 

Two principal objects of settling 
Greorffia 7 

Who conducted the colony ? 

Oldest town in Geonna 7 

On what river 7 —Which iidef 
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Hofw far from its mouthT 17 miles. 

With whom were ihey forbiddeli 
to trade without license 7 
• What other prohibitions were 
imposed upon the colony ? 

What did parliament grant to 
aid the colony T 

$ Object of Oglethorpe, aAer 
putting the colony in a state of 
safetyl 

Whom did be emfdoy as his in- 
terpreter ? 

How had she learnt ^glishT 

Whom did she marJfe 

Office of Bosomwonh f — His 
character t • 

Who soon became queen of the 
Creeks 7 — <• Bv what means ? 

What did sne urge them to do ? 
—With what effect? 
.Who met the advancing sav- 
ages? 

Wby did they lay down their 
arms? 

Who was foiind to be the author 
of all the trouble ? 

What was then done with him ? 

Conduct of Mary upon this ? 

What was then aoue with her 7 

How did the president attempt 
to appease the Indians 7 

When excited by the presence 
of Mary, who a second time intim- 
idated them 7 

What in a measure humbled 
Mary and her husband 7 

Success of a second attempt to 
make Mary qpeen 7 

What became of her 7 

Agaifkst what town, did Ogle- 
thorpe conduct an expedition in 
174d7 

With what effect 7 

Where is St. Augustine 7 

By whom, was Ueorgia invaded 

How did Orlethorpe induce the 
Spaniards to flee 7 By stratagem. 

Meaning of stratagem ? 

Give some account of this strat- 
agem. 

^ Condition of Georgia in 17dS 7 

How much money had parlia^ 
ment given them 7 



To whom, did they then i 

der their charter 7 

} Against what kingdoms, did 
Britain declare war in 1744 7 

How long after the union of the 
New England Colonies 7 

Most important event in Ameri- 
ca, belonging to that war 7 

On ^hat island, is Louisburgt 

In wl^kt part 7 

In what gulf, is Cape Breton 7 

What is Louisburg sometimes 
called, on account of its streue;th 7 

What city in Canada is almost 
exactly west of Louisburg 7 

Which way from Louisburg, is 
Lyons 7 

By what forces, was Louisburg 
taken 7 

Who commanded the land 
forces? 

Who commanded the naval 
forces ? 

What was their success 7 

In what year, was this capture 
of Louisburff ? 1745. 

Month and day 7 

How long before the battle of 
Bunker Hill 7 30 years. 

^ In what year, did the French 
attempt the recovery of Louis- 
burg ? — With what effect 7 

By what treaty, was this war 
closed 7 — In what year 7 

How long ago 7 

Where is Aix-la-Chapelle 7 lo 
Germany. 

Distance and direction from Par- 
is ? About 200 miles east. 

What most important place in 
America, was restored to the 
French, by the treaty of Alz-la 
Chapeile 7 

^ Where were bom and edu- 
cated most of the people, who in- 
habited this country during the 
third period ? 

From what countries, had coma 
the first settlers in this country 7 

From what country, had com* 
the ereater part 7 

What is said of religious bigotry 
and intolerance during this pen 
od? 
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What is said of religioiif perse- 
eutioo, at the cloae of this period ? 

About what year, did a revival 
of religion very extensively pre- 
vail in N. E. 7 

How long after the Pequot War 7 
-« after the settlement of James- 
town 7 —after the pesiilenef among 
the natives of Ms. 7 

In what year* did this revival 
commence 7 In 1735. 

In what place, did the great ref- 
ormation commence? In North- 
ampton, Ms. 

On what river Is N. 7 — Which 
tide 7 — Which way (rom Boston 7 

Who was then minister of N. 7 
Jonathan Edwards. 

What is he generally called 7 
President Edwards. 

What is his character 7 He is 
eonsidered'one of the greatesi and 
best of men. 

What Englishman came over 
about that time, and produced very 
great excitement by his wonderful 
eloquence 7 

How old was Mr. Whitefield, 
when he first came to New Eng- 
land 7 About 25. 

Most distinguished opposer to 
Mr. W. 7 Dr. Chauncey of Bos- 
ton. 

Byjwhat, was t^e credit of this 
revival greatly marred and injured 7 
By much enthusiasm, irregularity, 
opposition, bitterness and slander. 

^ In relation to what, was Eng- 
land jealous of the colonies, from 
the beginning 7 

What obstacles did England pre- 
sent to the improvement of our 
trade and manufactures 7 Enacted 
laws, to modify and restrain them. 

From the year 1739 to 1766, 
which was greatest, the importa- 
tion of goods from England, or ex- 
portation to it 7 

How did the colonies procure 
moD^y, to pay this balance of 

"8t 



What did they export to Hm 
West Indies 7 

What is said of agriculture, dur- 
ing the third period 7 

Principal products of the middle 
colonies 7 

Meaning of EngHsh gram T 
Grain which is not maize or Indian 
com. 

When was the first newspaper 
printed in this country T 

Where 7 — By what name T 

Number of inhabitants at (be 
close of tl^third period 7 

For the education of what clas- 
ses, did the northern colonies pro- 
vide 7 — the southern 7 

What college was founded in 
1692 7 — In what colony t 

For whom, called 7 

When was Yale college fbmided 7 

Where 7 — Why so called T 

When removed to New Haven 7 

Name of the college at Prince- 
ton 7 — In what colony 7 

For what, should we be partlco- 
larly thankful, when we redect up- 
on the hardships and dangers of 
our fathers 7 

\Vhat inquiry should we matke, 
when we find ourselves very strong- 
ly influenced by parly spint T 

What reflection is suited to guard 
us from too severely censuring the 
wise and good 7 



CHAPTER XLVin. — p.lt4. 

FomtTH Period. 

DUtrest of the colonies. JRntluA 
ondindianMmr. 

For what, is the fborth period 

distinguished 7 
Time of commencement f 
How long after the birth of Go- 

kunbos f ^^ after hu first voyage t« 
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- after the dSisewreiy of N. A. ? 
lot war? 



4.f 

— after the Peqoot 

Lengfli of the fourth period T 

Termination ? 

In what state, did the peace of 
Aiic-Ia-Chapelle find the colonies ? 

"What expedient for pa^rin^ their 
debts, had been highly uijurious to 
them? 

To what amomit, had bills of 
credit been issoed ? 

"For what pt^pose t 

What had exceedin^y retarded 
the increase of population t 

Of what, was the return of peace 
hailed as trie harbinger ? 

Meaning of harbinger f 

For wl^t, did the enterprising 
spirit of the people exert itself t 

Wl^t soon filled the land with 
genera] anxiety and disti%ss 7 

^ What interval elapsed, before 
Britain again declared war agsunst 
France 1 

Wlio was then king of Britain T 
— of France t 

General cause of this war ? 

Upon what, were these encroach- 
ments made in the east 1 

What very important place were 
they fortifying in N. Y. 7 
• Where were the French attempt- 
isg to construct a Jine efforts T 

On what southern colony, did the 
French encroach ? 

Circumstance, that evened the 
war? 

Of whom, did that company con- 
sisii 1 

Of hoW much land, had they ob- 
tained a charter ? 

Near what river T 

How many square miles, allow- 
ing 640 acres to a square mile ? 

About how many miles square 7 
•30. 

What trade did this company 
wish to carry on with the Indians 7 

What territory did the French 
claim in that region 7 All, whose 
waters empty into the Mississippi. 

Who then seized several English 
tradert7 



How did the Twigfatweea refal- 
iale? 

Who were the Twiehtwees f 

Who was theo Lt. Gov. of Va. f 

Who loudly complained to Din* 
ividdie, of the conduct of the 
French 7 

^ Whom did Dinwiddie send, to 
remonstrate with the French eoin- 
mandant near Ohio 7 

How old was Washington at this 
time 7 

In what year was he bom 7 1732. 

How long after the first house 
was built in Wmdsor 7 — after the 
settlement of Boston 7— of Hart- 
ford 7 

In what year, did Washington 
go on this mission 7 

In what colony, was Washington 
bom 7 Va. 

In what county 7 Westmoreland. 

At what place 7 Bridge's Creek. 

Where situated 7 Near the Po- 
tomac, about 40 miles S. of Wash- 
in^n city. 

From what place^ did Washings 
ton start on his mission 7 William** 
burg. 

Which way is Williamsburg frotn 
EUienton 7 

How far had he to go 7 

What part of the way was a 
desert, inhabited by Indians 7 

To what French commander, did 
Washington deliver Dinwiddie's 
letter? St. Pierre. 

At what place 7 At a fort about 
Id miles S. £. of the present town 
of Erie. 

In what part of Pa. is Erie 7 

On what lake 7 

Which way from Pittsburff7 

By whose order, did St. Pierre 
say, the French had taken posses* 
sion of the country 7 

Whose orders, did St. Pierre say, 
he would obey 7 

^ How did the British ministry 
instract the Virginians to resist thie 
F.7 

Who received the commaiid of* 
regiment f<A' that potpose f 
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In what year f 

With what success, did Wash- 
ington attack a detachment of 
French, near the Great Mead- 
ows? 

Where are the Great Meadows 9 
Aboat SO or 60 miles S. £. of 
Piltsbarg. 

What fort did Washington erect 
at the Great Meadows 7 

By whom was Washington at- 
tacked at fort Necessity 7 

What two reasons mduced W. 
to surrender fort Necessity to Vil- 
Hers7 The favorable terms of- 
fered, and the great superiority of 
the French in number. 

MHiat ^re the terms 7 

On what month and day, were 
the articles signed 7 

How lonff before the declaration 
of independence 7 Just 22 years. 

How old was W. when lie sur- 
rendered fort Necessity?— 'at the 
declaration of independence 7 

^ What did the British ministry 
recommend to the colonies, when 
they found war inevitable 7 

Where did delegates meet, for 
this purpose 7 

From what colonies 7 — When f 

Who attended from N. Y. 7 

What did their plan of union re- 
semble 7 

Who were to choose the mem- 
bers of the grand Council pro- 
posed 7 The Gov. General. 

What m^st important power was 
he to possess 7 

Meaning of negative 7 

What parties concerned disap- 
proved the Albanv Union 7 

Why did the Provincial Assem- 
blies dislike it 7 

Why did the King's Council dis- 
like it 7 

What did the Provincial Assem- 
blies say, they would undertake, if 
the Albany Union should be adopt- 
.ed7 

What prevented the mother 
country from trusting such power 
to the Amerieans 7 



Dtnga of the plan pn^fMeed bj 
the British, as a substitute 7 

$ How many expeditions agaiaM 
the French, were planned by the 
colonists in 1755 7 

Which of these completely fae> 
ceeded 7 

What did they do with the inhab^ 
itanls of Nova Scotia 7 — Why 7 

Who led the expedition against 
the French on the Ohio 7 

Aeainst what fort did he pro- 

What advice did his officers give 
him? 

Why did he not receive it f 

Who was his aid 7 

What request did Washingloa 
make? 

By whom was Braddock at- 
tacked within 7 miles of the Yort f 

What befell Braddock 7 

What lyas the issue 7 

What part of the English privates 
were either killed or wounded 7 — - 
of the officers 7 

To what is Braddock's defeat to 
be ascribed 7 

How did he regard the provin- 
cials? 

What was their conduct in bal* 
tie? 

From whatj did they save the 
regulars in thei Aetreat 7 

Who conducted them 7 

Meaning of regular* t 

§ Who conducted the expedition 
against Crown Point 7 

Which way is C. P. from Bruns- 
wick in Maine? — from Sacket's 
Harbor ? — from Ticonderoga 7 

Success of this expedition 7 

What did. its results diffuse 
tlirough the colonies 7 

Name of the French command«rT 

Issue of a battle between John- 
son and Dieskau 7 

Name of that battle ? Battle of 
Lake George. 

Wliat became of IMeskau ? 

What cruel orders had he given 1 

Meaning of qitarter 7 

^ With what strange irregului. 
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In what year wm war deelaredT 

What waa Ih^plan of operationa 
for '56 T 

Why not cxeeotod f 

Who succeeded Dieakau as oona- 
Btander of the French T 

Character of MoDiealm f 

What fort did MoBteahn soon m- 
▼est ? — Where situated f 

Meaniag of imoeH t 

What was the issue T 

Of what lakes, did the capture 
of this fort ffive MoDtealm the com- 
■aaad t — of what country ? 

Through whose inactivity, was 
this eampaign so disastioos to the 
English 7 

What was the office of Lord 
Loudon T 

On what lake, was fort William 
Hemy ? 

At which end f The south. 

By whom, was it attacked in 
17671 

With what efleot f 

Who did himself great honor by 
defending it six days 7 

How were the terms of capitula^ 
tion violated? 

Meaning of capitulation t 

^ Who was placed at the head 
of the British admmistration in 
1758 7 

With what effect 1 

In whose favor, did the tide of 
success now turn i 

What assurance did Pitt give to 
the colonial govemprs 7 

What three cokniies soon raised 
1500 men ? 

^ How many expeditions were 
undertaken in 1756 7 

Destination of the first T—-8ec« 
©nd?— third? 

Which of these were successful ? 

What naval officer aided Am- 
herst in takmg Louisburr ? 

What land officer aided Boaeaw- 
en in taking Louisburg^? 

Why was this capture a great 
disaster to the Frencn ? 
9 



or what waa it p^awfiiDy ioatn*- 
BMntalt 

Who conducted the expedhSoa 
against Ticonderoga 7 

On what lake, is Tieondero- 
ga? 
Which way from Crown Point f 
How&r? ISmiles. 
Success of Abercrombie against 
Ticonderoga ? 

How many men did ha lose 'm 
the attack? 
& Where was fort Frontenac ? 
What place has now nearly the 
same site ? Kingston. 

Who captured Tort Frontenac in 
1758? 

What did Col Bradstreet then do 

to fort Frontenac ? Destroyed it. 

$ What was the bulwark of the 

French dominion m the western 

legion? 

Who conducted an expedition 
against that fort in 1758 ? 
Why was an attack needless? 
What waa the fort then called ? 
Why? 
In what sUte. is PltUbuigfa ? 
In what part 7 
At thophead of what river ? 
What two rivers there unite le 
form the Ohio ? 

With how many Indian tribes, 

did the English make a treaty in 

1758? 

Can you mention some of them ? 

$ What did the campaign of 1759 

have for its object 7 

How many strong holds had 
the French in and near Canada ? 
What were they ? 
^ How many of these did the Engr 
lish take, in a few months ? 

How far below the falls, is fort 
Niagara ? 15 miles. 

A^>st important enterprise of the 
campaijm of 1759 ? 
On what river, is Quebec ? 
On which side ? 
Which way from Montreal ? 
How for ? 180 miles. 
Which way from Boston ? 
How far? About 900 milea. 



Who eondueltd llw enttrprise 
■ftiul Quebec f 

Oa what island near Qoebee, did 
he land with hit troopt f 

Which way is Orleaas from Q. T 

Issue of several attemplt to re- 
duce the place T 

How high a precipice did he 
then detennine to ascend, to attack 
the city 7 

To what plains f 

Who lea the French aninst 
Wolfe, on the plains of Abraham f 

Which army was victorious 1 

Which of the leaders was slam 
on the field of baule? 

What did Wolfe say, when he 
was told, that the French were fly- 
ing? 

What became of Montcalm T 

What did he say, when informed 
that his wound was mortal T 

How did ne employ his last mo- 
ments 1 

What capture soon followed T 

Why did not this capture imme- 
diately terminate the war ? 

When did the French attempt to 
retake Quebec T 

Issue of a bloody battle, that was 
soon (might three miles aoove Q. 1 

Whv did not the French then 
take the city T 

What important fortress still re- 
mained in possession of the French ? 

On what .island, is Montreal T 
Montreal island. 

In what river 7 
^ Which way from Quebec 7 

Which way from N. Y. 7 

How far 7 About 350 miles. 

To what commander, was Mont- 
real surrendered 7 

In what year 7 

What capture closed the war t 

How Ion? after its actual com- 
mencement? — after its declara- 
tion? 

How were the colonies affected 
by the return of peace 7 

How did they express their Joy 
and natitttde 7 

$ By what Indians, were some 



of the edoniet mvaded < 

war? 

What eoloaies 7 

By whom, were the < 
reduced? 

Why do the Cherokees now ap- 
pear to be the most interesting 
tribe in the U. 8. ? Because there 
are probably among them, more 
civilisatiott and Christianity than in 
any other. 

Number of the tribe ? About 
17,000. 

When was the treaty signed that 
closed this war 7 — > Where ? 

$ What did the increase of 
wealth and the intercourse with 
Europe, introduce amonr the col- 
onists in the fourth period ? 

Why did not this enervate their 
character 7 

f 1111 the commencement of 
what war, did the religious cha^ 
aeter of the Americans remain es- 
sentially the same ? 

How was infidelity mtrodnced 
durine that war? 

What is said of trade and com- 
merce during the fourth period 7 — 
of agriculture 7 

Why did arts and manufactures 
make very little advance ? 

Number of inhabitants at the 
close of the fourth p^od 7 

What college was established is 
N. H. 7— In what year 7 

What college in R. 1. 7 

In what year, incorporated ? 

Where first establisfaed T 

By whose efforts principally, was 
the French power crushed m this 
country 7 

What great calamity did the col- 
onists soon experience 7 

How did the British first attempt 
to exereise this oppression after toe 
conquest of Canada ? By what 
were called Writs of Assistance. 

Who frustrated the Writs of As- 
sistance ? Mr. James Otis. 

How? By a speech, perhaps 
the most eloquent and powerfiil, 
ever delivered by man imm^rpH. 



Who 1ms gi^wi a mott' striking 
•ecouut of these writs and thi« 
speech f Mr. John AdaAu, seeond 
president of the U.S.t 

t Note U. 
IVrita of Assistance ; or Birth of 
Independence, 
The following^ letter of Mr. 
Adams is worthy of perpetual pres- 
ervati<Mi on three aecounts. The 
safcjeet is peculiarly important and 
interesting. It rives us a striking; 
view of one of the greatest orators 
thai ever lived— > the man who was 
" first and foremost, before all and 
above ^all/' in zeal and influence, 
to vindicate our rights and est^Iish 
our liberties. It is also a most re-' 
markable example of ardor and 
energy in a venerable old man of 
83. ** Ev'n in our ashes, glow their 
wonted fires.'' 

LXTTKR FROM Mr. ADAMS TO 

JuDOK Tudor. 
Qidncy, March 29, 1818. 
0KAR Sir, 

Whenever vou shall find a paint- 
er, male or female. 1 pray you to 
sujrgest a scene ana suoject. 

Tne scene is the Council Cham- 
ber of the old Town-Hobse, in Bos- 
ton. The date is the month of 
February, 1761. 

That Council Chamber was as 
respectable an apartment, and more 
>o too, in proportion, than the 
House of Lords or House of Com- 
mons in Great Britain, or that in 
Philadelphia, in which the Declap 
ration or Independence was signed 
in 1T76. 

In tins chamber, near the fire, 
were seated five Judges, with Lt. 
Gov. Hutchinson at their head, as 
Chief Justice j all in their new fresh 
robes of scarlet English cloth, in 
their broad bands, and immense ju- 
dicial wigs. In this chamber, was 
sealed at a long table, all the Bar- 



When was tne Ffcneh poinr 
nearly annihilated in America f 
• Who sent an official account of 
this to the British ministry T 



risters of Boston, and iu neighbor^ 
ing comity of Middlesex, in their 
gowns, bands and tye-wigs. They 
were not seated on ivory chairs } 
but their dress was more solemn 
and more pompous, than that of the 
Roman Senate, when the Gauls 
broke in upon them. In a comer 
of the room, must be nlaced Wit, 
Sense, Imagination, uenius. Pa- 
thos, Reason, Prudence, Eloquence, 
Learning, Science and immense 
Reading, hung by the shoulders, on 
two crutches^ covered with a cloth 
neat coat, m the person of Mr. 
Pratt, who had been solicited oc 
both sides^ but would engage on 
neither, bemg about to leave Boston 
forever, as Chief Justice of New 
York. 

Two portraits, at more than fiill 
length, of King[ Charles II. and 
King James II. m splendid gOlden 
frames, were hung up in the most 
conspicuous side of tne apartment. 
If my young c^es or old memory 
have not d^eived me, these were 
the finest pictures I have seen. The 
colors of their long flowing robes, 
and their royal ermines were the 
most glowing, the figures the most 
noble and graceful, the features, 
the most distmct and characteristic ; 
far superior to those of the Kmg 
and Queen of France, in the Sen- 
ate chamber of COnmss. I be- 
lieve they were Vandyke's. Sure 
I am, there was no painter in Eng- 
land capable of them at that time. 
They had been sent over without 
frames, in Governor Pownal's time. 
But as he was no admirer of 
Charleses or Jameses, they were 
stowed away in a garret among 
rubbish, till Governor Bemara 
came, bad them cleaned, superbly 
framed, and placed in Cotmcil, for 
the adiuiration and imitation oif all 
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What design did the nunistry 
then eoneeive 1 

Who was then collector of eos- 
toms in B^^ston 1 

For what, did the mmistry direct 
Pazton to apply to civil author- 
ity ? 

What did these writs authorize 
officers to break open 7. 

For what purp<»e? To search 
tor Contraband goods. 

men, no doubt with the concurrence 
of Hutchinson and all the Junto ; 
for there has always been a Junto. 
One circumstance more. Samuel 
Quincy and John Adams had been 
admitted Barristers at that term. 
John was the youngest. He should 
be painted, looking like a short, 
thicK, fat Archbishop of Canterbu- 
ry, seated at the table, with a pen 
in his hand, lost in admiration, now 
and then minutin? those despicable 
notes, which you know, that 



• stole from my desk, and 
printed in the Massachusetts Spy, 
with two or three bombastic ex- 
pressions, interloped by himself; 
and which your pupil. Judge Minot, 
hasprinteo in his history. 

You have now the stage and the 
scenery; next follows a narration 
of the subject. I rather think, that 
we lawyers ought to call it a brief 
of the cause. 

When the British ministry re- 
ceived from Creneral Amherst his 
despatches, announcing his con- 
quest of Montreal, and the conse- 
quent annihilation of the French 
government and power in America, 
m 1760, they^mmediately conceiv- 
ed the design, and took the resolu- 
tion of conquering the English col- 
onies, and subjecting them to the 
unlimited authority of Parliament. 
With this view and intention, they 
sent orders and instructions to the 
Collector of the Customs in Boston, 
Mr. Charles Faxton, to apply to the 
civil authority for Writs of Assist- 
ance, to enable the custom-house 



Meaning of cotiirabanA^ t 

Contrary to what acts ? 
^ Whom did Paxton direct topetii 
tion for Writs of Assistance ? 

In what year 7 

Where was Mr. C. collector f 

Who was then chief justice 7 

Upon what, did Sewall express 
doubts 7 

When did the court order the 
question to be argued 7 Where f 

officers, tide-waiters, land-waiters, 
and all, to command all sheriff and 
constables, to attend and aid them 
in breaking open houses, stores, 
shops, ceflars, ships, bales, trunks, 
chests, casks, packages of all sorts, 
to search for goods, wares and mer- 
chandises, wKlch had been import- 
ed against the prohibitions, or vrith- 
out paying the taxes imposed by 
certain acU of Parliament, called 
** The Acts op ' Trade," i. a. 
by certain pariiamentary statutes, 
which had been procured to be 
passed from time to time, for a cen- 
tury before, by a combination of 
selfish intrigues between West In^ 
dia planters, and North American 
royal governors. These acts nev- 
er had been executed, and there 
never had been a time, when they 
would have been, or could have 
been obeyed. 

Mr. Paxton, no doubt consulting 
with Gov. Bernard. Lieut. Gov. 
Hutchinson, and all the principal 
crown officers, and all the rest of 
the Junto, thought it not prudent to 
commence his operations in Bo»> 
ton. For obvioas reasons, he in< 
structed his deputy collector in Sa- 
lem, Mr. Cockle, to apply, by pe- 
tition, to the Superior Court in No- 
vember, 1760, then sitting in that 
town, for Writs of Assistance. 
Stepnen Sewall was then chief jus- 
tice of that court, an able man, 
an uncormpted American^ and a 
sound whiff; a sincere fnend of 
liberty, civu and religious. He ex« 
pressed great doubts of the legality 
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Wbo fDceeedad Sewall m the 
mean time 1 

I*V>r what pufpoae, was this ap- 
pointment made 7 

Whom did the merchants engage, 
to plead a^nst the Writs t 

What did Otis say, wbenofiered 
a fee? 

Before how many judges, was 
the question argaed T 

In what apaHment T 

of such a writ, and of the authority 
of the Court to grant it. Not 
one of his brother judges uttered a 
word in favor of it ; mit as it was 
an application on the part of the 
Crown, it must be heard and deter- 
mined. After consultation, the court 
oraered the question to be argued 
at the next February term, in Bos- 
ton, i. e. in 1761. 

In the mean time Chief Justice 
Sewall died, and Lt. Gov. Hutch- 
inson was appointed chief justice 
of that court in his stead. ISvery 
observing and thinking man knew, 
that this appointment was made for 
the direct purpose of deciding this 
question in lavor of the Crown, 
and all others, in which it should 
be interested. 

An alarm was spread far apd 
wide. Merchants of Salem and 
Boston applied to Mr. Pratt, who 
refused, and to Mr. Otis and Mr. 
Thatcher, who accepted, to defend 
them against this terrible, mena- 
cing monster, the Writ of Assist- 
ance. Great fees were offered; 
but Otis, and I believe, Thatcher, 
would accept of none. " In such 
a cause,'' said Otis, " I despise ell 
fees." 

I have fi^ven you a sketch of the 
stage, ana scenery, and a brief of 
the cause ; or, if you like the phrase 
better, of the tragedy, comedy, or 
farce. Now for ue actors ana per- 
formers. 

Mr. Gndley ar^ed, with his 
characteristic learning, ingenuity 
and dignity, and said every tning, 



How were they drestT 

Who argued in favor of CocUe'i 
pelitwat 

On what silbposi^on, did Grid 
leyjeround all iiis aieoments f 

What was Otis on mat occasbn t 

With what, did he hurry away 
all before him ? ^ 

What was then and there boinf 

At what ace, did Independence 
declare hims«f free T 



that could be said, in fovor of Cock- 
le's "petition, all depending, how- 
ever, on the" If the Pamament 
ofUreat Britain it the toveragn 
Uptlaimre of all the British fSi^ 
ptre,'* 

Mr. Thatcher followed him on 
the other side, and arrued with the 
softness of manners, ue ingenuity, 
the cool reasoning, which were |^ 
collar to his amiu»1e character. 

But Otis was a fl^me of fire! 
With a promptitude of classical 
allusions, a depth of research, a 
rapid summary of historical events 
and dates, a profusion of legd au- 
thorities, a prophetic glare of his 
eyes into futurity, and a rapid tor- 
rent of impetuous eloquence, he 
hurried away all before him. A- 
merican Independence was then 
and there bom. The seeds of Pat- 
riots and Heroes— to defend the 
vigorous youth, were then and there 
sown. Every man of an immense, 
crowded audimee, appeared to me 
to go away, as I did, ready to take 
arms against Writs of Assistance. 
Then, and there, was the first scene 
of the first act of opposition to the 
arbitrary claims of Great Britain — 
th<m and there, the child Indepen- 
dence was bom. In fifteen years, 
i. e. in 1776, he grew up to man- 
hood, and declare himself free. 
' The court adjourned, for consid- 
eration, and, after some days, at 
the close of the term, Hutchinson, 
Chief Justice, arose and said, 
''The court tias considered the 
subject of Writs of Assistance, and 
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lo whatyeurf 

Wiib whal feelinn, did the hear- 
ers of Otia's speecE appear to go^ 
away T ♦ 

For what, did Hatchinson say, 
there was no fouodatioB, some 
days afVerwards ? 

in what maimer, was it said, 
that the court granted the Writs 
after several months ? 

Meaning of dcmdettmdy t 

can see no foundation for such a 
Writ ; but as the practice in Eng- 
land is not known, it has beoi 
thought best to conimue the ques- 
tion to next term, that, in the mean 
time, opportunity may be given to 
write to Endand for information 
concerning the subject/' In six 
months, the next term arrived ; but 
uo judgment was pronounced ; no- 
thihg was said about Writs of As- 
sistance ; no letters from England ; 
and nothing more was said in court 
eoncerning them. But it was gen- 
erally reported and understood, 
that the court clandestinely granted 
them; and the custom-house offi« 
cers had them in their pockets^ 
though I never knew, that they 
dared to produce and execute them 
in any one instance. 

Mr. Olis's poDularity was with- 
out bounds. In May, 1761, he waa 
elected into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by an almost unanimous 
vote. On that week I happened to 
be at Worcester, attending a Court 
of Common Pleas, of which Briga- 
dier Ruggles was Chief Justice. 
When the news arrived from Bos- 
ton, you can have no idea of the 
consternation amon^ the govem- 
Vient people. Chiei Justice Ruf- 
gles, at dinner at Col. Chandlers 
on that day, said, '^Out of this 
election, will arise a faction, which 
will shake this province to its fcAm- 
dation." 

For ten years afterwards, Mr. 
Otis, at the head of his country's 
cause, conducted tba town of Bos- 



Why did not the of&ecn ezceota 
tbemf 

What is said of Mr. Otis's ffop. 
ularityj 

How long did he eontinoe at the 
head of his country's cause f 

In what manner, did he cmven 
Boston and the House of Kepre 
seaiatives of Ms. f 

In what, did the revolution b» 
gin at this time 1 

ton. and the people of the province, 
witn a prudence and fortituae, at 
every sacrifice of personal interest, 



which would have done honor to 
the most virtuous patriot or mar- 
tyr of antiquity. 

I fear I shall make you repent 

of bringing out the old geodeman. 

JOHN ADAMS. 

In a letter to Dr. Morse, Blr. 
Adams has the following remarks 
upon the same subject 

** When the cause came on, how 
ever, Mr. Otis displayed so corn- 
knowledge of 



prehensive a knowledge of the sub- 
ject, showed not only the ill^fality 
of the writ, its msidious and mis- 
chievous tendency, but he laid open 
the views and designs of Great 
Britain in taxinfl" us ; of destroying 
our charters and assuming the pow- 
ers of our government,, legislative, 
executive and judicial; external 
and internal, civil and ecclesiaati- 
cal, temporal and spiritual ; and 
all this was performed with such a 
profusion of learning, such convin- 
cing argument, anasuch a torrent 
of sublime and pathetic eloquence, 
that a great crowd of spectators 
and aucutors went away absolutely 
electrified. The next May, Mr. 
Otis was elected by the town of 
Boston into the legislature, and for 
ten years afterwards : during the 
whole of which period, bis tongue 
and his pen were incessantly em- 
ployed in enlightening his fellow 
cltisens and countrymen in the 
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To what, were Iheir eyee 
opened? 

From what place, did these a- 
lanns spread through the country ? 

What did the speech of Otis 
breathe into the nation 7 

Effect of the British eflforts to 
cripple the colonies during the 
fourth period ? 

What did Britain show the colo- 
nies, by leaving them to bear 
ahnost tne whole weight of the war 
of 1766? 

Of what; did she thus teach them 
the necessity f 

What art did she give them op- 
portunity to learn f 

M^at spirit was awakened in 
the colonies, by British attempts to 
crush them? 

Of what, did they lay the foun- 
dation? 



MUctUememu Quutimu, 

No. 4k. 

What relation was the Duke x>f 
York to Charles II. ? 

For what colony, did Locke pre- 
pare a constitution ? 

knowledge of their rights, and de- 
veloping and opposiiig the designs 
of ureat Britain. He eovemed 
the town- of Boston, and the House 
of Representatives, nojiwithstand- 
ing a few eccentricities, widi a 
caution, a prudence and sagacity, 
which astonished his friends, and 
confounded his enemies. His 
fame soon spread through the con- 
tinent 'y and three or four years af- 
terwards was emulated by Mr. 
Dickinson in his Farmer's iJetters, 
and some other gentlemen in Vir- 
ginia, began to think. 

** Here then, sir, be^n the rev- 
olution in the principles, views, 
opinions, and feelings of the Amer- 



What war was dMlued in ITK ? 

What war appears to have bees 
the most dangerous and distressing 
to New England 7 

Predecessor of kine Philip ? 

What missionary did Philip in 
stifate hb men to murder? 

Where did Nathaniel Bacon 
head a rebellion ? 

What colony was named for 
George n. ? 

What two colonies occupied 
what is now Ct. ? 

Where are the plains of Abra- 
ham? 

What war commenced in 1675 T 

What great city was founded in 
1682? 

What colony was settled in 
1733? 

Wha were the Twightwees ? 

Against what city, did WoUe 
conottct an enterprise in 1759 ? 

Who renewed the treaty made 
by Massasoit ? ' 

What war commenced 38 yeart 
after the Pequot war ? 

What patent of another cok>ny 
included the western part of Ct. ? 

What fort did Capt. Bull defend 
against Andros ? 

French commander, who at- 
tempted to defend Quebec in 
17^? 



ican people. Their eyes were 
opened to a clear sight of the dan- 
ger, that threatened them and their 
posterity, and the liberties of both 
m all future generations. From 
Boston, these alarms spread 
through Massachusetts and all New 
England; and in course, to New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, the OarOlinas 
and Georgia. A general asfura- 
tion for an union of the colonies 
soon followed.'' 

Mr. Adams elsewhere remarks, 
'' I do say in the most solemn man- 
ner, that Mr. Otis's oration against 
Writs of Assistance, breathed int« 
the nation, the breath of life." 
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What war eomiMDeed 100 jrean 
ocfore the revolatiooary war? 

Wbo compelled James II. to quit 
EnglaiidT 

What very important place did 
Wm. PhipA take from the French 
m 1690 7 

What distinguished character 
Nras born at Bridgets creek f 

Last sachem « the Wampane- 
Bgsl 

Greatest battle with the Indians 
in New England ? 

■In what colony, was there a re- 
bellion the same year, t|;iat king 
Philip was killed 7 

In what southern cdony, did a 
great number of Palatines settle in 
1710 7 

Who was Dinwlddie 7 

For what, was Mount Hope dis* 

What patent was granted to 
Wro. Peim 7 

What colony did James Ogle- 
tiMrpe conduct 7 

What company obtained a char- 
ier of 600,000 acres of land on the 
Ohio 7 

What pupil of Eliot did Philip 
•moloy as nis secretary? 

Who was Alderman 7 

Of vyhat colony, was William 
Berkley governor, at the com- 
mencement oT Bacon's rebellion 7 

For what purpose, did Dinwid- 
dle send Wasihington to the region 
of the Ohio, in 1753 7 

For what, has Swanzey been 
most distinguished 7 . 

Where was Capt Lathrop 
kULed7 

The name of what city signifies 
brotherly, love 7 

Most ^fled Indian preacher 7 

In gaining what CTeat victory, 
had Josiah Winslow &e command 7 

What ancient town was burnt by 
Bacon's followers 7 

With what money^ were the Ms. 
troops paid for tlieir services in 

Who, .by stratagem, induced the 



iavading Spuuavds to tee fnm 
Georgia 7 

Who was John Sansaman 7 

Who were the Nipmucks t 

What Indian tribe proved ner 
fidious to the English, during Phil- 
ip's war 7 

Against whom, did Capt. Boll 
defend fort Saybrook 7 

What governor in N. E. was 
seized and imprisoned by the peo- 
ple 7 

Whom did the Corees and Tna- 
caroras conspire to destroy ba. 
1712 7 

For what, did Philip make a con- 
fession 7 

What Col. reouested a commis- 
sion aeamst the Susquehannaii In- 
dians f 

What most joyful news arrived 
in this country, May S6, 1689 7 

What tribe of Indians did CoL 
Barnwell almost entirely destioy ? 

What most distinguished man 
was bom 1732 7 

What word signifies the wood 
of Penn 7 

By whom, was 400^. appropria- 
ted for a college, in 1636 7 

What great tribe of Indians lived 
on the N. E. of Savannah river 7 

What was the Bktnng of the 
BayT 

In what colonies, were seiwels 
established for all classes 7 

What e^reat political change took 
place in M<«. in \GM> 7 

To what city, did most of the 
Carolinians fly from the Yamas- 
sees 7 

Who was St. Pierre 7 

At the head of what administra- 
tion, was Pitt placed iu 1758 7 

What was tne effect of Bacon's 
death 7 

What colony consisted mostly of 
Quakers 7 

Who were proclaimed king and 
queen of England in 1689 7 

For what object, did the general 
court of Ms. appropriate ^KXM. in 
16367 
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Vof yAM, ynm Ute YaniuuiMs 

Wlio erected Fort Neee^Hty, 
Dear the Gieat Meadows ? 

WM did J^. purchase of the 
heirs of FerdioaDdb Gorges 7 

What tribe united with the Five 
Natiops, apd yi^ith theca consticuied 
the Six*Nalions 7 

How old wouid Washington ^, 
if now alive 7 

Founder of Philadelphia I 

What Golpny consisted princi- 
pally of Roman Catholics 7 

Who was Miibom 7 

Who procured a decision in 
1684, most injurious to Ms. 7 

What aie those called, who un- 
derstand the scriptures in genenU, 
as CalviiT did 7 

Where W98 a Bpptist church 
formed in 1639 7 

In what colonies, were vehools 
founded by the higher classes 
onlyj 

Where were 60 persons oMuisa' 
ered by the French axtd Indians, in 
16907 

Who turned the tide of prosper- 
ity w favor of the British in 
17^7 

Who was ''first and foremost'' 
in the cause of liberty, from ITSO 
to 17707 

What religious denominauon are 
opposed to all acts of war.and vio- 
lence f 

Who surrendered Fort Necessi- 
ty to VUliers, July 4, 1754 7 

Who invaded England at Tor 
gar, in 16887 

In what cohmv, were none biH 
Episcopalians allowed to preach, 

What colony exported 60,000 
bushels of wheat, m 1678 7 

Why were the buildinrs of the 
first colonists in great cUnger of 
being destroyed by fire 7 

Who wasLeisler7 

Under whose ministry, did a 
revival of religion commence 'in 
NorlhampibQn, m 1735 2 



la what ytaf w«ji Qnebee taken 
from the Flench 7 

What instituiuHi was located at 
Newtown, to enjoy the benefit of 
Mr. Shepnard's ministry 7 

Who imprisoiied Mr. Winslow 
for hringing William's proclama* 
tjon to ^08to9 7 

What great political clumge took 
phiceinMs. inl69i27 

Most lovely queen of £ng- 
laBd7 

What dreadfiil disaster happen- 
ed to Schenectady in 16907 

I>istiaguished matron, taken cap- 
tive at Haverhill, Ms. in 1697 7 

During what war, was Schenec- 
tady as^aniti^ by the French and 
Indians 7 / 

What war was teimmated by 
ti^etreatyof Utiechl? 

What college was founded abot)i 
the year 1738 7 

What fort did Washington siif- 
o^der to VilUers, July 4, 1754 1 

What great lavor cud the ex9^ 
lent quean M^ry atteippt to confer 
upon Ms. 7 

What city is 180 miles beipw 
Moiltreal7 

Who was Sloi^ter 7 

What accusaUon was brought 
against the wife of Gov. phips f 

Man, wlx) most bravelv defend- 
ed his children from the Indians at 
Haverhill, Ms. 7 

By whom, wa« Deerfield burnt 
in 17047 

What most important fortress did 
Amherst and Boscawen take from 
the French in 17567 

When did the British ministry 
take the resolution of subjectin|^ 
the c(4pnL« U> the i^nlimited au- 
thority <of ps^liaxnent 7 

For what, was George Burroug)||i 
condemned and executed 7 

Kinff of France, cotemporarj 
with William and Mary 7 

Where was Count Fronteaaa 
governor 7 

Who was Mrs. Teff 7 

Who was Charles Paxton 7 
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What war commeDced in IKKt, 
and terminated in 171S f 

What Indian tribe did the Span- 
iards instigate to destroy alt the 
Carolinians in 1716 f 

What important place did Pei^ 
perell and Warren take from the 
French just 30 years before Bun- 
ker HilTbatUe t 

Where did a revival of religion 
extensively prevail in 1737 T 

In what state, is William and 
Mary College T 

Who was Elihu Tale T 

Where was Braddock defeated, 
July 9, 1766? 

What Gov. of N. T. signed a 
deatn-warranty when be was intox- 
icated T 

What accusation was brou^ 
against Mrs. Hale, wife of a mm- 
iiter of Beverly ? 

What war commenced in 1690, 
and terminated in 1697 7 

Why did the Carolinians gener- 
ally fly to Charleston in 1716T 

By what power, was war de- 
clared against France and Spain, 
in 17447 

What and where is Nassau Hall f 

Against whorn^ did Braddock 
eoncmct an expedition in 1765 7 
. In what battle, were 64 English 
and provincial officers killed, and 
only z1 lefl alive 7 

What important fort did Gen. 
Forbes take from the French in 
17687 

What oppressive writs were 
frustrated by James Otis 7 

Who conducted the Carolinians 
in gaining the great victory of Salt- 
ketcher 7 

What was the News Letter f 

What college commenced in 
17007 

Who saved the regulars from de- 
stmetion, after Braddock's defeat 7 

What tribe of Indians appears to 
be the mosi interesting now in the 
United States 7 

Who was the predecessor of 
Montcalm 7 



What college was estaMisbed ia 
N. H. ten years after the capdm 
of Qnebec7 

Who said he despised all feea 
for pleading against the Writs of 
Assistance? 

Who was Geoige Whitefidd ? 

What college was 17 joean at 
Sv^brook? , 

For what purpose, did delegates 
meet at Albany, 1764 7 

What captives were dispersed 
throu|||;fa the colonies, in 1766? 

Who reduced the Cherokees dur- 
ing the French and Indian war? 



CHAPTER XLIX.— p. 149. 

Cauaet of the war of the rao- 
luHon. 

In what year, did the War of the 
Revolution commence 7 

How long after the commence- 
ment of the war of King Philip 7 

How long had the causes or the 
war of the Revolution been operat- 
ing 7 The more remote causes had 
b^n operating for hundreds of 
years. 

How I<mg had the more immedi- 
ate causes been operating 7 About 
16years. 

What two- grand causes may 
comprise those, which were more 
immediate? The tyrannic conduct 
of the British, and the revolution 
in the political principles of the 
colonists. 

Which of these causes operated 
first ? They operated in a great 
measui^e together. 

Which began first 7 The tyranny 
of Britain. 

Which of these two causes was 
the cause of the other 7 The tyran- 
ny of Britain. 

What was the first act of this 
special tyranny? An attempt to 
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nfpnu the people by Write of As- 



ply to En 



When? In 1760 and 1761. 

In what eolonr? 

Meaning of Writs of Assistance f 

How had the colonists previously 
reg^arded Britain 7 In general, wiiifa 
great affection. 

What tender name did they ap- 

r to England f 

British governor pro- 
nounced the highest encomium 
upon the loyalty of the colonists t 
Pownal. 

What did Pownal say, they 
would saerifice for the honor of 
their mother country T Their dear- 
esl intereste. 

Can you mention some causes, 
which raifht have justified a less 
degree of attachment in the colo- 
nists? 

What speech had e jj^reat influ- 
ence to diminish their anection, and 
destroy their loj^alty ? Otis's speech 
against the Writs of Assistance. 

^ What British law soon after 
the Writs of Assistance, was pecu- 
liarly offensive to the Americans 7 
The Sugar Act. 

Upon what, did this act lay a 
duty, besides clayed Sugar ? 

♦ NoTB V. 

TJu sugar aetf and the American 
revoltdion. 

In order to show the youthftil 
pupil the connection between these 
subjects, it is thought adinsable to 
present them toeetner in this note. 

The Sugar Act is entitled to 
nxuch more attention, than it has 
generally received. As a topic 
of our revolutionary history, it is 
scarcely less noticeable than the 
Stamp Act itself. With that most 
famous, or rather infamous act, it 
was intimately connected, as its 
harbinger, its herald, and periiaps 
I may add, as its executioner. 

It may be useful to trace it to its 
It seems U> have been the 



_ ofdsjfMf wug^f Sa 
gar, iefine<l by means ofelay. 

Meaning of duty in this connee 
tion? 

For what, did the British say, it 
was just and necessary to raise a 
revenue in America ? 

By whom, had the Americans 
been defended, protected and se- 
cured ? Principaily by themselves, 
with the blessing of CkkI upon their 
efforts. 

Why could not the colonists ap- 
prove this act ? 

For how long, had this pretended 
riefat been scareely nameid 7 

With what, did the coloniste eon- 
lend, that the right of taxaticm waf 
inseparably connected 7 

What did they mean by rqn^ 
teniaiion t That some of the colo- 
nists should be chosen, and sent to 
the British pariiament, there to act 
for this country, and defend our 
rights. 

§ Why are the Sugar Act and 
the American Revolution treated 
of in the same note ?t 

How was the Sugar Act connect- 
ed with the Stamp Act ? 

Of what act was the Sugar Act 
the offspring 7 

offspring of the Molasses Act, and 
to have reigned in its stead. The 
Molasses Act was passed in 1733, 
in the 6th year of George 11. It 
imposed a duty of sixpence a gal- 
lon upon all roreign molasses, im- 
ported into the colonies. Duties 
were laid upon other articles -, but 
as molasses was much the most im- 
portant to the colonies, it was called 
the Mdassts Act, This act, they 
considered as a great* grievance, 
and its force probably m a great 
measure evaded, by non-importa- 
tion and smuggling. This hated 
molasses act, no doubt, had a 
remote influence in separating the 
colonies from the motner country 
Indeed the venerable Adams ac- 
knowledges, in relation to this act 
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How tiras the ibree oftke Mola»- 
les Aet in a great measuTO evad- 

In what, did Mr. Adams aeknow- 
ledg;e, that Molasses was an essen- 
tial ingredient f 

In what year, was the Sugar Act 



What was the first Aet, passed 
in Britain, avowedly for raising a 
revenue in the colonies t 

What apprehensions did the word- 
mr of the Sugar Aet excite in the 
colonists t 

Whom did thd eolonfsts think 
themselves able to defend 1 

Wtto adopted measures to fhis- 
trate the Soffar Act, before they 
knew, that it had been passed 7 

" t know not why we should blush 
to confess^ that molasses was an 
essential mgredient in American 
Independence." 

In the year 1764. the Molasses 
Act expired in the thirty-first year 
of its a^ ; and the Sugar Act rose 
from Its ashes. This aet was 
passed April 5. '* Until this inaus- 

Eicious hour, no act of parliament 
ad been passed, avowedly for the 
purpose of raising a revenue in the 
colonies. This act was fraught 
with ingredients highly disgustful 
and alarming. It not only declared 
the necessity, hut Justice f of taxing 
the colonies, for the avowed pur- 
pose of a parliamentary revenue. 
But the ver^ wording or it excited 
in the colonists, shrewd apprehen- 
sions, that the parliament would 
proceed to tax them to such a 
degree, and for sufch a time, as 
they pleased, for th6 support of a 
military fcrce, to dragoon them 
into its ttnconstitutionaf measures. 
The colonists imafipned, that " they 
were able to defend themselves, 
and were unwilling to bind them- 
lelves and their descendants in 
perpetual servitude." 

Some of the colonists foresaw the 
evil of the Sugar Aet, and endeav- 



What had eondnced to y 
their minds for this, three yean 
before 1 

When was probably the most 
important town-meeting, ever held 
in Boston! 

What seems to have been the 
leading obiect of that meeting T To 
firnstrate the Si^ar Act, and oppose 
British oppression. 

Who was the "first and fore- 
most'' of those, who were then 
ehoeen representattvet to the Gene- 
ral Assembly t 

What (fid (he BoStofttans instnict 
these represebtatives to support ia 
the General AssemMy ? 

What, did thev say, had keg 
been einberrasseii t 



ored to hide themselves > er rather, 
they attempted to crush the egg» 
before the viper should burst forth. 
A dreadful sound had reached th« 
ever-listening ears of the Bostoni- 
ans. They had beard^ that British 
ministers were conspiring against 
their liberties. They hsu! hevrd, 
that an unrighteous law was threat- 
ened, to rob them of their propelrty j 
and they adopted measures, to pre- 
vent or frustrate the obnoxious act, 
before they knfew of its real exist- 
ence. To prepare them for this, 
their minds had been electrified by 
the lightning of Otis, three years 
before : and a variety of causes had 
kept im excitement ** in fine pres- 
ervation." 

In May, 1764, the mhabitants of 
Boston lield a town-meeting, prob- 
ably the most important in its con- 
sequences, that they ever had.r- 
They then chose four of their dis- 
tinguished citizens, to tepreseat 
them in the General Assemblv of 
Ms. the ensuing June. Of these 
four, James Otis was "Jirit and 
firemost." To these representa- 
tives the Bostonians gave Various 
instructions, most importetnt in their 
mature, and most dear to the heart 
of Liberty. Relating to the Sngu 



What did ihey see #ith great 
eoncern ? 

To whom, besidei th^ colonies, 
did they think these severities woidd 
prove d^rimental t 

To what, did they fear, that 
tikese proceedings would be pre- 
paratory 1 

How, did they think, tlus would 
aff^t their charter-rights ? 

Meaning of charter-rights T 

What officer, in England, did 
Ibcjr wish the General Court to 
advise and instruct upon this sub- 
ject? 

Who was then our affent% Eng- 
land ? ^ ^ 

Why did they wish the other 

Act, were the following— "That 
you make it the object of your 
attention, to support our commerce 
in all its just rights, and to vindi- 
cate it from all unreasonable impo- 
sitions. Our trade has lonff been 
anbarrassed ; and it is with great 
eoncem, we see farther difficulties 
eoming upon it, which will virtually 
obstruct and ruin it. — We, there- 
fore, expect, you will use ybur 
earliest endeavors in the General 
Assembly, that such methods may 
be taken, as will effectually pre- 
vent these proceedings against us. 
By a proper representation, we 
apprehend, it may easily be made 
to appear, that such severities will 
prove detrimental to Great Britain 
iierself; on which account, we 
hope, that the act, if already pass- 
ed, will be repealed. — But our 
greatest apprehension is, that these 
proceedii^ may be preparatory to 
new taxes. For if our trade may 
be taxed, why not our lands? — 
why not the produce of our lands, 
and every thing we possess or use f 
This, we conceive, annihilates oar 
charter rights to govern and tax 
ourselves. It strikes at our British 
privileges 3 which, as we have nev- 
er forleited, we nold in common 
with our fellow subjects, who are 
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ilu[^&e^i«Mnlldar 
i'tkis^fr^i^^teaii^, 8o<»n 

extend'^ -^ _.. _. 

How soon had the four repre- 
sentatives opportunity to display 
their faithfulness ? 

What views were cherished by a 
large majority of the General As- 
sembly ? 

What did Otis then present to 
the General Court ? 

To whom, sent by the General 
Court? 

For what purpose ? 

What else did they send to Mau- 
duit, in connection with this state- 
natives of Britain. If taxes are 
laid upon us in any shape, without 
our having a legal representation, 
where they are laid, we are re- 
duced from the character bt free 
subjects, to the state of tributary 
slaves. We, therefore, earnestly 
recommend it to you, to use your 
utmost endeavors to obtain from the 
General Court, all necessary advice 
and instruction to our affent,t at this 
most critical juncture, mat while he 
is setting forth the unshaken loyalty 
of this province— he may be able 
in the most humble and pressing 
maimer, to remonstrate for us, all 
those rights and privileges, which 
justly belong to us either by char 
ter or birth. We also desire you 
to use your endeavors, that the 
other colonies, having the same 
interests and riehts with us, may 
add their weight to that of this 
province : that dv the united appli- 
cation of all, who are aggrieved, 
all may obtain redress.'' 

At this most eventful town-meet- 
ing, a fire was kindled, which was 
soon communicated to the Genera! 
Court,and thence to all the colonies. 

t Mr. Jasper Mauduit, at Lon 
don, agent for Ms. who had inform 
ed th6m of the intended aet 
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MBtf Many important instrae- 



Tide of a pamphlet, published 
•OOD after by Mr. Otis 7 

Foundation of this pamphlet? 

What did the people derive from 
ft? 

Who was then governor of Ms. ? 

What was thought, would be the 
effect of resolutely opposing the im- 
positions of British ministers ? 

To whom, did the legislature ad- 
dress a memoriar during this ses- 
sion? 

From what, did they pray to be 
relieved ? 

By what, was this memorial ac- 
companied ? 

Nothinr could be more agree- 
able to the four chosen chiefs of 
Boston, than these instructions from 
their fellow citizens and fellow suf- 
leiers. 

In one month, they had full op- 
portmiity to display their faithful- 
ness, and their zeal, before the rep- 
resentaUves of all Ms. These ar- 
dent Bostonians had the satisfaction 
soon to find, that a large majority 
of the General Assembly cherished 
the same patriotic views with them- 
selves. 

On this occasion, the incompar- 
able Otis, he who had "despised 
all fee" for the most arduous la- 
bors •— for making the most power- 
ful and useful speech ever pro- 
nounced in this country — fbr ac- 
taally annihilating the Writs of 
Assistance -> this political hero, at 
this eventful crisis, probably did 
more than any of his constituents 
had dared to hope. In addition to 
his other efforts,, he drew up and 
presented to the General Court " a 
statement of the rights of the colo- 
nies generally, ana of Ms. in par- 
ticular." This statement was ap- 
proved by the representatives, and 
by them sent to Mr. Mauduit, their 
agent in England, to be used in 
opponng the Sugar Act, &c. The 



What exelosivs right of tlie mI- 
onies does this letter declare f 

M^at claim of Farliameot doef 
it deny ? 

Why is this letter peculiariy 
important? It contains the first 
denial by a colonial assembly, of 
the right of Parliament to tax 
America. 

To what act, does this ciremn 
stance impart peculiar importance ? 

What two circumstances are to 
be considered in estiihating the im 
portance of the Sugar Act ? 

What was the grand bone of 
contention between us and Brit- 
ain? 

What did this produce ? 



effect of this statement must have 
been exceedingly great, how great, 
it is perhaps impossible to conjec- 
ture. Accoiding to one of our most 
candid historians, "the doctrines 
and principles therein advanced, 
were recognized as correct, in all 
the subseauent stages of the con- 
troversy. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence acknowledged them.-— 
The Constitution of Ms. is only a 
more extensive recognition of their 
truth and importance." 

This statement was the founda- 
tion and substance of a pamphlet 
of 120 pp. published the same 
month by Mr. Otis, entitled, " The 
Rights of the British Colonies as- 
serted and proved." Notwithstand- 
ing some imperfections, and appar- 
ent inconsistencies in this pamphlet, 
it has probably had a greater influ- 
ence than any other, in diffusing 
the light and joy of liberty far and 
wide. The sage of Quincy seems 
to have considered it as the grand 
arsenal, from which the champions 
of freedom have drawn most of 
their weapons. 

"At tneir session ui June, a 
committee was appointed by the 
le^slature. as recommended by the 
ciuzens or Boston, to write in the 
recess to the other colonies, and 
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( Strictly speakinr, how many 
levolutioDs have we bad ? 

How are they distingpished f 

Hew were they related to each 
other? 

What does the venerable Adams 
tay of the effects of our revolution ? 

^Vhat query does he suggest am" 
ceming toem ? 

MHien did the mental revolution 
begin? 



acquaint them with the instructions 
they had given to their agent in 
England, to exert himself for the 
re^aX of the Sugar Act, and to 
prevent the proposed Stamp Act, 
»r any other impositions ana taxes 
tn the provinces 3 and to request 
the several assemblies to adopt a 
timilar measure. This was an im- 
portant proceeding. It shows the 
alarm, which prevailed in Ms. and 
the deep sense entertained of the 
value or ancient rights, which it was 
necessary to preserve, if they would 
continue a free people. And it 
must have had the enect to rouse 
the citizens throughout the colonies 
to a consideration of the evils, which 
threatened, and to the adoption of 
united efforts to avert them. 

During the recess of the legisla- 
ture, from June to Nov. the mem- 
bers became more fully acquainted 
with the views and feelings of their 
constituents. ' The claim set up by 
Parliament of their right to tax 
America, was generally a subject 
of discussion with intelligent men 
through the province. The alarm 
had t^en given bjr the town of Bos- 
ton, and Uie sentiments expressed 
by the assembly were almost uni- 
versally ai>proved. The pamphlet 
of Mr. Otis, stating the rights of 
the colonies, had an extensive cir- 
culation. From this pamphlet, the 
people derived correct views of 
their rights, and a just sense of 
their Tafue, which they never ceas- 
ed to cherish and maintain. The 
Rest session of the tjleneral Court 



When did oar external or pdNi- 
cal revolution begin ? , 

What is generally meant by the 
American revolution ? 

Give some account of the origb 
of the American revolution, as stal- 
ed by Mr. West to Mr. Adams. 

Who was probably the principal 
author of those oppressions, which 
produced our revolution ? 

How came George HI. to be 

was in Nov. 1764. In his speech 
to the representatives of the people. 
Gov. Bernard studiously avoided 
mtroducing the subject, which bo^ 
must have known, was uppermost" 
in the minds of the Assembly, and 
most interesting to the people. But 
this did not prevent their delibera- 
tions in n^ference to the policy and 
measures of the parent country, 
which had excited such geneial 
alarm. The patriotic members of 
the legislature possessed die higli 
feelings and spirit of their ances- 
tors. They believed that they had 
a right to DO free, and were deter^ 
mined to omit no efforts to remam 
so. They believed, that the present 
pretensions and impositions of Brit- 
ish ministers were unjust; and if 
resolutely opposed, would be with- 
drawn: and that the reg^ard for 
civil liberty was so great in Eng- 
land, that neither the people nor 
the government would justify such 
arbiU'ary ineasures." 

During this session, the legisla- 
ture adopted a memorial to the 
House or Commons. In this me- 
monal, they mentioned many griev- 
ances. '*They also stated their 
inability to pay the duties required 
by the Sugar Act, and such at 
were proposed to be added by the 
Stamp Act ; and at the same time, 
to discharge the debt of the proy- . 
ince, and to contribute to the an 
nual support of their own govern* 
ment ; that the colonies would tm 
much impoverished by these du- 
ties, and the prosperity of Britain 
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foeh a t^ntotf He was educated 
by the earl of Bute. 

Who waf tfae earl of Butet 
John Stewart, a Scotch nobleman, 
a relation or the Charleses and 
Jameses, who is said to have in- 
herited tneir arbitrary principles. 

^What special reason did the 
Bntish 9M\ga for taxing the colo- 
niesy besides their defending us? 
Their vast debt and needy cir- 
cumstances. 



herscU* be thereby impeded, as 
fhere would be less demand in the 
colonies for British manufactures. 
They therefore humbly prayed ' to 
be relieved from the burden im- 
;po8ed by the late act of Parlia- 
' to .have theii" privijfe^, 
as to internal taxation. 



1 to them 'y or to have the 
execution of the laws, already 
|>assed, and of tnose in contempla- 
,tiop for ralsine a revenue in Ameri- 
ca, suspended^ till the province, in 
iConjunclion with the o^ier govem- 
joaents in N. A. could have oppor- 
tooity to ipake a full representation 
•of the 4tate and coucUtion.of the 
.colonies, and of the interests of 
-Qteai Britain with regard to them." 
This inemorial to the House of 
.Commons, was accompanied bv a 
Letter from the legislature to Mr. 
Jtfauduit, their aeent in England, 
.expressing more mlly their opinion 
of their exclusive right to tax them- 

Slves. In this letter to Mauduit, 
ey declare, " tliat the people of 
.the colonies have undoubtedly a 
.right by charter to tax themselves : 
that so far ^ Parliament shoula 
]ay Aaxes on the colonies, so far 
jljhev would deprive them of (his 
.rigni} iof^ that, bad not the first 
iettlecs of this province imagined 
.tbemselveiT as secure in the enjoy- 
9ient of this ri^bt as of their title 
.to their lands, uey probably wqu1<1 
jiever have left £ugland.'' 

'' This letter contains a full and 
^pUcit declaration of the sent!- J 



How gnat was their debt t A 
bout 660 millions of dollars. 

Can any pupil calculate the in- 
terest of that sum for a single day, 
at 6 per cent, a ^ear ? 

How many times greater is the 
BriUsh debt now, than it was then 1 
About six times. 

What part of their debt had 
been contracted during the French 
and Indian War? About two 
thirds. 

ments of the Council and Assembly 
of the province J in favor of the sole 
and exclusive n^ht of the legisla- 
tive authority m the colonies to 
raise taxes ; thus virtually denying 
the claims of Parliament on tha 
subtject. It was the first expression 
of the legislature of any colony, 
publicly made on this momentous 
questicm, then beginning to be sol- 
emnly agitated ; and though it was 
contained in a letter to an individ- 
ual, that individual was a public 
Agent, the document was a public 
one, and was soon published to the 
world, as expressive of the views 
and oplnious of the patriots of 
Ws." 

This imparts to the Sugar Act, 
^n importance, which otherwise it 
could by no means claim. In esti- 
mating" the importance of the Sugar 
Act, Uien, two circumstances are 
to be considered. It was the first 
act of the British Parliament, ex- 
pressly designed to raise a revenue 
ui this country; and it was the first 
grievance, that called forth m a 
colonial legislature^ an open ex- 
pression of opposition to the prin- 
ciple of taxation without repr& 
sentation. This principle was the 
grand bone of contention between 
us and England. Upon this princi- 
ple, she insisted and acted, claiming 
the right to BIND THE COLCP 
NIES IN ALL CASES WHAT- 
EVER. This principle we denied, 
denounced as tyrannical, and most 
vigorously opposed, first by argu- 
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f What oppressive act soon fol- 
lowed the Sugar Act 1 p. 161. 

In what yeu, was ue Stamp 
Act passed T 

How maay letters are in the 
word stamp t 

What did this Act ordain 7 

What minister brougltf .into the 
House of OommonSy the bill for 
the Stamp Act? George Gren- 
ville. 

Who was the principal agent in 

ments and entreaties, and then by 
arms. This produced the revolu- 
tion ; or rather the two revolutions } 
for there were really two, very dis- 
tinct frpra each other ; the first, in- 
ternal and merely mental, the other 
external and visible; the one in a 
great measure finished before the 
other began^ the former, however, 
the cause of the latter. This is a 
subject, which deserves much more 
attention from the youthful student, 
thsji it generally receives. 

'The American Revolution,'' 
says the venerable Adams, ** was 
not a eommon event. Its effects 
and consequences have already 
been awiui over a great part of the 
globe. And when, and where, are 
they to cease 7 But what do we 
mean by the American Revolu- 
tion 7 Do we ipean the American 
War 7 The revolution was effect- 
ed, before the war commenced. 
The revolution was in the mtnds 
mid hearts of the people — a 
change in their religious senti- 
ments, of their duties and obli- 
gations." This was certainly a 
revolution, most stu^ndous in it- 
self, and glorious in its consequen- 
ces. But surely no one can doubt, 
that what is generally denominated 
our revolution, was really a revolu- 
tion. Not uideed the ''American 
War." That was but the neces- 
sary attendant and promoter of <(lie 
external revolution. But a change 
of go vemmeat— an entire separa- 
tion from Britain, as a governing 



causing it to be passed? Geonra 
Grenvflle. * 

Wlten did the House of Com- 
mons resolve, that it was expedient 
to pass the Stamp Act 7 LuAlarcb, 
17o4, just before passing the Sugar 
Act. 

\Vhy was the passing, of the 
Stamp Act so long delayed 7 To 
ascertain, what articles should be 
taxed,an€l allow the colonists to sub- 
stitute some other tax, if they chose. 

power^ a law-giver and judge — aa 
elevation from the humble, deeiad- 
ed condition of oppressed ^itish 
colonies -«• to the rank of indepen- 
dent freemen — a transition from 
being the mere appendage and 
despised suburbs of monarchy, to 
becoming a great and flourismng 
nation, the first and happiest R£- 
PUBLIC in the worid -» this surely 
is a revolution, and of all political 
revolutions, by far the most glori- 
ous. It may be difficult to deter- 
mine the time, when the first be- 
gan. The wav had been preparing 
for ages and centuries. Perhaps 
no point of time has a higher claim 
to this distinction than the hour, 
when the thunder of Otis blasted 
forever the Writs of Assistance. 
This prepared the Bostonians to 
make a stand against the Sugar 
Act. Their opposition kincUed 
at least the feeling of opposition 
through Ms. and through all the 
rest of the colonies. Opposition to 
the Sugar Act prepareo the way to 
oppose the Stamp Act. Thus op- 
position to Britisn tyranny advanc- 
ed, continually extending, increaa 
ing and propagatin|^ itself, till the 
affection of tne colonists was almost 
entirely destroyed, and loyalty was 
no more. That completed the first 
revolution, and prepared the way 
for the second. It prepared the 
way to decide the awful question 
of our independence^ on the field 
of battle. This political revolution 
began, when our mdependence wrna 
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Iflial leems to have been tlie 
teiini of Providence in delaying 
Ibe Stamp Act ? To give the col- 
onists opportunity to prepare to 
oppose it. 

In what month, was the Stamp 
Actoassed? In March. 

when was it to be in force in the 
colonies ? In Nov. following. 

How many months had the colo- 



declared in 1776, and terminated, 
when it was acknowledged by Brit- 
ain in 1783, perhaps more proper- 
ly, at the commencement of Wash- 
ington's administration in 1789. 

When the American devolution 
if mentioned, the latter or external, 
political revolution is chiefly in- 
tended, though sometimes the writ- 
er or speaker may mean to mclude 
both. 

Mr. Tudor in his life of Otis, 
gives us the following anecdoto. 
" When President Adams was min- 
ister at the court of 8t. James, he 
often saw his countryman, Benja- 
min West, the late president of the 
royal academy. Mr. West always 
retained a strong and unyielding 
affection for his native land. Mr. 
West one day asked Mr. Adams, 
if he should like to take a walk 
with him, and see the cause of the 
American revolution. The minis- 
ter, having known something of this 
matter, smiled at the proposal, but 
told him, that he should be glad to 
see the cause of that revolution, and 
to take a walk with his friend West 
anv where. The next morning he 
called according to agreement, and 
took Mr. Adams into Hyde Park, 
to a spot near the Serpentme River, 
where he gave him the following 
narrative. The king came to the 
throne a young man, surrounded by 
flattering courtiers ; one of whose 
frec|uent topics it was, to declaim 
against the meanness of his palace, 
iM^ich was wholly unworthy a mon- 
arch of such a country as £!ngland. 
They said, that there was bot a 



nists to prepare to oppose the 
Stamp Act T About 18 from the 
time, that it was first threatened. ^ 

$ What minister most ardently 
exclaimed in favor of the Stamp 
Act? 

Who indign^tly replied to 
hlmt 

What, did Barre say, had plant- 
ed the Americans ? 

sovereign in Europe, who was 
lodged so pooHy3 that his aorrv, 
dingy, old. brick palace of St. 
James, looked like a stable, and 
that he ou^ht to build a palace 
suitable to his kingdom. Toe king 
was fond of architecture, and 
would therefore more readily listen 
to suggestions, which were m fact 
all true. This spot that you see 
here, was selected for the site, be- 
tween this and this pointy which 
were marked out. Tne lung ap- 
^ied to his mutisters on the sub- 
ject; they inquired what sum 
would be wanted by his majesty, 
who said* that he would begin with 
a million. They stated the ex- 
penses of the war, and the poverty 
of the treasury, but that his majes- 
ty's wishes should be taken mto 
mil consideration. Some time af- 
terwards the king was inform^, 
that the wants of the treasury were 
too urgent to admit of a supply 
from their present means, but that 
a revenue might be raised in 
America, to supply all the kin^s 
wishes. This suggestion was fol- 
lowed up, and the king was in this 
way first led to consicter, and then 
to consent, to the scheme for taxing 
the colonies.^' 

It has been a question, from 
whom proceeded' those measures 
of oppression, which drove us to 
revolt and produced our revolution. 
If I do not mistake, it was the 
opinion of Mr. Adams, whatever 
he might think of West's account, 
that they should be ascribed to kin^ 
George himself, more than to aaj 
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From what, did he say, they 
fled f 

Was it so? Principally; but not 
entirely. 

What sphit, did Barre say, 
would continue with the Ameri- 
cans 7 

Where was Franklin at that 
time? 

What did Franklin write to Mr. 
Thompson ? 

What did Thompson reply ? . 

other person. He represents 
George III. as being in feeling 
and in priuciple, from the very be- 
ginning, a tyrant of the first mae- 
nitude. In one of his letters, be 
has the following sentence of con- 
demnation upon his majesty. "I 
nave no hesitati<Mi or scruple to 
say, that the commencemeut of the 
reign of George III. was the com- 
mencement of another Stewart's 
reign; and if it bad not been 
checked by James Otis and others 
first, and by the great Chatham 
and others aflerwards, it would 
have been as arbitrary as any of 
the four. I do not say it would 
have extinguished civil and relig- 
ious liberty upon earth; but it 
would have gone great lengths 
towards it, and would have cost 
mankind even more than the French 
revolution, to preserve it." 



t Note »W. 
Patrick Henry. 

Tliis wonderful man was born 
in Hanover Co. Va. not far from 
Richmond, in the year 1736, about 
eleven years after the birth of Mr. 
Otis, at Barnstable, Ms. As a 
statesman, patriot and orator, the 
former was scarcely less illustrious 
than the latter. Indeed, I should 
not be ofTeuded with the Virginians, 
if they should think the citizen of 
thdr own state the greater light. 



$ Efleei of the news of the Staap 
Act, in this country 7 

By whom, were passed resolii* 
tions against the act 7 

What colony led the way in these 
resolutions 7 

Who presented the Va. resolu- 
tions to their house of burgesses ? 

Meaning of burgesses ? 

Two greatest orators, that ever 
this country produced 7 Probably 
James Otis ajid Patrick Henry .f 



Mr. Adams indeed declared in 
his old age, that Otis spoke " in a 
style of oratory, that he never 
heard eaualled in this or any other 
country," and also said, *' tliat if 
Mr. Henry was Demosthenes, and 
Mr. Richard Henry Lee. Cicero. 
James Otis was Isaiah ana Kzeki^ 
nnited:'' yet Mr. Jeflferson said, 
that Henry " was the greatest 
orator that ever lived ; " and that 
" Mr. Henry certainly gave the 
first impulse to the Dall of the 
Revolution." That Mr. Henry 
did not give the ^rst impulse, ap- 
pears clear from Mr. Adams's ac- 
count of tlie Writs of Assistance. 
But if Mr. Otis was first andfore-\ 
ntostf no doubt, Henry was second, 
and scarcely inferior to his great 
rival. In 1763, Mr. Henry "elec- 
trified" the Virginians, and pre- 
pared them to resist the Sugar Act 
and Stamp Act, in a manner, some- 
what similar to what Mr. Otis had 
done the Kostonians in 1761. In 
his most celebrated speech, " ic/ten 
he plead against the parsvns," " he 
insisted on the connection and reci- 
procal duties between the king and 
fiis subjects ; maintained that gov- 
ernment was a conditional compact, 
composed of mutual and dependent 
covenants, of which, a violation by 
one party discharged the other; and 
intrepid^' contended, that the dis- 
regard, which had been shown in 
this particular, to the pressing wants 
of the colony, was an instance of 
royal misrule, which had thiu (hi 
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How muclf oMer was Mr. Otis, 
Ibaii Mr. Henry T 

Who eonsklered Mr. Henry the 
greatest orator, that ever lived 1 

In what year, did Henry make 
his fTrst speech, that greatly aston- 
ished his hearers t 

How long was that, after Otis 
plead against the writs ? 

What British acts did that speech 

dissolved the political compact, and 
left the people at liberty to consult 
flieir own safety ; that they bad 
consulted it by the act of 1758 j 
which, therefore, notwithstanding 
the dissent of the king ahd his coun- 
cil, ou^ht to be considered as the 
law of the land, and the only legit- 
imate measure of the claims of the 
clergy." He thus persuaded the 
court to acknowledge ^he validity 
of a colonial law, which the kin? 
and his council had declared nuU 
and void \ and thus taught the col- 
onists to dispute with Britain upon 
the j^eat prmciples of freedom and 
equity, and to vindicate their rights 
against the encroachments of tyr- 
anny. 

By his political principles, as 
well as by his amazing powers, he 
was most happily fitted to take the 
lead in our revolutionary strugg^le. 
** He regarded government, as in- 
stituted solely for the good of the 
people ; and not for the benefit of 
those, who had contrived to make 
ajob of it. He looked upon the 
body of the people, therefore, as 
tlie basis of society, the fountain 
of all power, and, directly or in- 
directly, of all offices and honors, 
which had been instituted, orig^inal- 
ly for their use. He made it no 
secret, therefore, nay, he made it 
his boast, that on every occasion, 
* he bowed to the majesty of the 
people.' He sufiered no gale of 
fortune, however high or prosper- 
ous, to separate him from the peo- 
ple. Nor did the people, on their 
port, ever desert him. He was the 



of Henry prepare the Vtrgimans to 
oppose? 

How long was it before the 
Sugar Act ? — before the Stamp 
Actt • 

Concerning what principles, did 
he teach the colonists to dispute 
with Britain 7 

In what, did his principles and 
powers fit mm to take the lead ? 

man, to whom they looked in every 
crisis of difficulty, and the favorite, 
on whom they were ever ready to 
lavish all. the honors in their gift.'' 

But it was in opposition to the 
Stamp Act, that Mr. Henry came 
out more fully and more gloriously 
to public view. "The annuncia- 
tion of this measure seems at first to 
have stunned the continent from one 
extremity to the otlier. The press- 
es, whicn spread the intelligence 
amonff the people, were themselves 
manifestly confounded ; and so far 
from inspiring the energy of re- 
sistance, they seemed rather dis- 
posed to have looked out for topics 
of consolation, under submission. 
The truth is, that all ranks of soci- 
ety were confounded. No one 
knew what to hope, what more to 
fear, or what course was to be 
taken. -— The idea of resistance by 
force, was no where glanced at, in 
the most distant manner ; no heart 
seems to have been bold enough at 
first, to conceive it. Men, on other 
occasions^ marked for intreiudity 
and decision, now bung back ; un- 
willing to submit, and yet afraid to 
speak out in the language of bold 
and open defiance. It was just at 
this moment of despondency in 
sume quarters, suspense in others, 
and surly and reluctant submission, 
wherever submission appeared, that 
Patrick Henry stood forth, to raise 
the drooping spirit of the people, 
and to unite all hearts and hanos in 
the cause of his country." 

" Mr. Henry was elected into 
the General Assembly, with ex- 
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For whose good, did he consider 
goVemmeot instituted 7 

Whom did be consider at the 
fountain of all civil power 7 

To what majesty. cKd'he bowT 

To what act, did he make the 
nost noble opposition f 

With reference to what, was Mr. 
Henry elected into the General 
Assembly ? 

How old was he then 7 

press reference to ^ opposition to 
the Stamp Act. It was not, how- 
ever, expected by his constituents, 
or meditated by himself, that he 
should lead the opposition.'^ He 
was then but 29 years old. ** Mr. 
Henry waited, therefore, to file 
under the first champion, that 
should raise the banner of colonial 
liberty." 

In the mean time, an unexpected 
occurrence called into action his 
stupendous gifts, and suddenly 
gave him a prominence and an 
ascendency, which he could not but 
improve. At last, finding that the 
Stamp Act was soon to be in 
force, and that no oue was likely 
to step forth to take the lead 
against it, he ** determined to ven- 
ture; Bad alone, unadvised and 
unassisted, wrote the famous Vjr- 
^nia resolutions.^' ''Upon ofier- 
ing them to the house," said he. in 
a paper, which was by him left 
sealed, and according to his direc- 
tions, was opened after his death, 
"violent deoates ensued. Many 
threats were uttered, and mucn 
abuse cast on me, by the parly for 
submission. After a Ion? and 
warm contest, the res^utions 
passed by a very small majority, 
perhaps of one oi* two only. The 
alarm sf)read through America with 
astonishing quickness, and the min- 
isterial party were overwhelmed. 
The ^reat polM of resistance 
to British taxation was univer- 
saDy established in the colonies. 
Tlua brought on the war, which 



Was it expected, Aat he woolo 
take the lead in opposing the 
Stamp Act 7 

Why did he finally do this 7 

What assembly, did the resolu- 
tions state, had been accustomed 
to tax the colony 7 Their own. 

Who in Britain, had acknowl- 
edged the rijfht of such taxation 7 
The king and people. 

What would an attempt to place 

finally separated the two coon- 
tries, and gave independence to 
ours. Whether this will prove a 
blessing or a curse, will depend 
upon the use our people make of 
the blessings, which a gracious 
God halh bestowed on us. If they 
are wise, they will be great and 
happy. If they are of a contrary 
character, they will be miserable. 
Righteousness alone can exalt 
them as a nation. 

'' R^der, whoever thou art, re* 
member this; and in thy sphere, 
practise virtue thyself, and encour- 
age it in others. 

P. HENRY." 

It was in the midst of this mag 
nificent debate, while lie was des- 
canting on the tyranny of the ob- 
noxious act, that be exclaimed, in a 
voice of thunder, " Cesar had his 
Brutus— Charles the first, his 
Cromwell -^ and George the third " 

— ( 7Ve<uon, cried tne speaker, 

— Tretuorif treasojif echoed from 
every part of the house.) Henry 
faltered not for an instant ; but ris- 
ing to a loftier attitude, and fixing 
on the speaker an eye of the most 
determined fire, he finished his sen- 
tence with the firmest emphasis, 
"mayprojt by their examjue. If 
tftis be treason, make the most of 
it." 

From this period, Mr. Henry 
became the idol of the people of 
Virginia; nor was his name con 
fincKl to his native state. His lisrht 
and heat were seen and Mt 
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flail Mjba 6l«iwhef« tend 'to de- 
Biroy 1 Britisb as well as Ameri* 
cau liberty. 

By what msjoritj, did the Vir- 
ginia Resolutions pass 7 

What led the speaker of the As- 
sembly and others to cry out, 
Trtasoitf during the debate 7 

What did Henry say of George 
III. 7 

Where were copies of these res- 
dutions sent 7 

What did they conduce to raise 
still higher 7 

$ What colony soon after recom 
mended a colonial congress 7 

By whom, was the recommenda- 
' tion well received 7 , 

How many members assembled 7 
Where? 

When 7 On the first Tuesday of 
October. 

How long before the Stamp Act 
was to come in force 7 

Why did they not meet sooner 7 
There was not time for the teveral 
legislatures to choose the delegates. 

Against what, did they remon- 
strate? 



throughout the continent; and he 
was every where regarded as the 
great champion of colonial liberty. 
The impulse, thus given by Va. 
was caugnt by the otner colonies. 
Her resolutions were every where 
adopted with progressive varia- 
tions. The spirit or resistance be- 
came bolder and bolder, until the 
whole continent was in a flame ; 
and by the first of Nov. when the 
Stamp Act was to have taken ef- 
fect, Its execution had become ut- 
terly impracticable. 



t NoT« X. 
BriHsk opposition to the Stamp 
*^ AeL 
In oar struggle with the British, 
we had many to .aid us among 



For whal. did they petition T 
What dici they declare to be in- 

Tirable? 
rincipal advantages of the 
Stamp Act Congress? To giva 
leading members of distant coioaies 
opportunity to become acquainted, 
to establish correspondences, to 
learn to co-operate and prepare ths 
wsnr for future congresses. 

9 When did tbebtamp Act como 
into operation 7 ' 

Why were no stamps to be 
found? 

What was the conse(][uence 7 

How were the feehngs of the 
people against the Stamp Act 
maiiifestea 7 

What was done at Boston ia 
August 7 

Who were the sons of liberty ? — 
Their object 7 

For what were societies institu- 
ted? 

In what part of Europe, Had we 
many to ^d us in our struggle with 
Britain? — How 7 t 

What act did they more particu- 
larly oppose 7 

themselves. Some afforded us 
their secret prayers; more, their 
sympathies; ana some devoted to 
our cause, the mighty efiTorts of 
their tongues and pens. But for 
such assistance, we might even now 
be wearing the yoke of Britain. 
Particularly, they opposed the 
Stamp Act. They opposed its rise 
and progress^ and did much toward 
procuring its repeal. To borrow 
the language of Dr. Ramsay, 
" Some speakers of great weig[ht. 
in both houses of parliament, deuiea 
their right of taxing the colonies. 
The most distinguished supporters 
of this opinion were Lord Camdeo 
in the bouse of peers, and Mr. 
Pitt in the house of commons. The 
former, in strong language said; 
' M)r position is tl^ ; 1 repeat it ; 
I will maintain it to my last hour. 
Taxation and representation are in* 
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What pretended rigbt did aome 
ef them deny ? 

Most disunguished opposen of 
this practice ? 

Most distinjruished of these two t 
Pitt. ^ 

With what, did his approbation 
inspire the Americans 7 

To what, did it embolden them f 

To what alternative, was the 
parliament reduced? 

Which did they choose ? 

In what year f 1766. 

What declaratory act accom- 
panied the repeal t 

Why were English merchants 
and tradesmen deeply interested 
to have the Stamp Act repealed ? 
Because this act prevented the sale 
of English goods. 

separable. This position is found- 
ed on the laws of nature. It is 
more ; it is itself an eternal law of 
nature. For whatever is a man's 
own, is absolutely his own. No 
man has a right to take it from him, 
without his own consent. Who- 
ever attempts to do it, attempts 
an injury. Whoever does it, com- 
mits a robbery.' Mr. Pitt, with an 
original boldness, justified the col- 
onists, in opposing the Stamp Act. 
* You have no nght^' said he, * to 
tax America. I re|oice, that A- 
merica has resisted. Three mil- 
lions of our fellow citizens, so lost 
to every sense of virtue, as tamely 
td ^ve up their liberties, would be 
fit mstruments to make slaves of 
the rest' 

*' * The taxes are a voluntary gift 
and grant of the commons alone ; 
when, therefore, in this house, we 
give and grant, we give and g^ant 
what is our own. But in an Amer- 
ican tax, what do we do ? We, 
your majesty's commpns of Gineat 
Britain, give and grant to your ma- 
jesty— what t Our own prop- 
erty? No. We give and grant 
to your majestjr the property of 
your commons in America. It is 
■n atemdity in tennl/ 



How were the dakmies affeeled 
by the repeal of the Stamp Act f 

What right, did they think, the 
British bad relinquished f 

What intercourse was revived t 

^ Upon what articles, were du- 
ties laid in 1767 ? 

How were the colonists affected f 

What feelings were revived in 
them? 

For what, were associations a- 
gain formed ? The non-importation 
of British goods. 

What soon after increased the 
public excitement ? 

§ To whom, did the Ms. Rep- 
resentatives send a circular m 
1768?t 

By what act, was this circular 
occasioned ? 



** He concluded with giving his 
advice, * that the Stamp Act be re- 
pealed absolutely, totuly and im- 
mediately, that the reason for the 
repeal l>e assigned, that it was 
founded on an erroneous principle.' 
The approbation of this illustri- 
ous statesman, whose distinguished 
abilities had raised Great Britain 
to the hiffhest pitch of renown, in- 
spired the Americans with addi- 
tional confidence, in the rectitude 
of their claims or exemption from 
parliamentary taxation; and em- 
ooldened them to further opposi- 
tion, when at a future day, the pro- 
ject of an American revenue was 
resumed." 



t Note Y. 

Massachtuetta circular to the 

colonial asser^lies, in 1768. 

Among the various subordinate 
causes, £at conduced to separate 
us from Britain, few had greater 
influence, than the circular letter, 
addressed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Ms. to the Leffislaturet 
of the several colonies, it was oc- 
casioned by what is often called the 
Ravenne Act of 1767, laying a dulgr 
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Upon what, did the Revemie Act 
of m? lay a doty T 

Graod object of the circular f 

First bustaeM of the G. C. of 
. He. after they heard of the Reve- 
nue Act? 

For what, did they exert their 
utrnodt efforu t 

In what moDth, did Ms. legisla- 
ture achieve most important ser- 
vices in tlie cause of freedom t 

To whom, did they prepare "a 
long letter ? 



upon glass, paper, paints and tea, 
though it had some respect also to 
bther acts. The grana object of 
this circular letter^ was to induce 
all the other colonies to unite with 
them in petitioning the king to re- 
dress their grievances. 

Intelligence of the revenue act of 
1767, arrived in Sept. but the Gen- 
eral Court did not sit till Dec. 30. 
Their first business was to attend 
to the state of the provinces, and 
exert their utmost efforts to frus- 
trate the machinations of the British 
Ministry. At the beginning of the 
year 1768, they were prepared for 
action. With all the caution of 
boary-headed experience, with all 
the zeal of the most ardent patriot- 
bjn, rendered indignant oy re- 
peated oppressions, they implied 
themselves to emancipate their 
country from the British yoke. In 
one month their work was nearly 
accomplished ; and never perhuM 
in a single month, did any legisla- 
ture achieve more important ser- 
vices in the cause of fn^om. Let 
the month of January 1768 be 
gratefully and indelibly inscribed 
upon the heart of ever^ American, 
and of every hater of tyranny, to 
the end of time. 

The first thing was to prepare 
a very long letter to Dennis De 
Berdt, who was then their agent in 
Eneland. In this, Uie^ most thor- 
ounily discuss the subject of their 
rights, and clearly, though temper- 
wmjt ihow, that the Revawie aei, 



What oflke did De B«rdl thei 
hoMt 

What tubjeet did they diseass is 
that letter t 

What did they show to be tyran- 
nical 7 

What ase was De Befdt to make 
of this letter ? 

^ To whom, did they next 
write T 

Whet did they endeavor to im- 
press upon the mind of Lord Sbel- 
Dumet 



&c. were oppressive and tyranni- 
cal. This letter, De Berdt was to 
use according to his best discn- 
tion, to coriect British evrors, to 
enlighten British minds, and to 
>romote the cause ef /ustiee and 



They conclude their letter to De 
Berdt, as follows. ** We have rea- 
son to believe, that the natkm has 
been grossly misinformed with re- 
spect to the temper and behavior 
of the colonists J and it is to be 
feared, that some men will not cease 
to sow the seeds of jealousy and 
discord, till they shall have done 
irreparable mischief. You will do 
a ringular service to both countries^ 
if possible, in detecting them. la 
the mean time, we desire, yoo 
would make known to his Majesty^ff 
ministers, the sentiments of this 
House, contained in this letter, and 
implore a favorable consideration 
of America." 

Their next business was to pre* 
pare a letter directly to Lord Shel- 
Dume, one of the British ministers, 
whom they considered a little more 
favorably disposed toward them, 
than some ottiers. Among other 
things, they labored to impress his 
mind with a sense of the dangers, 
the hardships, the toils and the 
merits of our forefathers, and the 
consequent claims of their pos- 
terity. 

A still more important and more 
difficult labor se«ns to have been, 
preparing a petition dineil j to the 
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To whom, did they request hiin 
to represent their gnevances T To 
tiiel^. 

To whom, did they.prepare a di- 
rect petition ? 

Of what, did thev profess the 
warmest sentiments 7 

What did they be^ him to afford 
them and their constituents f 

Mention the names of some oth- 
ers, to whom they sent letters. 

By whom, were these letters 
drafted t — corrected t 

What do these letters breathe T 

kin^. Of this it may here' suffice 
to five a few lines of the beginning 
aua close. 

" Most Oraeums Sovereign, 
Your Majesty's faithful subjects, 
the Representatives of your prov- 
iDce oftbe Massachusetts Bay, with 
the warmest sentiments of loyalty, 
duly and aiiection,beg leave to ap- 
proach the throne, and to lay at 
your Majesty's feet, their humble 
supplications in*behalf of vour dis- 
tressed subjects, the people of this 
province. — We most humbly be- 
seech your Majesty to take our 
present unhappy circumstances un- 
der your royal consideration, and 
affora us relief in such manner, as 
in your Majesty's great wisdom 
ana clemency, snail seem meet.'' 

Durbff the same session, they 
preparea letters to the Marquis of 
Rockingham, (who had been a 
g;reat instrument in procuring the 
repeal of the Stamp Act,) to Gen. 
Conway, to the Earl of Camden, 
and to William Pitt. "These 
letters," says Mr. Alden Bradford, 
"are written with ereat ability, 
and breathe a noble spirit of 
freedom.— These papers show 
the diligence, the mterest and zeal, 
which the patriots of that period 
exhibited — and their unwearied ef- 
forts to secure the rights and liber- 
ties of the people." These letters 
were draAed by Otis, corrected by 
8. Adams, and then considered end 
11 



What infiuenee wefe these kl- 
teis calculated to have in Brit^ 
ain? 

Where was the chief advaatag* 
of these letters^ 

Of what letter, may they be con 
■idered a part t 

Character of the circular f 

In what light alone, did the writ- 
ers wish to have it considered 1 

What would they take kind m 
any other House of Representa- 
tives t 
. How was this circular received f 

discussed by a large committee, 
chosen to prepare them ; and final- 
ly being reported to the, House, 
were discussed and accepted. They 
could hardly fail of havug a salu- 
tary, and very considerable influ- 
ence in Britain, to in<^rease the num- 
ber, to warm the hearts, and arm 
the understanding of our british 
friends. 

But the grand influence, the chief 
advantage of these letters, was in 
this country. They w-ere sent oa 
to the several colonial assemblies 
in company with the circular Ichi- 
ter, co-operated with it, and may in 
a sense, oe considered as a part of 
it. Nay, they may in fact, be con- 
sidered, as by far the most un- 
portant part of it. The simple 
circular, addressed immediately 
to the other Assemblies, is remark- 
ably modest, respectful, and concil- 
iatmg. " This House," say they, 
** hope, that this letter will be can- 
didly considered in no other Ij^t, 
than as expressing a disposition 
freely to communicate their mind 
to a sister colony upon a common 
concern, in the same manner, as 
they would be glad to receive the 
sentiments of your, or any other 
House or Assembly on the conti- 
nent." In conclusion, they remark, 
" The House is fully satisfied, that 
your Assembly is too generous and 
liberal in sentiment, to believe, 
that this letter proceeds from la 
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How dimbld. WW the excitemeut 
proceed f 

Why was this excitement then 
pecttUarly needed 1 

To wbom, was it grievous and 
distressing? 

To what degree, did it stiog 
tbemf 



ambition of taking the lead, or die* 
taling to the other assemblies. 
Thev freeW submit their opinbns 
to the juaffment of others } and 
shall take it kind in your House to 
point out any thing further that may 
be thought necessary/' 

This circular with its appenda- 
ges, or more properly speaking, this 
rompound circular, was the verv 
thing, which was exceedinjg^y need^* 
ed in the colonies, at that time. Af- 
ter being unspeakably excited and 
distressed by the Stamp Act, the 
people were scarcely less enrap- 
tured by its repeal. Feeling as 
though they were, forever emanci- 
pated, they settled down into a calm, 
which was most dangerous to their 
liberties -^ a calm, from which, thev 
were most reluctant to be aroused. 
Ac least, this was generally, the 
case. A powerful stimulus was 
needed to operate upon the vast 
mass of patnotism, that was slum- 
bering in all the colonies. Such 
was the Ms. circi^lar. *' The cir- 
cular of the House of Aepresenta- 
(ives of Ms.'' says Cluef Justice 
Marshall, "was well received in 
the other colonies. They generally 
approved the measures of oppo- 
sition, which had been taken, and 
readily united in them. They too 
petitioned the king against the 
obnoxious acts of parliament, and 
instructed their agents to use all 
proper means to obtain their re- 
peal." 

By this circular, which was im- 
ineaiately published in all the col- 
onies, an excitemaent seems to have 
been produced, that never subsid- 
ed. Dili contmued constantly in- 



What did they require the Legis- 
lature of Ms. to dof 

Why could not this be done ? 

How many members voted in fa* 
vor of rescinding? 

What were they called T 

What was done to the G. C. for 
not rescinding ? -^ By whom 7 

creasinf , till independence was ac- 
tually declared. 

Perhaps na doct^ment or trans- 
action or a colony, was ever more 
Srieyous and distressing to the 
ritish ministry, than this circular. 
It wounded them most deeply. 
Nay, it seems to have stung them 
to madness— literally, to madness, 
unless perchance they were mad 
before. Their consetiueni order 
was Aot merely tyrannic and cruel} 
it was downright insanity. They 
re(]uired the IMS. Legislature to re- 
scind a resolution, that had already 
been executed. And strange to 
think ! another House of Represen- 
tatives were required " itmnediateiy 
to rescind the resolution of the 
last House, to transmit circular 
letters to the other British colonies" 
&c. when the letters had been ac- 
tually sent, and several, if not all 
of them, had been kindly answer- 
ed! !. ^ And in obedience to royal 
autliority, the House did conde- 
scend to act upon the degrading 
question, whether they should re- 
scind a resolution of their prede* 
cessors, which, having been execu- 
ted, even Omnipotence could not 
now alter. The vote was taken, 
and more surprising still, 17 mem- 
bers voted in the afnrmative, while 
92 voted against it. The former 
were held up to public execration, 
and stigrmatized as the INFA- 
MOUS SEVEN'raEN. For thus 
refusing to attempt an impassible 
act, tte House was immediately 
prorogued by Gov. Bernard, and 
the next day dissolved, a^ijeeably 
to the commaod of his. royal 
master. 
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Ameably to what cornmaod 7 

$ where did Parliament wish 
persoos to be sent for trial, who 
should be accused of treason in 
Ms.? . 

How did the Americans i^gaid 
this measure ? 

What spirited resolutions were 
passed by the Va. assembly on 
that occasion f 

How did Gov. Botetourt punish 
them? 

Wliat two colonies appear to 
have been most forward and decid« 
ed in resisting British tyranny T 
Ms.andVa. 

$ What horrible scene was ex- 
hibited in Boston, March 5, 1770 T 

By whom ? 

Commander of these soldiers- 1 

How many were killed and 
wounded? Five killed and six 
wounded. 

What is this affray oAea called ? 
Boston Massacre. 

How many days before, did the 
quarrel commence ? 

Effect upon the town ? 

General cry raised ? 

Whose promise prevented a 
more dreadlul scene of blood ? 

What was immediately done 
with the soldiers ? 

Of what, were two of them con- 
victed upon trial ? 

Meaning ofmaiulayghterf 

To what, did the event g^ve oc- 
casion 7 

Effect of these addresses ? 

Where was the Gaspee burnt? 
-Why? 

Why waa no one punished for 
this? 

Why had but little tea been 
bronsnt uito the country for some 
time l>efore 1773 ? 

How much had accumulated 
upon the hands of the East India 
Company ? 17,000,000 pounds. 

What did Parljament do for 
Iheir relief? 

How would this regulation affect 
the priee of tea in the colonieaf 



Whet was the determination oi 
the colonists, when the Company 
were about sending tea to thia' 
country ? 

In what year, waa the tea sent 
to this country ? In 1773. 

What was done with the car- 
goes, sent to N. Y. and Philad. ? 

What was done with the tea 
sent to Charleston, S. C. ? 

How were the people affected, 
when the tea arriv<Ml at Boston ? 

What was the tea called in a 
notification there ? The worst of 



lat Was done with the tea at 
Boston ? — How many chests ? 
342. 

By how many persons ? About 
70 or 80. 

In how many narties ? Three. 

How dressed 7 One or two par- 
ties were disguised like Indians. 

Where was the tea ? At Griffin's 
wharf, now Liverpool's wharf, in 
the south part of the town. 

In how many vessels 7 Three. 

Why was no oppositiota made 
to those who destroved the tea? 
They were guarded By a multitude 
of spectators. 

What effect upon the Parliament, 
had the destruction of the tea 7 

What bill did they pass by way 
of revenge? 

^What injury to Boston, was 
the Port Bill? It stopped their 
trade, and soon reducea the people 
to preat sufferings. 

What were those suffering Bos 
tonians styled? Living martyrs 
of liberty, and the generous de- 
fenders of the> rights of man. 

How werethey in some measure 
reFieved 7 By liberal contributions 
fhmi various parts of the country 

Of what, did Parliament eoa-' 
sider Boston as the chief seat ? 

What did a second bill < 
tiallv change ? 

Inion what, did it make the c 
cil.wc. dependent 7 

Where did a third bOl aiitlkiiiM 
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tbe Got. to send a person indicted 
ibr a capita] oflence, for trial 7 

Meaning of indicted 7 — of cap- 
Hal offence 7 

Wnat resolution did the Botto- 
■ians wisk all the <A>lonie8 to 
adopt t 

What did they think it would 
prove t 

How did the Assembly of Va. 
express their sympathy with the 
Bostonians t 

Party names introduced, about 
this time? 

Meaning of Whig ? — of Tory 7 

In what year, was the Boston 
Port Bill ? 

In what year, was the destruc- 
tion of the tea? 

How many letters are there in 
the word tea} — in port 7 

In what year was convened the 
aeeond Colonial Congress ? 
- What month T — Where? 

Where had the first been con- 
vened? — How long before? 20 
years. 

President of the second Colonial 
Congress ? — Of what colony ? 

Of what, did th^ recommend 
the non-importation f — non-expor- 
tation ? 

Upon what declaration, did t|iey 
agree? 

Who, did they say, ou^t to be 
t Ms. m their opposi- 



willing to assist 1 



t This Congress declared, " That 
if the late acts of parliament shall 
be attempted to be carried into ex- 
ecution by force, all America ought 
to support the inhabitants of Ms. 
Bay in their opposition ; that if it 
be found absolutely necessary to 
remove the people of Boston mto 
the country, all America ought to 
eontribute toward recompensing 
them for the injury they may sus- 
tain : and that every person, who 
■hall accept, or act under, any 
eommission or authority, derived 
fitom the act of parliament, chaag- 



tion to the late acts of Parii» 
nient?t 

Who, did they say, ought to be 
held in detestation ? 

What does Dr. Ramsay aay of 
the faithfulness of that congress ? 

Over whom, did they possess 
great ascendency ? 

Encomium of Lord Chatliam ? 

How many addresses did they 
vote and send ? Those of chief 
importance were four. . 

To whom, was the first? — the 
second ? — the third ? — the fourth ? 
To their constituents. 

What did this congress particu- 
larly recommend to their constit* 
uents. just before their dissolution ? 
Anotner congress. 

On what condition ? That their 
grievances' were not redressed. 

By whom, were their resolutions 
hiffhiy approved ? The colonies. 

Wnat colonial assembly was the 
only one, which withheld its appro* 
bation from these resolves ? That , 
ofN.Y. 

What reason does Dr. Ramsay 
assifn for this ? Their metropoha 
had long been head-quarters of the 
British army in the colonies ; and 
many of their best families were 
connected with people of influence 
in Great Britain. 

^ Who ordered the Generad As- 
sembly to convene Oct. 5, 1774 ? 

ing the form of government, and 
violating the charter, ought to be 
held in detestation.'^ 

" Perhaps,'' says Dr. Ramsay, 
" there never was a body of dele- 
gates more faithful to the interests 
of their constituents, than the con- 
gress of 1774. The public voice 
elevated none to a seal in that au- 

Sust assembly, but such as in ad- 
ition to considerable abilities, pos- 
sessed that ascendency over the | 
minds of their fellow cilizenS| 
which can neither be acquired hj j 
birth, nor purchased by wealth," ' 
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How did Gage counlermaiid 
this order 7 

Meaning of countermand ? 

How many representatives met, 
notwithstandmg ni; proclamation 7 
— Where 7 

Into what bodv, did they there 
form themselves 7 A Provincial 
Congpres^. 

To what place, did the Provin- 
cial Congress immediately ad- 
journ 7 

Whom did they choose president 
at Concord 7 

To what place, did they adjourn 
from Concord 7 

For what most in^portant object, 
did they form a plan 7 

For what purpose, did they 
choose the CotnmUtee of Safety t 
To call out and employ the militia 
to protect the country.—- Meaning 
of militia ? ' 

For what purposes, did they ap- 
point the Committee of Supplies 7 
To equip and support the militia, 
if called out, and to secure the pub- 
lic stores, that had not been seized 
by Gov. Gage. ' 

§ In what month, did this Pro- 
vincial Congress meet a^in 7 

How many soldiers did they de- 
termine to have in readiness for 
any emergency 7 



t Note Z. 
JjetUe and Barnard. 

Though the first scene of our 
^evolutionary traeedv opened at 
Lexington, it would doubtless have 
previously opened at another place, 
but for the magnanimous efforts of 
a worthy messenser of peace. 

At this period. Gov. Gage on 
the one hand, and the leading pat- 
riots of Ms. on the other, were ex- 
erting their utmost efforts, to pre- 
pare for war. For this object, the 
latter had deposited some military 
stores at salem. These Gov. 
Gage was desirous to snatch from 
the handB of the provincials. For 



What part of the militia^ did 
they determine, should be enlisted, 
as Minute Men f 

Meaning of Minute Men t Men 
who should be prepared at a iMtn- 
ute*8 waminff, to march, whoi 
called upon oy the Committee of 
Safety. 
What colonies did^tfae Provin- 
cial Congress request to unite with 
them, to augment the army to 

Who introduced a conciliatory 
bill into Parliament, in 17767 — 
For what object 7 

By what majority^ was thai b3l 
rejected? 



CHAPTER L. — p. 166. 

Expedition of LteUe, 8kif*mish- 
es at Lexington, Concord and 
West Cambridge, Battle of 
Bunker HUL 

Where opened the first scene of 
our Revolutionary Traeedy 7 

Where had it seemed very like- 
ly to open a few weeks before 7 t 

this purpose, near the cfose ofFeb^ 
15 be employed Col. Leslie with 
140 soldiers. Having landed at 
Marblehead, this party proceeded 
to Salem. Not finding the storef 
at Salem, Leslie was Ted to con- 
clude, they had been removed to 
Danvers. Eager to execute his or- 
ders, he immediately marched for 
Danvers. His progress, however 
was arrested at the draw-bridge on 
the confines of these two towns. 
There he found a multitude of citi- 
zens, and looking across the bridge, 
discovered Col. Timothy Picker- 
ing with 30 or 40 soloiers, who 
had taken up the draw. Leslie 
ordered them to put it down) bat. 
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Who w»s Gov. 8t this time ? 
What bad the leadm^ patriote 
deponUed at Salem t 
Whom did Gage send to teize 



With how maoy men f 

Wheie did be determine to aeek 
the store:*, when he could not find 
them tu Salem 1 

Where was his proirress arrest- 
ed?— How T 

How long did he continue at the 
bridire? 

Wno there prevented bloodshed f 

Ibey refused, deelarinr it to be a 
private road, by which, lie had no 
authority to demand a pass. Per- 
ceiving a rondola on the bank, he 
determined to send over a number 
■of his men. But scarcely was it 
afloat, when the people scuttled it 
with their axes. And now there 
was the utmost danger of instant 
hostilitv. At this awful moment, 
the calm and magnanimous pru- 
dence of the Rev. Thomas Bar- 
nard interposed. He endeavored 
to moderate the fury of the British 
soldiers, by stating \o them the fol- 
ly of attempting to oppose the 
multitudes, that were flockinff to- 
gether from every direction. It is 
mdeed reported, that he proceeded 
most solemnly to address them in 
substance as follows :•—'' I am 
well acquainted with the feelings 
and the spirit of m^ countrymen. 
Their minds are highly exaspe- 
rated. Should you attack them 
here, or insist upon passing the 
bridge to execute your orders, I 
have reason to believe, that not a 
man of you would return alive.'' 
To calm the rage of the citizens, 
he insisted, that at so late an hour, 
the intended object of this expedi- 
tion was impracticable. — Others 
seconded the pacific counsels of 
Barnard j and the furv of both par- 
ties WM so restrained, that, though 
they continued at the bridge an 
hmir and a half no violence was 



On what condition, did be fiDa&> 
pass the bridge ? 

^ How many soldiers did Gagia 
send to Concord 7 

Two principal <^cers f 

For what purpose ? 

On what morning, did they ar- 
rife at Lexington ? 

Which w{ur is Lexington from 
Boston 7 — ^m Salem 7 — fran 
Providence 7 — from Exeler 7 

How far did they travel in going 
from Boston to Lexington 7 About 
12 miles. 

perpetrated upon any person, ex- 
cejpt that some*of the people were 
a little goaded by British bayonets. 
Leslie did insist, however, that he 
must pass the bridee — that it 
would oriflg an indelible stain up- 
on his honor, )o return without this 
formalitv. Havinr pledged his 
h<M)or. that he would marcB but 30 
rods beyond the bridge, and then 
peaceably return, the draw was 
put down, and he was permitted 
to pass. This he accordinghr did. 
while Col. Pickering, with his 40 
brave men, faced the king's troops 
at the line, that had been marked 
out. Leslie returned agreeably to 
his promise, and soon embarked 
for Boston. 

It seems to be matter of special 
thankfulness, that Mr. Barnard, 
(afterwards l)r. Barnard) was thus 
enabled to stay the scourge of war 
for more than seven weeks. Blood- 
shed was not only prevented : but 
there is some reason to fear, that if 
hostilities had commenced on that 
occasion, it would have been less 
honorable to us apd to the cause 
of freedom, than it was at Lexing- 
ton.. 

Dr. Barnard was then about 90 
years old. He died at Salem in a 

food old age, about 40 years after, 
aving lone reloiced in the inde* 
pendence, freedom and prosperity 
of his country. 
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How many of tiie militia did 
taey meet at Lexiueton 7 

who addressed ihem f 

What did Pitcairn say to them t 

What did he then do 7 

How many were killed upon the 
spot? 

To what place, did the British 
tbeoproceea 7 

Woieh way is Concord from 
Lexington 7 -—from Lynn 7 

How far is Concord from Lex- 
ington? Six miles. 

At what time, did the British ar- 
rive at Concord 7 About 7 in the 
morainf. 

Conduct of 150 militia, that 
were collected at Concord 7 They 
retired at the approach of numbers 
so superior. 

What did the British then de- 
stroy? 

Why were very few stores 
found 7 A great part had been re- 
moved. 

Issue of a skirmish, that en- 
sued? A considerable number 
were killed on both sides, and the 
British were compelled to retreat. 

What was their retreat to Lex- 
ington ? A hurried and distressing 



By whom, were they driven? 
By thousands of the militia, who 
rushed in from every direction. 

Who probably prevented their 
being wholly cut off or captured, 
at Lexington 7 

Number of men under Lord Per- 
cy? 

Why had Gage sent out this re- 
inforcement 7 Col. Smith had sent 
back a messenger from Lexington, 
to inform Gaf e of what had taken 
place, and of the alarm, that was 
spreading through the country. 

t Note A. A. i 

Swppoted cowardice of the Amert' 
cang. 
The character of the colonists 
had long been exceedingly under- 



How did Percy's reinforeement 
receive the poor, exhausted fugi- 
tives 7 Into a hohow square, into 
'.which they had formed tDem- 
selves. 

Conduct of these fugitives, witen 
they found themselves thus guard- 
ed 7 They threw tliemselves upon 
the grouna with their tongues ex- 
tending from their i&ouUks, tike 
doss alter a chase. 
^ By what means, were the miTi- 
tia kept at a distance 7 By the two 
field pieces of Percy. 

Wnat acts of devastation, did 
the British commit, on their retreat 
to Chariestown? Plundered and 
set on fire many of the houses on 
the road. 

Fate of those houses ? Hie 
flames of most of them were extin- 
guished. 

Where did another sharp skirr 
mish take place 7 A little Delow 
the village of West Cambridge. 

How many times more did the 
British lose, than the Americans, 
during this expedition 7 

$ With what, did the issue of the 
expedition to Concord, fill the Eng- 
lish officers ? Chagrin and morti 
fication. 

What did they call the militia, 
that had driven the regulars to 
Boston? "A flock of Yankees." 

Efiect upon the English, gene- 
rally 7 It ereatly rais^ their esti- 
mation- of American courage, and 
convinced them, that the struggle 
woiild be far more severe and san 
guinary, than had been supposed. 

What soon beight<*nea this ef- 
fect 7 The battle of Bunker Hill. 

$ By whom, had the character of 
the colonists long been much un- 
derrated 7 1 

rated by most of their British 
brethren. In Jan. 1T75, the Amer- 
icans were held up to abhorrence 
and ridicule in open parliament. 
They were represmted, as among 
the most pusillanimous and con- 
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ridiculed in Ytib t 



Ihey 



iVhat were they declared to be 
by nature t 

Of what, were they said to be 
iaeapablel 

What Col. laid, they would nev- 
er dare to face an English army 7 

For what, did Grant say a slight 
force woula be more tnan si:^- 
cientt 

temptibleofthe human race. ''Can 
we^'' said the ministers, '' make a 
•enous matter of the resistance of 
the Americans ? Cowards by na- 
ture, incapable of any sort of mili- 
tary discipline, their bodies are 
feeble, and their inclinations das- 
tardly.'' Col. Grant assured the 
bouse, that he had often acted in 
the same service with the Ameri- 
cans j he knew them well, and 
from that knowled^, would ven- 
ture to predict, that they would 
never dare to face an English ar- 
my, as being destitute of every 
requisite to constitute ^ood sol- 
diers; that by their laziness, un- 
cleanliness, or radical defect of 
constitution," they were incapable 
^ going throuf h the service of a 
eampaijgn, and would melt away 
With sickness, before tliey could 
&ce an enemy; so that a very 
^li^^t force would be more than 
sufficient for their complete reduc- 
tion. So infatuated was he, with 
this opinion, that be declared open- 
ly^ he would undertake, with five 
r^ments of infantry, to traverse 
the whole cpuntry, and drive the 
nihabitants from one end of the 
continent to the other. Many lu- 
dicrous stories were told of their 
cowardice, greatly to tlie entertain- 
ment of Uie ministerial members, 
who were all confident, that Amer- 
ica would make a short and feeble 
Instance. 

Hutchinson, Carlton and Tryon, 
who had been governors in Ameri- 



Upon what qiMstion were tkiee 
American governors asked their 
opinion 7 ^--Names of those gov- 
ernors? 

What was the answer of H. T — 
of C.t— of T.? 

What (juestion relating to this 
subject, did a British oflocer once 
propose to Gen. Putnam f 

Substance of Putnam's reply f 

$ What effect upon Amencaa 



ca, were once called upon to g^ve 
their opinion U{>on the ^question of 
ffoing to war with the' colonies. — * 
H. said, that the people would not 
with their armies, resist 6. Brit- 
ain — * that a few troops would be 
sufi^ient to quell them, if any one 
should make opposition. Carlton 
said, America might be easily con- 
quered, though' it would require a 
considerable army for tlte purpose ; 
that he would not oretend to march 
from Canada to N. Y. or Boston, 
without 10,000 men. Tryon said, 
it would take large armies and 
much time, to bring America to 
their feet ; that the power of Great 
Britain was equal to any thing ; but 
all that power must be exerted to 
put the monster in chains. 

It is said, that a British officer 
(probably Gen. Short) once said to 
Gen. Putnam, " Do you not think, 
that with 10,(J00 good royal troops^ 
I could march through the colonies 
without opposition or molestation? ** 

" You undoubtedly might," said 
Putnam, ''if you should restrain 
your soldiers from plunder, honor- 
ably purchase and pay for every 
article you might use, and treat 
every Anierican with all possible 
civility and kindness. But remem- 
ber, if you should offer the least 
injury or insult to any individual, 
tKough every man should be ab- 
sent, the women would instantly 
rush out with their brooms, and 
sweep every one of you into the 
ocean." 
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jhadHhm GoBooid expedi- 
Jt greatly railed it 
wkaA, were pieparatioiii ev- 
OYwlMncoimnenGeSf War. 

Why did the Provineial Con- 
ness of Ms. send depotttioBS to 
ilaglaBd T To prove, that in the 
ikinnuh at Lexington, the Britifh 
«ere the aggieeson. 

Meaning of depotUlont f 

Whatsoleoin deteimination did 
they ezproM? To die or be 
free. 

How large an army soon assem- 
bled in the vicinity of Boston! 
90,000. 

Over what towns, did the army 
extend t Charlestown, Cambridge 
•od Roxbury. 

$ What important fortresses, did 
the ABiericans think it desirable to 
secure? 

In what oolony, were they t 

On what lake f — Which side f 

How far apart 7 12 miles. 

Which most northerly 7 

Who led the expedition against 
these fortresses! 

With what success 7 

Who demanded the surrender of 
Tieonderoga 7 •— In what name 7 

In what month 7 

( What battle soon followed the 
capture of T. and C. P. 7 

Month and day 7 

Where is that hill I 

What name is now given to that 
hill by the best authonly 7 BUN- 
KER HILL. 

How many men were sent to for- 
tify Bunker HUl 7 

By whom, commanded 7 Colonel 
Piescot. 

Object of fortifying Bunker Hill 7 
To prevent the British from march- 
mg through Charlestown into the 
country. 

When did the provincials com- 
mence the fortification 7 

How large a redoubt did they 
nake during the night 7 



^offf«tfdHilf A 
fort, defemled on but one side. 

When were they discovered by 
4he British? 

How did the British immediate- 
ly attempt to annoy them 7 

From whrt hill in Boston, did 
the British fire upon them 7 

Conduct of the provincials vnd#r 
this cannonade 7 

How many men did they lese 
during the forenoon 7 

How many British were sent to 
attack 4hem by land 7 

By whom, commanded 7 

What reinforcement did the 
Americans receive a little after 
noon 7 About fiOO men. 

By whom commanded 7 General 
Warren, and General Pomeroy. 

Whicn party commenced the 
fire 7 

At what distance, did the pr^ 
viacials return the fire 7 

With what effect 7 

How near did the Americans to^ 
for them to approach the secea4 
timet 

With what effect, did the Amer^ 
icans again rotum their fire 7 

What was the success of the 
third charge of the British 7 

Why were the Americans then 
compelled to retire 7 

How much greater was the lose 
of the British than of the Ameri- 
cans 7 About twice as rreat. 

Most memorable British ofiieer 
that fell 7 •— American 7 

How were the horrors of the 
scene greatly increased 7 

By whose orders 7 

Consequences of the battle 1o tha 
Americans 7 

What did they learn respecting 
their enemies 7 

Of what, did they learn the ia 
portance 7 

Effect of this battle upon the aa 
tion? 
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Second CorUineiUal Congrest, — 
Wukington Commander m 
Chuf. — Expedition to Cano' 
da. -^Conduct of Lord Dtm' 
more — Evacuatum of Boeton. 

Name, fpiven to the third coloni- 
■1 congress 1 Second Continental 
CoDsress? 

Where did they meet T 

In what year 1 

What was now resolved upoui 
by the colonies 1 

Whom did Congress choose for 
commander in chief? 

How old was be then t 

What colony had sent Waslung- 
ton to that Cong;re88 7 

What resolution did Conmss 
express, on oresenting him wiOi his 
eommission i 

To what office did they appoint 
Ward, Lee, Schuyler and Put- 
nam? 

To what office did they appoint 
Pomeroy, Montgomery, Wooster, 
Heath, Spencer, Thomas, SuUivan, 
and Greene 1 

Where did Washington first 
take command of the American 
armyf 

In what month, did he arrive at 
Cambridge ? 

How was he received by the ar- 
my? 

What extent of region, did the 
army occupy ? 

What places besides Boston, did 
the British occupy ? 

What is Boston Neck? The 
neck of land that unites Boston 
with Roxbury. 

To what control, did Washing- 
ton soon bring every soldier ? 

^ Who soon captured St. John's 
«uid Montreal from the British ? 

What other city did he soon at- 
tack ? — Who aided him ? 

Who had sent Arnold ? 

Issue of this attack ? 

Which of them fell ? 



tyear, 
evacuate Canada ? 

What mark of distinction did 
Congress show Montgomery ? 

VV^ho was the royal govemoi 
a. in 1775? 

Meaning of royal governor t 
Governor, appointed by the lung* 

What southern colony had been 
among the foremost, in opposing 
the tyranny of Britain ? 

How had Dunmore attempted to 
thwart the defensive measures of 
the Virginians ? 

What did this occasion? 

Where did Dunmore flee f 

What mat political alteration 
did he muLe ? 

On what condition, did he proffer 
freedom to slaves ? 

What town did he bum? — 
Whv? 

How many {>ersons were de- 
prived of habitations ? 

In what state is Norfolk? Which 
way from Cape Hatteras ? — from 
Charleston ? — from Sacket's Har- 
bor? 

Where did the royal governors 
of N. andS. C.flee? 

In what year, did most of the 
royal goveniors abdicate ? 

Meaning of abdicate ? 

^ In the spring of what year, did 
Washington thuik of expelling the 
British trom Boston ? -— How ? 

What purpose was adopted in a 
council of war ? 

What is a council of war ? A 
council, consisting of the principal 
officers, to give advice to the com- 
mander in chief. 

What did these heights com- 
mand 7 

How were the British affected^ 
when they saw the ' fortification or 
Dorchester Heights ? 

What remark did the English 
Admiral make upon the subject ? 

Determination of the British ? 

On what month, did the British 
evacuate Boston ? 

To what place did they sail f 
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Vf^i commander immediately 
marebed into Boston ? 

How was he received by the in- 
habitants t 

How long had the Bostonians 
nflered from British ovitrages 7 

Where did 1500 loyalists with 
their families, go 7 

For what purpose, liad meeting 
houses been slnppea of pews and 
benches f 

With what perfidious craeltv, had 
Gage treated ih<% Bostonians f He 
promised to sun "^ them to leave 
town, if they wild deliver up 
their arms; W nhen they baa 
complied with the condition, be 
would let but few of them eo. 

To what city, did Wasninfton 
repair with the greater part of his 
army, soon after the evacuation of 
Boston ? To New York. 

Near what city, is Sullivan's Isl- 
and ? 

t Note B. B. 
£%dependence. 

Of all human transactions of a 
political nature, the declaration of 
our independence may unquestion- 
ablj^ be regarded as the most maf- 
nauimous and the most beneficial. 
For the production of this event, 
millions and millions of important 
events were made to conspire, 
through a lonr lapse of ages ancli 
centuries, and these events were 
probably few. compared with those, 
which were aestined to flow from 
our independence. To the philos- 
opher, to the patriotic American, 
to the friend of man, scarcely any 
object can be more interesting or 
hnportant. Is it not strange — is it 
not grievous, that a subject so mo- 
mentous, a subject that is soon to 
be hailed and snouted through the 
world, should have received no 
more attention from the historic 
pent 

The enemies of the colonists of- 
ten aecQsed them of desiring and 



What British cornmanden eoih 
docted an attack upon the fort oa 
BuIIivaa's- Island ? 

In what year 7 1776. 

Who defended the fort? 

What was the issue 7 

What was the fort caUed, from 
thartime 7 Fort Moultrie. 

What states obtained a respite 
from war bv means of this repulse T 
How long I 



CHAPTER ViL — p. m. 

IwUpendence, 

What did the enemies of the col- 
onists often accuse them of desiring 
and seeking? t 



seeking independence almost from 
the beginning. But this our fa- 
thers constantly, and no doubt sin- 
cerely denied, with the most solemn 
professions of loyalty to the king 
of England. When oppressed, they 
wished to cast oflT the yoke of op- 
pression, but not of allegiance. II 
does not appear, that the Writs of 
Assistance, in ^61, or the Sugar 
Act in '64, or the Stamp Act in ^65, 
or the British declaration in '66, 
of their right to bind the colonies 
in all cases whatever, or the quad- 
ruple Revenue Act in '67, or keep- 
ing standing armies among them m 
'68 and at other times, or the Bos- 
ton Massacre in '70, or the crafty 
and insidious tea-expedition in '73, 
or the Boston Fort Bill in '74, or 
its dreadful operation in '76 and 
'76, or the many aggressions and 
abominations of the royal s overo- 
ors — — it does not appear, mat any 
of these injuries at the time of per- 
petration, or all of them togetner, 
till some time after, induced our 
BMwt ardent patriots to tbiak am' 
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flofvr Old they answer Hf 
CSan you mentioo some of their 
grievances, that seemed saffieieat 
to make toem wish for indepeu* 



ui you 
naM oi them T 

For what object did they fight 
It Lexington, Concord, WestCua- 
hridge and Charlestown T 

'Ottsly of a separation from Britain. 
When they fought and bled' at Lex- 
ington, at Concord, at West Cam- 
bridge, at Charlestown —when they 
mustered by ten| of thousaiids in 
the region of Boston, it was not 
for independence, but to repel in- 
juries and obtain redress. Mr. 
Adams has indeed represented, that 
faidependence was lM>rn at Boston 
m '61. Yet he could not mean, that 
any one at that time, had a serious 
design or thought of independence. 
For la Ibfhe declared^ " There is 
■ot a man in the province among 
the whigs, nor ever was, who har- 
bors a wish of that sort,'' (a wish 
ibr independence.) A^n, "our 
Mtriots have never determined or 
desired to be independent states." 
Though a train of mighty causes 
had fc«en preparing the way for in- 
dependence, yet it IS manifest from 
the measures, which they adopted, 
they had no such object in view. 
* Had independence been their 
object,'' says Dr. Ramsay, '' eVen 
at the commencement of hostilities, 
they would have rescinded the as- 
sociations for non-importation, and 
imported more largely than ever. 
Common sense revolts at the idea, 
that colonists, unfurnished with mil- 
itary stores, and wanting manu- 
^tures of every kind^ should, at 
the time of their mtendmg a serious 
struggle for independence, by a 
voluntary agreement, deprive them- 
•eWes or the obvious means of pro- 
curing such foreign supplies, as 
their circumstances might make 
necessary.'' 



epfesented IsdeiNRi* 
or been bom in '61 f 



Who oas rep 
dence as having I 

What did he probably mmn by 
that expression? That aa event 
took place, which was waoti emi- 
nently conducive to iodependeoce. 
How does it appear, that he did 
not then consider the Bostoniaiia 
determined upon independeoee t 
What associations would the pa- 
in Nov. 1776, Richard Peon. 
Gov. of Pa. whoir Congress had 
sent with theit ,jetitiont to the 
kmg, was ex:.<uiBed before the 
House of Commons upon this very 
point. He there solemnly teslifiea^ 
that he did not believe, thai Con- 
gress had formed any designs of u- 
dependence. 

From such a state of k>yalty, 
there was a sudden transition u 
favor of separation. In the course 
of three or four short months, the 
whole population of the eoioniea 
became almost unanimous in favor 
of independence. This appears to 
be one of the most remarkable 
events that ever transpired ia the 
universe of thought. I know aol. 
that anyone has fully aecountea 
for it j and yet perhaps, strange aa 
it is. It is not altogether unaeooaat- 
able. ^ 

The Governor of the world ap- 
pears to have made in his pvovi* 
dence, the most wonderful arrange- 
ments for just such an event / 

Oppressed, mocked, grieved and 
exasperated, as the ccMooists had 
been, many of them must have 
sighed in ^secret for independence, 
if It had not appeared impractica- 
ble — for independence, that they 
durst not name to their nearest con- 
fidants. For in the way of declar 
ing and maintaining inaependenee, 
there seemed to be diffieulties, ap- 

t This last inefiectual petition, t« 
which the king and his ministers, 
would not deign to give aa answtr, 
was styled the olivk bba.kch. 



ttlots have rescittded, if they had 
had independence in view 7 

Who was exammed before the 
House of Commons upon this 
pmntt 

What did Gov. Penn testify f 

What sudden transition then took 
place in the minds of the colonists t 

What had appeared in the way 
of Independence 7 

palling^ to the stoutest heart Could 
these nave been removed, we should 
probably have declared indepen- 
dence many years before. It only 
remained, then, for the British to 
render our situation desperate — to 
leave us nothing to hope from a 
forther connexiem. This they did, 
chiefly by two measures, which they 
adopted in Dec. 1775. One wa's 
an act to employ 16,000 Hanoveri- 
an Mercenaries against the colo- 
nists ; and the other, an act to ex- 
ehide the colonists from British pro- 
tection. 

Near the beginning of March 
1176, intelligence 6r these^ acts 
reached the colonies. The indig- 
nation, occasioned by them, among 
all classes, can scarcely be imag- 
hied. The king's speech was con- 
demned, and ordered to be burnt 
in the centre of the camp at Cam- 
bridge. Before this, the king had 
been treated with the utmost re- 
spect, affection and loyalty ; and all 
the sufferings, which the colonists 
had endurea from British oppres- 
sion, had been ascribed to ministers 
and to parliament, as their authors. 
But now the kin^ is represented as 
eaually abominable. The burnin? 
or his speech seems to have lighted 
the fires of independence through- 
out the land. These fires were 
•veiy where fanned by the breath 
of popular enthusiasm, while new 
ftMBlwas supplied from a thonsand 
sources. By means of pamphlets 
and newspapers, tight and heat up- 
<At tftm subject, were fiashin? far 
aod wide. Generally speaking. 



What if these diffiealtiet edM 
have been removed T 

By what measures, m 'T5, did 
the British render our situation d0»> 
perate7 

When did intelligence of that* 
acts reach the colonies 7 

With what effect 7 

What Ibdignity was sho#n to the 
king's speech 7 , 



the wavering became resolved; 
the timid grew bold ; and the lovers 
of peace were willing to gird on the 
harness of war. 

On this stupendous occasion, the 
conduct of Congress was as pru- 
dent and cautious, as their feelingi 
were ardent and energetic. Though 
proftably most of them were con- 
vinced that such a measure was 
indisifensable, thev were far from 
hurrying the declaration of inde- 
peuaence. In the first 4>lace, they 
recommended to the respective 
colonies to form such constitutions 
of colonial government, as each 
should judge conducive to die pub- 
lic good. This recommendation 
was adopted by Congress, May lOi 
Being immediately communicated 
by the Provincial Assemblies and 
Conventions, it was acted upon, 
and governments were generally 
established accordingly. This was 
perhaps the greatest stride to- 
wards a general declaration of in- 
dependence through the land. Nay. 
it se'ems little short of It virtual 
declaration of independence by 
each of the Colonial Assemblies^ 
who complied with the recommen- 
dation. 

Under the influence of Congress, 
the Provincial Assemblies took up 
the question of independence ; and 
all except Pa. Md. and N. Y. were 
in favor of immediate separation 
from Britain. Measures bad also 
been taken, to ascertain the sense 
of the people ; which was ex- 
pressed in instructions to their rep* 
resentatives m the Colonial Asseiii'* 
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How had the colonifts treated 
the king before T 

What alteration was then made 
m their banners T They were dis- 
tinfiniisbed by 13 stripes. 

For what 7 To snow the anion 
of the 13 colonies. 

Conduct of Congress on that oc- 
easion t ^ 

blies, and was generally in favor of 
independence. In S. C. the peo- 
ple were peculiarly ardent for this 
measure. In Va. the public sense 
was so decisive, that the convention 
not only instructed their representa- 
tives to move th,e resolution in the 
sprand Council of the continent, but 
declared that colony an indepen- 
dent state, before the measure ^was 
sanrtioned by Congress. 

The public opinion having[ been 
thus extensively and decidedly 
manifested in favor of indepen- 
dence, the next step in Congress 
was to make the motion for the 
declaration. This was done on the 
7th of June, by Richard Henry 
Lee, of Va. a star of the first mag- 
nituoe in the constellation of our 
worthies. It was in the following 
words, Retolvedf that these United 
Colonies are, ana of right ought to 
be y free and independent states, and 
that aU political connexion between 
Aem and the state of Great Britain 
iSf and ou^ht to be^ totally dis' 
solved. This resolution was sec- 
onded by John Adams, of* Ms. 
" This public and unequivocal pro- 
posal, from a man of his virtue 
and shininff qualities, appeared to 
spread a kind of sudden dismay. 
A silent astonishment, for a few 
minutes, seemed to pervade the 
whole assembly." And here the 
reader may be expecting to find, 
that this resolution was immediate- 
ly and unanimouslv adopted. This 
was bv no means the case. Though 
there bad been such an expression 
in favor of independence, yet, says 
Dr. Ramsayi "some respectable 



What did they desire the colo- 

nuts to form Y 
How was this desire treated f 
Toward what, does this anpear 

to have been the greatest stride T 
Of what, does it seem little short f 
Of what bold measure, were 

most of the colonies in favor f 
What Convention instructed their 

individuals, whose principles weiv 
pure, but whose souls were not of 
that firm texture, which revolu- 
tions require, shrunk back from 
the bold measure." Some in Con- 
g^ress were not satisfied, that the 
time had come for the declaration 
of independence. For several days, 
therefore, the subject was most sol- 
emnly and ably discussed. —John 
Adams of Ms. was its chief advo- 
cate, and John Dickenson of Pa. 
a man, perhaps no less patriotic — 
a man who had rendered most im- 
portant services to liberty, was bis 
chief opponent 

The motion, having been made 
on Friday, was discussed on Sat- 
urday the 8th, and on Monday the 
10th of June. The discussion was 
then postponed to the 1st of July. 
This was done for farther consider- 
aiioi^ and with the hope of more 
perfect unanimity. 

On the first of July, the subject 
was resumed, agreeably to assign- 
ment, and discussed for four days. 
Of tnis awfully interesting scene 
Mr. Webster has given us a most 
striking miniature picture.f 

" Let us, then," savs he, " bring 
before us the assembly, which was 
about to decide a question, thus 
big with the fate of empire. Let 
us open their doorsj and look in 
upon their deliberations. Let us 
survey the anxious and care-worn 
countenances } let us hear the firm- 
toned voices, of tins band of pa- 
triots. 

t See discourse on Adams and 
Jefferson, p. 36. 
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dele^tes to move for independence 
in Congress t 

What Convention declared their 
colony an independent state, before 
the declaration was made in Con- 
gress? 

Who made the motion in Con* 
gress for the declaration of Inde- 
pendence t 

Of what colony ? — When T 

Haitcock presides over the sol- 
emn sitting ; and one of those, not 
yet prepared to pronounce for ab- 
solute independence, is on the floor, 
and is urging his reasons for dis- 
senting from the declaration. 

' Let us pause ! This step, once 
taken, cannot be retraced. This 
resolution, once passed, will cut off 
all hope of reconciliation. If suc- 
cess attend the arms of England, 
we shall then be uo longer cobnies, 
with charters, and with privileges ; 
these will all be forfeited by this 
act ; and we shall be in the con- 
dition of other conquered people, 
at the mercy of the conquerors. 
For ourselves, we may be ready to 
run the hazard j but are we ready 
to carry the country to that length 1 
Is success so probable as to justify 
it t Where is the military, where 
the naval power, by which we are 
io resist the whole strength of the 
arm of England 7 for she will ex- 
ert that strenjg^h to the utmost. Can 
we rely on the constancy a^d per- 
severance of the people ? or will* 
they not act, as the people of other 
countries have actea } and wearied 
with a long war, submit, in the end, 
to a worse oppression 7 While we 
stand on our old ground, and insist 
on redress of grievances, we know 
we are right, and are not answer- 
able for consequences. Nothing, 
then, can be imputable to us. But 
if we now change our object, carry 
our pretensions further, and set up 
for ansolute independence, we shall 
lose the svmpathy of mankind. We 
thaJl no fonger be defending what 



MThat, for a few I 
ed to pervade the assembly 'f 

Why did some shriitk back from 
the measure t 

How long was the tabject dif- 
cussed in Congress T 

Leading supporter of the meas- 
ure 7 •— Opposer t • 

Why did Conffress adjourn, be- 
fore they finisbea the discussion f 

we possess, but struggling for some- 
thing, which we never did possess^ 
and which we have solemnly and 
uniformly disclaimed all intention 
of pursumsr, from the very outset 
of tne troubles. Abandonmg thus 
our old ground of resistance only 
to arbitrary acts of oppression, the 
nations will believe the whole to 
have been mere pretence, and they 
will look on us, not as injured, but 
as ambitious, subjects. 1 shudder, 
before this responsibility. It will 
be on us, if relinquishing the ground 
we have stood on so long, and stood 
on so safely, we now proclaim in- 
dependence, and carry on the war 
for that object, while these cities 
bum. tliese pleasant fields whiten 
and oleach with the bones of their 
owners, and these streams run 
blood. It will be upon us, it wiR 
be upon us, if failing to maintain 
this unseasonable and i^-judged 
declaration, a sterner despotism, 
maintained by military power, shall 
be established over our posterity, 
when we ourselves, given up by an 
exhausted, a harassed, and misled 
people, shall have expiated our 
rashness, and atoned for our pre- 
sumption, on the scaffold/ 

It was for Mr. Adams to rep^y to 
arguments, like these. We Know 
his opinions and we know his char- 
acter. He would. commence with 
accustomed directness and earnest- 
ness. 

' Siiik or swim, live or die, sur 
vive or perish, 1 give my hand and 
my heart to this vote. It is true, in- 
deed, that in the beginning, we aim 
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Who hai given «• a most tlrik- 
mg picture of this debating asiem- 

Who was then president of Cob- 

Of what town? Boston. 
What character is represented 
as being then on the floor t 
How does the objector corn- 



ed not at independence. But there's 
a Divinity which shapes our ends. 
The injustice of England has driv- 
en us to arms ; and blinded to her 
own interest for our good, she has 
obstinately persisted, till indepen- 
dence is now within our grasp. 
We have but to reach forth to it, and 
it is ours. Why then should we 
defer the declaration 7 Is any man 
ao weak, as' now to hope for a 
reconciliation with England, which 
shall leave either safety to the coun- 
try and its liberties, or safety to his 
own life and his own honor? Are 
not you, Sir, who sit 'in tliat chair, 
is not he, our venerable colleaguef 
near you, are you not both already 
the proscribed and predestined ob- 
jects of punishment and qf ven- 
geance f Cut off from all hope of 
Royal clemency, what are you, 
what can yOu be, while the power 
of England remains, but outlaws f 
If we pbstpone independence, do 
we mean to. carry on, or to give up, 
the war t Do we mean to submit, 
to the measures of parliament, 
Boston Port Rill and all ? Do we 
mean to submit, and consent, that 
we ourselves shall be ground to 
|>owder, and our country and its 
richts trodden down in the dust? 
I know we do not mean to submit. 
We never shall submit. Do we 
intend to violate that most solemn 
obligation ever entered into by men, 
that plif^ting before God, of our 
iaered honor to Washington, when 
pitting him forth to incur tlie dan- 

t Samnel Adams. 



What does he represent our eoa> 
dition, if Britain, should be sue 
cessful 7 

What powers did we need to 
resist the arm of England t 

On whose constancv, did the ob« 
jector think, they could not reW T 

Whose sympathy, was he afraud 
of losing, in case of declaring inde- 
pendence 7 



gers of vrar, as well as the political 
hazards of the times, we promised 
to adhere to him, in every extrem- 
ity, with our fortunes and our lives f 
llcnow, there is not a man here, 
who would not rather see a con- 
flagration sweep over the land, or 
an earthquake sink it, than one jd 
or tittle of that plighted faith fall to 
the ground. For myself, havin^^. 
12 months af o, in this place, moved 
you, that George Washington be 
appointed commander of the forces, 
raised or to be raised, for defence 
of American liberty, may m> rig^t 
hand forgpet her cunning, and my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth, if 1 hesitate or waver, in 
the support 1 give him. The war, 
then, must go on. We must fight 
it through. And if the war must 
go on, why put off longer the Dec- 
laration of Independence 7 That 
measure will strengthen us. It will 
give us character abroad. The 
nations will then treat with us, which 
they never can do, while we ac- 
knowledge ourselves subjects, in 
arms against our sovereign. NaVp 
I maintain, that England herself, 
will sooner treat for peace with us 
on the footing of independence, 
than consent by repesJing her acts, 
to acknowledge, that her whole 
conduct towards us has been a 
course of injustice and oppression. 
Her pride will be less wounded, by 
submitting to that course of things, 
which now predestinates our m- 
dependence, than by yieldii^ the 
points in controversy to her rebel- 
lious subjecu. The former aha 
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WhAty was he afraid, would be 
establfaibed over posterity T 

What did he rear for ihe mem- 
bers of Congress 7 

Who is represented as replying 
to these objections t 

First sentence of A/s reply t 

Whose injustice drove us to 
arms t 

What obligation did he caution 
them against violating f 

would regard as the result of for- 
tune ; the latter she would feel as 
her own deep disgrace. Why 
then, why then. Sir, do we not as 
soon as possibioj change this from 
a civil to a national warT And 
nnce we must fight it through, why 
not put ourselves in a state to enjoy 
all the benefiU of victory, if we gain 
the victory ? 

' If we fail, it can be no worse for 
OS. But we shall not fail. The 
cause will raise up armies; the 
cause will create navies. The peo- 
ple, the people, if we are true to 
them, will carry us, and will carrv 
themselves, gloriously through ihrs 
struggle. I care not, .how fickle 
other people have been found. I 
Imow the people of these colonies ; 
and I know, tlmt resistance to Brit- 
bh ame^sion is deep and settled in 
tlieir nearts, and cannot be eradi- 
cated. Every colony, indeed, has 
expressed its willingness to follow, 
if we but take the lead. Sir, the 
declaration will inspire the people 
with increased courage. Instead 
of a long and bloody i^ for resto- 
ration of privileges, for redress of 
grievances, for chartered communi- 
ties, held under a British king, set 
before them the glorious object of 
entire independence, and it will 
breathe into them anew the breath 
of life. Read this declaration at 
the head of the army ; every sword 
will be drawn from it^ scabbard, 
and the solemn vow uttered, to 
maintain it, or to perish on the bed 
of honor. Publisn it from the pul- 



Who had made the motion loff 

Washington's appointment t 
What, did A. say, must go oo f 
yyhv was independence thought 
desirable in relation to other na- 
tions t — to England ? 

What comfort did be draw .when 
he considered the possibility of 
failure ? 

What more did he say of fail- 
ure? 

pit ; religion will approve it, and 
the love of religious liberty will 
cling round it, resolved to stand 
with it, or fall with it. Send it to 
the public halls ; proclaim it there ; 
let them hear it, who heard the 
first roar of the enemy's cannon ; 
let them see it, who saw their 
brothers and their sons fall on the 
field of Bunker Hill, and in the 
streets of Lexington and Concord, 
and the very walls will cry out in 
its support;* 

* Sir, I know the uncertainty of 
human affairs ; but I see, I see 
cleariy, throug^h this day's business. 
You and I, mdeed, may rue it. 
We may not live to the time, when 
this declaration shall be made good. 
We may die; die colonists; die 
slaves; die, it may be, ignomjni* 
ously, and on the scaffold. Be it 
so. Be it so. Ifit be the pleasure 
of Heaven, that m^ country shall 
require the poor offering of my life, 
the victim shall be ready, at the 
appointed hour of sacrifice, come 
wben that hour may. But while I 
do live, let me have a country, or 
at least the hope of a country, and 
that a free country. 

' But whatever may be our fate, 
be assured, be assured, that this 
declaration will stand. It may cost 
treasure: and it may cost blood; 
but it will stand ; ana it will richly 
compensate for both. Throuefa the 
thick |;1oom of the present, 1 see 
the brightness of the future, as the 
son in heaven. We shall make 
this a glorious, an inunortat daf 
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What did he say the cause of 
bdependence woufd raise up?— • 
create 7 

What calculation did he make 

ri the people, in case Congress 
Id be true to them 7 
What, did he think, mig;fat pos- 
sibly be the effect to himself and 
others? 
What if such should be his fate 7 
How, did he think, the day of 

When we are in our graves, our 
children will honor it They will 
celebrate it, with thanksgiving, with 
festivity, with bonfires, and illu- 
minations. On its annu^ return, 
they will shed tears, copious, gush- 
ing tears, not of subjection and 
slavery, not of agony and distress, 
but ofexultation, of gratiiude, and 
of joy. Sir, before God, I believe 
the hour is come. My judrmeut 
approves this measure, ana my 
whole heart is in it. All that i 
have, and all that I am, and all 
that I hope, in this life, I am now 
ready here to stake upon it ; and I 
leave off^ as I begun, that live or 
die, survive or jserish, I am for the 
declaration. It is my living senti- 
ment, and by the blessing of God, 
it shall be my dying sentiment; 
independence, now; and indx- 

PXNOENCX FOREVEIU' 

On the 4th of July, the whole 
Declaration received the final ap- 
•rohation and sanction of Congress. 
With this declaration, drawn by 
the pen of Mr. Jefferson, every 
American citizen should be famil- 
iarly acquainted. It is what Mr. 
Webster happily calls it, the 

TITLX-DBED OF THEIR LIBER- 
TIX8. 

DedttratUm of htdtpendenee. 

When in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the poTitical 
bands, which have connected them 
with another, and to assume amoqg 



independence would be aAerwaids 
regarded 7 

What was he willing to stake 
upon independence 7 

How did he conclude 7 

Of what, may these speeches be 
considered as exhibiting a speci- 
men 7 Of the views and feelings 
of many others. 

What part of the people were 
then opposed to independence f 



the powers 6f the earth, the sepa- 
rate and equal station, to which the 
laws of nature and nature's God 
entitle them, a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind, requires, 
that tne^ should declare the causes, 
which impel them to the separa- 
tion. 

We hold these truths to be self- 
evident ; that all men are created 
equal : that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights ; that among these are 
life, lil^rty, and the pursuit of hap- 
pmess ; that to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted aniong 
men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed - 
and whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the ri^ht of the people to 
alter or abolish it, and to institute 
a new government, laying its foun- 
dation on such principles, and or- 
ganizing its powers in such form, 
as to them, snail seem most likely 
to efiect their safety and happiness. 
Prudence indeed will dictate, that 
governments long established, 
should not be chan^d for light and 
transient causes : and accordingly, 
all experience hath shewn, tnat 
mankind are more disposed to suf- 
fer, while evils are stlnerable, than 
to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms, to which they are accus- 
tomed: but when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evinces 
a design to reduce them under ab- 
solute despotism, it is their right, il 
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Probably not more than one 
tenth. 

When did the Declaration of In- 
dependenee receive the sanction 
of Congpress t 

By whom was the Declaration 
drafted? 

What does Mr. Webster call it ? 

When colonies declare them- 
selves independent; what require* 
them to publish the reasons 7 



is their duty, to throw off such gov- 
ernment, and to provide new guards 
for their future security. Such has 
been the patienf sufferance of these 
colonies, and such is now the ne- 
cessity, which constrains them to 
alter their former systems of gov- 
ernment. The history of the pres- 
ent king of Great Britain is a his- 
tory of repeated injuries and usur- 
pations ; all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute 
tyranny over these states: To 
prove this, let facts be submitted 
to a candiA world. 

He has refused his assent to laws, 
the most wholesome and necessary 
for the public rood. 

He has forbidden his eovemors 
to pass laws of immediate and 
pressing importance, unless sus- 
peudeain tneir operation, till his 
assent should be obtained; and 
when so suspended, he has utterly 
neff iected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other 
laws, for the accommodation of 
large districts of people, unless 
those people would relmquish the 
rights of representation in the le- 
^iflature ; a right inestimable to 
Uiem, and formidable to tyrants 
Qnlv. 

fie has called together legislative 
bodies at places unusual, uncom- 
fortable, and distant from the de- 
pository of their public records, for 
the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
into coraplianee with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative 
bouses repeatedly, for opposing with 



Mention two or three self-evident 
political truths. 

Grand object of human govern- 
ments ? 

From whose consent, do mien 
derive all their just powers 7 

In -what caiie, may a people 
change or abolish their govern- 
ment ? When the government be- 
comes destructive of its proper 
ends. 

manly firmness, his invasions on the 
rifbts of the people. 

tie has refused, for a long time 
afler such dissolution, to cause oth- 
ers to be ejected, whereby the le- 
fislative powers, mcapable of auui- 
ilation, have returned to the people 
at large for their exercise, — the 
state remaining in the mean time, 
exposed to all the dangers of in- 
vasion from without, and convul- 
sions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent 
Uie population of these states : fpr 
that purpose, obstructing the laws 
for naturalization of foreigners, re- 
fusing to pass others to encourage 
their migrations hither, and raising 
the concUtious of new appropriations 
of lands. 

He has obstructed the adminis- 
tration of justice, by refusing^ his 
assent to laws for establishing judi- 
ciary powers. 

He nas made judges dependent 
on his will alone for the tenure of 
their offices, and the amount and 
payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of 
new offices, and sent hither swarms 
of officers, to harass our people, 
and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times 
of peace, standing armies, without 
the consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the mil- 
itary independent of, an4 superior 
to, the civil power. 

He has combined with- others^ to 
subject us to a jurisdiction, foreign 
to our constitution, and unacknowl- 
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What is the duty of a people, 
who have long safiered the abuses 
and usurpations of government ? 

What nad then been the history 
of Georffe III. in relation to these 
colonies? 

To what kind of laws, had he 
refused his assent t 

Why had he repeatedly dissolved 
representative Houses ? 

Oi what, had h^ made judges 
dependent 7 

edged by our laws, giving his assent 
to their preiendea acts of legisla- 
tion : 

For quartering larg^ bodies of 
armed troops among us : 

For protecting them, by a mock 
trial, from punishment for any mur- 
ders, which they should commit on 
the inhabitants of these states : 

For cutting oflT our trade with all 
parts of the world : 

For imposing taxes on us without 
our consent : 

Fur depriving us, in many cases, 
of the benefit of trial by jury : 

For transporting us bievond seas, 
to be tried tor pretended offences : 

For abolishing the free system 
of English laws in a neighboring 
province, establishing therein an 
arbitrary government, and enlarg- 
ing its boundaries, so as to render 
it at once an example and fit in- 
strument for introducing the same 
absolute rule into these colonies : 

For taking away our charters, 
abolishing our most valuable laws, 
and altering fundamentally the 
forms of our governments : 

For suspending our own legisla- 
tures, and declaring themselves in- 
vested with power to legislate for 
OS in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government 
nere, by declaring us out of his pro- 
tection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, rav- 
aged our coasts, burnt our towns, 
and destroyed the lives of our 
people. 



Why had he erected new offices 
and sent over many ofReen 7 

How had he endangered our lib- 
erties in times of peace T 

What power had he attempted to 
render superior to civil power ? 

To v^i jurisdiction, had he 
combmed with others, to subject 
us'/ 

With whom, had he combined T 
His ministers and parliament. 

Can you mention the objects of 

He is at this time^ transporting' 
large armies of foreign mercenaries, 
to complete the works of death, 
desolation, and tyranny, already 
begun with circumstances of cruel- 
ty and perfidy, scarcely paralleled 
in the most Barbarous ages, and 
totally unworthy the head of a 
civilized nation. 

He has constrained oar fellow 
citizens, taken captive on the hi^ 
seas, to bear arms against their 
country, to become the executioners 
of their friends and brethren, or to 
fan themselves by their fiaqds. 

He has excited domestic insur- 
rections amongst us, and has en- 
deavored to bring on the inhabit- 
ants of our frontiers, the merciless 
Indian savages, whose known rule 
of warfare is an undistinguished 
destruction of all ages, sexes, and 
conditions. 

In every stage of these oppres- 
sions, we have petitioned for re- 
dress, in the most humble terms : 
our repeated petitions have been 
answered only by repeated injury. 
A prince, whose character is thus 
marked by evefy a!ct, which may 
define a tyrant, is unfit to be the 
ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in 
attention to our British brethren. 
We have warned them, from time 
to time, of attempts by their l^s- 
lature. to extend an unwarrant^le 
jurisdiction over us; we have re- 
minded them of the circumstances 
of our emigration and settlement 
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MMne of the laws, that he had aided 
to nas5mg 1 

How had he abdicated govern- 
ment here 7 

What other flagrant injuries had 
lie committed against us 7 

What was he then doing, to com- 
plete the work of deaili, desolation 
and tyranny 7 

Against whom, had he constrain- 
ed some of our captured citizens, to 
bear arms 7 

here) we have appealed to their 
native justice ana magnanimitv; 
and wenave conjured them by the 
ties of our common kindred, to dis- 
avow these usurpations, which 
would inevitably interrupt our 
eonnections and correspondence. 
They too have beeb deaf to the 
Toice of justice and consanguinity. 
We must therefore acquiesce m 
the necessity, which denounces our 
separation, and hold them, as we 
bold the rest of mankind, enemies 
b war, in peace, iViends. 

We therefore, tlie representatives 
of the United States of America, in 
general Congress assembled, ap- 
pealing to the Supreme Judge of 
the world for the rectitude of our 
mtentions, do, in the name, and by 
the authorit^r of the food people of 
these colonies, so^mnly publish 
and declare, that these united col- 
onies are, and of right ought to 

be, FREX AND INDEPENDENT 

STATES : and that they are ab- 
solved from all allegiance to the 
British crown ; and that all political 
connexion between them and the 
state of Great Britain, is and ought 
to be totally dissolved ; and that, 
as free and mdependent states, 
they have full power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract alhances*. 
establish commerce, and to do all 
other acts and things which inde- 
I pendent states may of right do. 
\ And for the support of this decla- 
lation, with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence, 



What had the colonists done for 
redress, in every stage of oppres- 
si<Hi 7 — How answered 7 

Of what, had the colonists warn- 
ed their British brethren ? 

To what, had they appesJed 7 

What had the colonists conjured 
them to disavow 7 

To whom, did Congress appeal 
for the rectitude of their intentions 7 

What did they then declare the 
colonies to be 7 

we mutusJly pledge to each other, 
our lives, our fortunes, and oui 
sacred hoiior. 

Signed by order and m behalfo/ 
the CongresMf 

JOHN HANCOCK, President 

AUeat, 
CBAiltLES Thompson, Secretary. 

In the course of a few weeks, 
this Declaration was signed by the 
following members, constituting al- 
most the whole Congress, some 
of them, however, were chosen 
after the 4th of July. 

Of Ms. Samuel Adams, John 
Adams, Rol^rt Treat Paine, El- 
bridgc Gerry; 

Of N. H. Josiah Bartlett, Wil- 
liam Whipple, Matthew Thornton ; 

Of R. I. Stephen Hopkins, Wm. 
EUery; 

Of Ct. Roger Sherman, Samuel 
Huntington, William Williams, 
Oliver Wolcott 5 

Of N. Y. William Floyd, Philip 
Livingston, Francis Lewis, Lewis 
Morris : 

Of N. J. Richard Stockton, John 
Witherspoon, Francis Hopkinson, 
John Hart, Abraham Clark ; 

Of Pa. Rbbert Morris, Benjamin 
Rush, Benjamin Frailklin, John 
Morton, Greorge Clymer, James 
Smith, George Taylor, James WiU 
son, George Ross ; 

Of Del. Cesar Rodney, George 
Read, Thomas M'Kean \ 
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lAwfaowaaaef 

From what, absolved T 

What did they mutually pledge 
m support of this declaration t 

Relying upon what ? 

By whom, was this signed in be- 
half of Congress T 

By whom, in a few weeks ? 

By whom, from your native 
state T 

From what state, was there the 
greatest number of signers ? 
. From what state, was there the 
least number ? 

Whole number t 

Average of the ages to which 
thev lived 7 

Aow was this declaration re- 
ceived through the land T 

By whom, with peculiar exulta- 
tion ? 

What did the soldiers hope T 

How did the people view the 
evils, which they suffered from the 
war 7 

By what prospect, were they 
peculiarly ammated t 



Of Md. Samuel Chase, William 
Pacha, Thomas Stone, Charles 
Carrdljt 

,Of Va. Oeorre Wythe, Richard 
Henry Lee, Thomas Jefllbrson, 
Benjamin Harrison, Thomas Nel- 
son^ jun. Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
Carton Braxton : 

Of N. C. William Hooper, Jo- 
seph Hewes, John Penn ; 

Of S. C. Edward Rutledge, Tho- 
mas HeywaM,jun.*Thomas kynch, 
Jun. Aithor Middleton ; 

Of Ga. Button CKvinnett, Lyman 
Hall, George Walton. 

This Declaration was soon pub- 
lished through the land, and receiv- 
ed with transports of jojr. With 
peculiar exultation, was it hafled 
by the army, by the Virginians and 



tThafmIysttrviw>rinlt{S9.. He 
died Nov. 14. ll«; 



CHJLPTER Lnt--p. 119. 

fVoMhinrton at N. Y, Battle of 
Brooklyn. Battle of What 
Plains. CajOure of Fcri 
Washington. Wuhington^s 

Retreat tn N, J. 

What place did Washington take 
for hu head quarters, after leaviner 
Cambridge? — Why? 

Off what island, did Gen. How« 
arrive in June t 

With what army T 

Where had they been t 

What is Sandy Hook T Ai 



island, south of N. Y. city, and very 
near the coast of N. J. 

By whom from Ensland, was 
Gen. Howe soon joined, off Sandy 
Hook? 

What relaiion was Lord Howe 
to Gen. Howe 7 Brother. 

How large was the army, formed 
by their united forces 7 

Where did they land f On Sta- 
ten Island. 

the Bostonians. The soldiers hop- 
ed, that they should no longer be 
branded with the odious name of 
rebels. They were animated by 
the consideration,' that they should 
not risk their lives for the trifling 
purpose of procuring a repeal of a 
lew oppressive laws, but for a new 
orgaiuzaticm of government, that 
would forever put it out of the pow- 
er of Britain to oppress them. The 
pjBople were encouraged to bear up 
under the calamities of war, and 
viewed the evils they sufibred, only 
as the thorn, that aecomMnies tlie 
rose. Thev were peculiarly ani- 
mated by tne prospeet of an exten- 
sive ana unfettered ecimmeree. -^ 
That separation, which they had 
depre«Buiedy as an evH, they wm 
gloried in, as a blessing. But prob- 
ably no one had then, or has sine* 
had, any adequate ides, how gnM> 
and extensive a bleinig'it ivaa de^* 
tinedto pm««L 
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rioflrfarfWxMN. Sf.f 

Oil what days ? The thifd and 
fourth of July. 

For what, was the latter ^y 
gieaily disiioguUhed ? 

How many square miles does 

, Staten Island contain 1 About 100. 

I What difficulties did the Howes 

profess to have power to settle 7 , 

Why would not Washin^on re- 
ceive a letter, which tiiey sent him ? 

Why was Washington so punc- 
tilious 1 It would be very dishon- 
orable to receive a private letter 
from an enemy. . 

Whom did the Howes send, to 
negotiate with Wasliington ? CoJ. 
Patterson. 

Hovr did W. and P. treat each 
other 7 Very politely. 

What title did P. give W. in con- 
versation ? Your Excellency, 

What power, did it appear, that 
the Howes possessed? 

What did W. say to that 1 As 
the Americans had committed no 
fault, they needed no pardon. 

^ Ho^ numerous was the Amer- 
ican army in and near N. Y. ? 

In what part of Long Island, had 
a great part of the American army 
encamped 7 Brooldvu. 

Under whom 7 Gen. Putnam. 

Which way is Brooklyn from N. 

r.t 

When did the British forces cross 
the Narrows, and laud on Long Isl- 
and 7 Aug. 22. 

What are the Narrows 7 A strait 
that separates Long Island frgm 
Staten Island. 

How long had those forces been 
on Staten Bland 7 

On what day, was. fought the 
battle of Brooklyn 7 

t Note C. C. 

Capi. Nathan Hale. 

Gea. Washington, after there* 
treat from Long Island, applied to 
Cok Knowlton, to adopt some 
HMthc^ ofgaining the neeessary m- 



Why is it ealM tha battle of 
Brooklyn 7 Because it wat in tb6 
vicinity of Brooklyn. 

Of what did that battle consist 7 
Several engagements in diflfefeal 
places. 

Why is it sometimes called the 
battle ofLon^ Island 7 Because the 
different actions were oa different 
parts of L. I. 

How many men did we lose 7 
Nearly 3000. 

How many generals captured 7 

How much greater was our loss 
than the British 7 

Effects of the battle of Brooklyn 7 
It seems to have occasioned the tre- 
mendous evils, that soon followed 
and brought oar cause to the brink 
of ruin. 

Character of the battle of Brook- 
lyn 7 Probably, of all battkis, the 
most disastrous to this country. 

Why did not Washington order 
remforeements from N. Y. 7 

$ To what place, did W. with- 
draw his remaining troops from L. 

How long after the battle, was 
this retreat? 

What two occurrences in divine 
providence wonderfully favored the 
escape of our men 7 

What would probably have been 
the consequence, if these occurren- 
ces had not. taken .place 7 Proba- 
bly every American there would 
have been shortly slain or captured ; 
and worst of all, Washington him- 
self would have been lost to the 
cause of freedom. 

How far from the Americans, 
were the British encamped 7 One 
third of a mile, t 

For what purpose, was Capt. 

formation respecting the enemy.. 
Col. K. communicated the Gen- 
eraPs request to Capt. Hale, who at 
once offered himself a volunteer for 
tlwt hazardous service. — Haviiur 
passed ia disguise.to Long Island 
examined eveiy part of Im BntisE. 
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Hale Mat to Loii|^ Island, soon af 
ler this retreat 7 

How far did he succeed t 

What order did Howe issue on 
his apprehension 7 

What favors were denied him f 

What reason was assi^ed for 
destroying his letters 7 

What was his dying observa- 
tion 7 

$ Result of the skirmish at Har- 
laein 7 

To what place, did Washincton 
soon withdraw, with part of his 
troops 7 

Which way are White Plains 
fromN. Y.7 

How soon after the battle of 
Brooklyn, did the British take pos- 
session of N. Y. 7 About a fort- 
night. 

When was fought the battle of 
White Plains 7 Oct. 28. 

What was the issue 7 

^ On what river, was Fort Wash- 
in^on 7 — Which side 7 The E. 

How far from N. Y. 7 10 miles. 

liy whom, commanded 7 

By whom, captured 7 

How many were taken prison- 
ers7 

army, and obtained the best possi- 
ble intellia;ence, respecting its situ- 
ation aiiu intended operations, he 
was apprehended in his attempt to 
return, and brought before Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, who gave immediate 
order to the provost marshal to ex- 
ecute him the next morning. The 
order was accordingly executed in 
a most unfeeling mamier, and by 
as great a savage, as ever dis- 
graced humanity. 

The attendance of a clergvman 
was refused him, and a bible, 
though requested, was not pro- 
cured. Letters written to his 
mother and friends on the morning 
of his execution, were deslroyeci; 
the provost marshal assigning this 
extraordinary reasou for that out- 
rage, ** that the rebels should not 



How many weeks. aAer the bai* 
tie of White Plains t 

What other fort was soon evaeu 
ated7 

Where was Fort Lee 7 
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site to Fort. Washington. 
theH. ^ 

^ What large river, did Wash- 
ington cross about thai time T I 
North River. I 

Another name for North Riv 
er7 I 

Through a considerable part of 
what stale, did W. then retreat 7 

Who closely pursued him 7 

Through wnat considerable 
places 7 

Which is most westerly ,^Newark 
or Trenton 7 

What river did Washington cross 
from Trenton 7 

Into what state 7 

Which way is Trenton from 
Philadelphia f— from N» Y. 7 

To which, is it nearest 7 

Under what circumstances of 
deep depression did Washington 
conduct this retreat 7 

^ What American general has 
been peculiarly distinguished by 
trials and perplexities 7 f *— When 7 

know, they had a man in their ar 
my, who could die with so much 
firmness.^' 

Capt. Hale united in his charac- 
ter the soldier, the patriot and the 
scholar. His dying observation 
was, '' I only lament, that I have 
but one life to lose tor my coun- 
try." This estimable man was 
bom in Coventry, Ct. and edu- 
cated at Yale College, where he 
was graduated in 1773. 



t Note D. D. 

Wretched state of the drm^^ amd 
nuignatdndty ofWashingtan of- 
ter tfie evaciuUton of Fort Lee, 

Perhaps no man ever endured • 
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What care» in a mat measure, 
devolved upon him T 

Who aided him 1 

To what, may ^ difficulties be 
compared? 

Can you mention one of the 
most dreadful of his long triab Y 

What was pr6bably the influ- 
ence of his previous prosperity, 
upon this trial ( 

Mention some particulars of this 
prosperity. 

First scene of his great sorrow f 

greater ag^gate of perplexities 
and trials m an equal time, than 
Washin^n, during the first six 
years of the war j or exhibited a 
greater amount of magnanimity 
under them. He had to contend 
with a most powerful enemy, un- 
der vast and numberless disadvan- 
tages. Though Congress and his 
litue band of trusty omcers afforded 
bim all the aid in their power, yet 
Qpon him, in a great measure, de- 
volved the care of raising his men, 
•f formiuff them into soldiers, of 
feeding, clothing and paying them, 
of directing their operations, or 
providing military stores, of watch- 
ing the movements of the enemy, 
ami of discovering and defeating 
their desinis. His difficulties may 
^ be regarded as a vast chain of 
loAy mountains, scarcely separated 
by a plsun or vale, with numerous 
peaks, lifting their black and crag- 
i gy heads above their fellows. One 
of the most dreadful of these, was 
that which he passed from the vi- 
i einity of Fort Lee to the Dela- 
I ware. Its duration was about 20 
j days. This must have been ren- 
I (iered more distressing by his pre- 
vious prosperity. lie nad been 
suddenly elevated to the highest 
militanr office and honor, that the 
love of freedom could confer. He 
had been welcomed and hailed at 
Cambridge with every demonstra- 
tion of confidence andf of joy, that 
heart could wu^h. He had been 
13 



How greatjy was the 
army reduced within 3 months t 

What hope had been cherished 
respecting the royal army, after the 
evacuation of Fort Lee f 

With what hope, did the British 
then become more sanguine than 
ever? 

What opprobrious name waa 
given to the retreating soldiers f " 

Where did consternation reign f 

What danger was there from the 
disaffected? 

enabled to drive the British from 
Boston; and had been recuved 
by her half famished, half iirozea 
citizens, by such a burst of grate- 
ful rapture, as was probably never 
before nor since, excited there, nor 
ever shall be, by mortal man. 
Long. Island seems to have been 
the first scene of his miehty sor-v 
rows, though not indeed of hit 
amazing cares and toils. With 
the most pungent anguish, he was 
there destined to behold some of 
his choicest troops cut down or 
captured, by hundreds and by 
thousands, without being able to 
afford them the least relief. 

" And now misfortunes take their 
turn to reign, 
4nd ills on ills succeed, a dread- 
ful train ! " 

Very soon he is constrained lo 
quit N. Y. city. Within a few 
weeks, he deems it prudent to 
leave N. Y. Island. About the 
12lh of Nov. he crosses the Hud- 
son and joins Cren. Greene near 
Fort Lee the next day. Within 
three days, Nov. 16, he is robbed 
of 26 hundred of his best remain- 
ing troops, being the whole garri- 
son of Fort Washington. Within 
two or Uiree days after, Fort Lee 
must be evacuated, or its garrisoa 
of 1500 must share the same fate. 

Terrified by these dreadfiil dis- 
asters, and trembling for his own 
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What name did they loudly in- 
voke T 

Why did W. find it neceKsary to 
detach a part'of his army 7 

What had dusipatcd the terror 
of the toiiet 1 

What proclamation did the 
Howes send out ? 

To whom, was a pardon offered 1 
. Effect of this proclamation ? 

To what, did the cause of Amer- 
ica seem hastening T 

Views and feeungs of W. upon 
tliat subject 7 

With what aspect, did he show 
himself to his soldiers t 

Who assisted and eomforted 
him? 

safety, every American soldier be- 
comes impatient of the camp ; and 
in a very short time, the army is 
almost annihilated. Many with- 
draw, and it is actually reduced to 
one sixth part of what it was three 
months before — from 17,000 to less 
than 3,000. Some hope had been 
indttleed, that the royal troops 
woula go into winter quarters, and 
leave the little shattered remnant 
of the patriot army, to ^njoy re- 
pose, wnerever they eould find an 
asylum from the snow and from 
the blast But no, they niust be 
pursued. Animated by success, 
the British become more sanguine 
than ever with the hope of sp^ily 
-terminating the war— • of crushing 
rebellion at a blow. Washington 
with his destitute and shivering 
bancL must flee — flee for life — 
flee for the life of liberty and inde- 
pendence, as well as for their own 
life. Ana do not multitudes flock 
to the standard of the retreating 
hero 7 Is be not inunediately so 
reinforced, as to be Able to face the 
pride of Britain, and drive back the 
desolating scourge? Let Dr. Ram- 
say reply, ''As the retreating Amer- 
ieans marched through the country, 
■caireeky one of the inhabitants 
ioined them, while numbers were 



llow many militia noon loiaad 
the American standard f loOOl 
From what state f Pa. 



CHAPTER LIV.— p. I8S. 

Confederation of Ae §tates. Bat" 
iCu of Trenton and Prtneeton. 
WasningtoH at Morrittoum. 
Patriotism of Congress. 

When the American cause wu 
at the lowest point, in ^76, how did 



daily flockmg to the royal army, 
to make their peace and obtam 
protection. They saw on the one 
side, a numertus, well appointed 
and full clad army, dazzlm^ their 
eyes with the elegance of uniformi- 
ty $ on the other, a few poor fel- 
lows, who, from their shabby ap- 
pearance, were called ragamuffins, 
fleeing for their safety.'^ *' They 
consisted mostly of the troops, that 
had garrisoned Fort Lee, and had 
been compelled to abandon that 
post so suddenly, that they com- 
menced their retreat without tenis 
or blankets, and without any uten- 
s3s to dress their provisions." in 
this situation, they performed a 
march of about 90 miles, through 
the {greater part of the length of 
N. y. "The pursuit was urged 
with so much rapidity, that the rear 
of the one army, pulling down 
bridges, was oflen within sight and 
^ot of the van of the other, build- 
ing Chem up.^' 

** Every thing at this period of 
the war,'' says cotta, "threatened 
America with an inevitable eatas- 
trophe. The army was so enfee- 
bled, that it scarcely amounted to 
3000, who had lost all courage and 
all energy, and were exposed in an 
open country, without mstruaients 
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Congress feel with regard to Jti- 

maie success 7 
I In what, were they engaged in 
I drawing^ up and discussing ? 
' Meaning of confede ration t 

I Who had submitted tu Congress, 

lo entrench themselves, without 
tents to shelter them, and in the 

I midst of a populaiiou, little zeal- 
ous, or ratner hostile, to the re- 

j public." 

*^ In so profound a distress, llie 
American genial could not hope 
to receive prompt or suiBcient rein- 
forcements. Consternation reigned 
in all the contiguous provinces ; so 
that each, trembling for himself, 
refused to succor others. Upon 
the heel of so many disasters, was 
the imminent danger of seditions 
on the part of the disaffected, who 
in various places loudly invoked 
the name of England. An insur- 
rection appeared ready to explode 
in the county of Monmouth in the 

' very heart of N. J. : so that Wash- 
ington found himself constrained to 
detach a part of his army, already 
a mere skeleton, to overawe the 
agitators. The presence of a vic- 
torious royal army had dissipated 
the terror, with which the patriots 
at first inspired the loyalists. They 
began to abandon themselves, with- 
out reserve, to all the fury, which 
animated them against their adver- 
saries. Encouraeed by this, the 
Howes circulatea a proclamation 
through the country, commanding 
ail those who had arms in their 
hands, to disperse and return to 
their habitations: and all those 
who exercised civil magistracies, to 
cease their functions, and divest 
themselves of their usurped author- 
ity. At the same time, a full par- 
don was offered to all such, as with- 
in 60 days should present them- 
selves before the officers of the 
crown, and promise obedience to 
the laws and authority of Britain. 
This proclamation had the effect 



articles of confederation in ^5'f 
lyr, Franklin. 

Why were they not then acted 
upon f Most of the members wert 
unprepared for such a measure. 

When was the subject resumed f 

intended. Multitudes came to im- 
plore tlie Royal forgiveness, and 
promise submission! — Nor was it 
merely in N. J. in the midst of the 
victorious royal troops, that these 
abrupt changes of pai ty were ob- 
served to take place. The inhab* 
itants of Pa. flocked, in like man- 
ner, to humble themselves at the 
feet of the commissioners, and to 
promise obedience. Every day 
ushered in some new calamity: 
and the cause of America seemea 
hastening to ruin. The most dis- 
creet no longer dissembled, that 
the end of the war was at hand \ 
and that the hour was come, in 
which the colonists were about to 
resume the yoke. 

** But Washington, in the midst 
of so much adversity, did not de- 
spair. His constancy was em ob- 
ject of admiration. Far from be- 
traying any symptoms of hesitation 
or fear, he showed himself to his 
dejected soldiers, with a serene 
countenance, and radiant, as it 
were, with a certain hope of a bet- 
ter future. Adverse fortune had 
not been able to vanquish^ nay, 
not even to shake, this invincible 
spirit." He was indeed support- 
ed and comforted by Cbn^ss. 
" Firmly resolved to pursue their 
object through every fortune, they 
manifested a similar constancy, lit 
appeared as if the spirit of these 
great mmds increasea with adver- 
sity." 

This may serve as a specimen 
of the trials of Washington, and of 
the mcomparable sublimity of his 
stupendous mind. Other trials in- 
deed he had, perhaps even greater, 
which for want of^room must be 
passed over in comparative silence 
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A titde before indopendeoce was 
declared. 

Why did it then appear pecull- 
u\y needful T For mutual security, 
and for obtaining foreign aid. 

By whom were tliese articles pre- 
pared 1 By a, committee of twelve 
delegates, one from each state, ex- 
cept N. J. , 

when were they submitted to 
CouffressT The next week after 
the aeclaration of Independence. 

How long were they under con- 
sideration at that session T Nearly 
a month. 

When was the subject a^ain re- 
sumed 7 In the spring of T7. 

What occasioned so long delay ? 
The difficulty of agreement, and the 
gloomy aspect of our affairs. 

When were the articles adopted 
by Congress 7 Nov. 15, 17T7. 

What name did the articles c^ 
eonfederation give to the states 7 
Thk Umitkd States of Amer- 
ica. 

For what, did they enter into a 
firm leu;ue of friendship? For 
Iheir defence and mutual welfare. 

Against what, did they bind 
themselves, to assist each other 7 
Against all force or attacks, made 
upon any of them. 

What civil privileges was every 
state to retain 7 Its sovereignty, 
freedom and independence^ and 
every right, not expressly yielded 
to the IHiited States. 

Mention some of the most impor- 
tant rights yielded. The right of 
making war or peace, or treaties 
with oOier nations. 

When was the union completed 
by the acceptance of all the states 7 
March 1, 1781. 

Note E. E. 

BatUes of Trenton and Prince- 
ton. 

These two articles are considered 
in the same note, because they so 
■early cou^pded in time and pUce, 



What states had acceded to H. 
more than two years before 7 All 
but Md. 

Why was the assent of Md. so 
long delayed 7 The people of that 
state insisted, that the western and 
uncultivated lands, which, by the 
treaty of Paris, had been ceded to 
EngUnd, should be the general 
property of all the states, and not 
the particular property of tliose 
states, that by royal charters 
claimed these lands. 

How was the matter finally set- 
tled 7 The point was in a great 
measure yieloed to Md. 

What state nobly took the lead 
in making the concession 7 N. Y. 

Effect of this long delay 7 It 
probably conduced to protract the 
war. 

What if the union had been de- 
layed several years longer 7 The 
war would proBably have been pro- 
tracted still farther. 

Why did the confederation con- 
duce to bring the war to a close 7 
Our enemies had presumed, that we 
never could confederate. When 
they saw it actually done, they 
were confounded, and probaJ>ly in 
a great measure discouraged from 
attempting to subdue the new re- 
public. 
. Why did our enemies think, tliat 
the colonists could never confeder- 
ate 7 On account of their differ- 
ences. 

In what 7 In origin, in religion, 
in manners and customs, and espe- 
cially in interest. 

Why are the battles of Trenton 
and Princeton treated of in the 
same note 7 f 



because they appear to have re- 
sulted from one amazing effort of 
heroism, and to have c^esced in 
producing vast effects upon friends 
and foes. Considered as one, they 
may doubtless be regarded as tfaie 
most efficacious and benefieial of sJI 
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How may they be regarded, 
when considered as one f 

What disaster did they counter- 
balance ? 

When did Washington retreat 
across the Delaware 7 

In what state was be, when he 
had crossed th^ Delaware t 

Of what state, was Gomwallis 
then master f 

our military operations — as more* 
than counterbalancing the disaster 
at Brootdj^n, and as furnishing the 
brightest jewel in the crown of 
Washington. No battle that has 
been fought Within 100 years, there- 
fore, seems to claim' more attention 
from the fri^ids of freedom. 

Though Washington had just re- 
ceived a : reinforcement of SOOO 
men, mostly Philadelphians, he 
was constrained to flee with his 
army from Trenton across the Del- 
aware. This humiliating event took 
place December 8. Gomwallis was 
now master of N. J. and there was 
the greatest danger, that he would 
cross that river, and seize upon 
Philadelphia, and perhaps put an 
end to the war and to our liberties 
at once. To prevent this was the 
grand object of the American 
chief. He endeavored to secure 
every boat upon the river, and to 
place the most effectusj jruards 
along the western bank. He did 
not think it prudent, however, to 
trust to these securities for a single 
moment longer, than was absolute- 
Iv necessary. At that season of 
the year, one or two days of freez- 
ing weather might give the royal 
troops an easy passage to the cap- 
ital. Probablv in expectance of 
this, the British had taken up their 
Quarters in several places in N. J. 
(or the greater convenience of plun- 
dering the inhabitants, and terrify- 
ing them into loyalty. There the 
royal troops felt very nearly as se- 
cure, as though they had been at 
fteaee with all the world. Their 



What great city was in danger 
of being soon taken by Gomwallis t 

Who made it his great object to 
prevent this ? 

What great river was then be- 
tween Gomwallis and Philadel- 
phia ? 

What did Washington do, to pre- 
vent Gomwallis from crossing the 
Delaware T 

contempt for the poor, ragged, na- 
ked, flying rebels was no fess than 
their abhorrence. One of their of- 
ficers tauntingly said, that with a 
corporal's guard, he would engage 
to repel every attack, that the reb- 
els would a^re to make. This 
very security of the enemy prob- 
ably suggested to Washington, a 
thought, which no one could have 
cherished but himself, and led him 
to form the desisn of striking a 
blow, that should DO as terrible to 
the enemy, as it would be sudden. 
In other circamstances, it mirht 
have been criminal rashness ; but 
now it was as pmdent, as it was 
daring. Tbougnby several rein- 
forcements, his army was augment- 
ed to 7000 heterogeneous troops, 
yet there was the greatest reason to 
fear, that this army would b^ soon 
dispersed and annihilated, and that 
the cause of liberty would sbk. 

'' The present aspect of their af- 
fairs," says Marshall, "was ex- 
tremely unfavorable to the U. S. 
The existing army, except a few 
regiments m>m Va. Pa. Md. and 
N. Y. aflbrding an efiective force 
of about 1500 men, would dissolve 
in a few days. New Jersey had in 
a great measure, submitted, and the 
muitia of Pa. had not displayed the 
alacrit}* expected from them. Gen. 
Howe would,' most probably, avail 
himself of the ice, which was to be 
expected, and of the dissolution of 
the American army, to pass tjie 
Delaware, and seize Philadelphia. 
This event was dreaded, not only 
OB account of its intrinsic imp<w- 
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What probably suggested to 
Washinfflon the thought of attack- 
ioff the British T 

What might it have been in 'oth- 
er circumstances 1 

What was the whole number of 
W/s army at that time 1 

What was. there the rreatest 
reason to fear, respecting Siat ar- 
my ? — respecting the cause of lib- 
erty? 

What state liad, in a great meas- 
ure, submitted to the enemy 7 

tance at any time, but on account 
of its peculiar importance at this, 
when that army was to be recruit- 
ed, on which the future hopes of 
America were to rest. It was 
feared, and with reason, that this 
event would make so unfavorable 
an impression on the public mind, 
as to deter the American youth 
from engaging in a contest, becom- 
ing desperate." 

At this awful crisis, Washington 
formed the plan of passing the riv- 
er, and attacking several British 
posts at the same time. This was 
intended to be done by three divis- 
ions of his army crossing Uie river 
in different places. The night of 
Dec. 2dth was wisely chosen for 
the commencement of this expedi- 
tion, as tlie excesses of Christmas 
would, doubtless, render the enemy 
less vigilant and active the next 
morning, than any other morning 
b the year. 

This great design, however, was 
executed but in part. Two divis- 
ions of the army under Generals 
Cadwallader smd Irvine, toiled and 
toiled and toiled in vain, in at- 
tempting to cross the Delaware. 
The piercing cold, the storm and 
tempest c^ minded rain and hail 
and snow, together with the float- 
ing ice, with which the river was 
deeply loaded, baffled all their ef- 
forts, and drove them most reluc- 
tantly to their camps. 

Not so with the other division, 
which consisted of Washington 



Of what advantages would 
Howe be likely to avail hmadf, 
to seize Philadelphia ? 

Why would such an event be 
then peculiarly disastrous ? 

What plan did Washington th^ 
form? 

By how many divisions of his 
army? 

What night was chosen to com- 
mence the expedition ? — Why ? 

How many divisions were una- 
ble to cross the river ? 

himself, with 24 hundred of his 
choicest spirits. In spite of the 
war of elements, in spite of every 
dt>stacle, they were enabled by' the 
good hand of their God upon iheak, 
to cross the river; thoug4i much 
more time was requisite, than had 
been anticipated. At 4 in the 
morning, they were ready to com- 
mence their march of nine miles 
down to Trenton. This they did 
in two columns, by two roads, in 
order to attack the enemy at differ- 
ent points. Washington, at the 
head of his column, took the east- 
ern road ; and at 8 o'clock, attack- 
ed and drove in the guard upon 
that road. In three minutes, he had 
the satisfaction to hear the ^uns of. 
the column, that had taken the river 
road. Their arriving so nearly at 
the same time, was a most wonder- 
ftil smile of Providence. Had there 
been one half hour's difference, the 
expedition might have ended in de- 
feat and destruction to the Ameri- 
caA cause. 

At so late an hour in the morn- 
ing. Col. Rawle was prepared with 
his Hessians, tov e^ve our men a 
warm reception. Though attacked 
in two places almost at the same 
moment, the defence might have 
been obstinate, and the contest tre- 
mendous, if that gallant oiBcer had 
not been fcul down by a death-blow, 
at the very commencement of the 
action. This instantly threw his 
troops into confusion; and veir 
soon nearly 1000 laid down their 
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Wttatprerentedf 

Who eonductod the other di- 



Of how many men f 

How high above Trenton did 
they cross the Delawara f 

In how mahy columns, did they 
maieh to Trenton 7 

How nearly at the same time, 
did the two columns berin the at- 
tack? 

What if there had been half an 
hour's difference m the times of 
their arrival f 

arms, while 500 had the good for- 
tune to escape. About 20 of the 
Hessians were lulled, and only two 
of our men : thoug^h two others were 
frozen or chilled to death. 

Washing;ton did not think it pru- 
dent to remain in the vicinity of 
hostile forces, much superior to his 
own. He^ therefore, collected his 
1000 captives, with the booty he 
bad taken, and hastened back 
across the Delaware. Passing on 
to Philadelphia, he eithibited mem 
to the admiring and enraptured 
raze of the people, marehinr 
through the streets with arms and 
banners displayed. At first, bow- 
ever, many of the Philadelphians 
could not believe it a reality. They 
thought it impossible,, that German 
warnors should have been over- 
come by Americans. They con- 
cluded, It must be a mere strataeem 
of the enemy. " But when mey 
were satisfied, that the spectacle 
was not an illusion, words cannot 
describe their exultation.'' Having 
at first rated the Hessians far above 
the English, they now considered 
them as much below. 

Having given his war-worn, 
weather •beaten troops, two or three 
flays to refresh themselves, Wash- 
ington again crossed the Delaware, 
and concentrated his principal forces 
at Trenton, with the design of mak- 
ing farther inroads upon Uie enemy. 
But shame, vengeance and am- I 



What leader was eat down ai 
the commencement of the action f 

EfiTect upon his men 7 

What was the issue 7 

How many of the enemy ea* 
eapedf 

How many were killed f 

How many of our men were kill- 
ed 7— >How many chilled to death ? 

What river did W. then cross 7 

In what city did he soon display 
his captives f 

How were the Philadelphians 
affected? 

bition now conspired to rouse the 
British energies to crush the rebeis. 
Comwallis, though on the point of 
embarking for England, hurried 
back to the defence of N. J. . He 
soon collected all the forces in his 
power, to attack Washington at 
Trenton, and with part of his 
troops, arrived at that metropolis 
Jan. S, 1777. The situation of 
Washington was now perhaps more 
critical than ever. Forces greatly 
superior to his own, infiiriated to 
madness, were ready to attack him, 
and it seemed impossible, that he 
should escape. He withdrew across 
the Assumpink, and encamped on 
thh S. E. side of Trenton. 

And now Comwallis enjoys the 
solid comfort of anticipating the 
tremendous attack determined up- 
on the American camp, the next 
morning, and the dreadful discom- 
fiture to ensue. He exults in tiie 
prospect of wiping away the hornd 
disgrace of Dec. 26, and of ccmi- 
signing the rebels and their cause 
to sp^v and everiasting infamy. 
At break of day, his troops are 
roused and harnessed for the onset. 
A few British soldiers find it veiy 
easy and safe to pass the Assum- 
pink, and survey the place of the 
American camp. No Washing;ton, 
no army, not a single American 
soldier was there. At that mo- 
roeni, Washii^on had completed 
the greater part of his long and 
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Where M W. tooD eanteatrate 
hu forces f 

With what detini f 

What conspired to arouse the 
British to oppose f 

Who soon anived at Trenton 
with superior forees, to attack 
Washington f 

Across what' creek, did Wash- 
iofl[(on withdraw ? 

Where did he encamp f 

What satisfaction did Comwallit 
enjoy 7 

rircuitous march to Princeton. A- 
bout one oVlock at night, his anny 
had withdrawn from the banks of 
the Assumpink so silently, so can- 
tiously, that not one of the enemy 
seems to have mistrusted their de- 
parture. This is the more astonish- 
ing, as Sir William Erskine is said 
In have forewarned Comwallis of 
this very event. " If Washington," 
said be, " is the general, 1 take him 
*o be, his army will not he found 
ou its oresent ground in the morn- 
ing.'' Washington's danger doubt- 
less ai peared as great to himself, 
9S it did to Erskine. Continuance 
on the Assumpink could hardly fail 
of proving the death or capture of 
every one of his men. To retreat 
over the Delaware, without striking 
a single blow, appeared ignomini- 
ous, and would also be attended 
with extreme peril from ice and 
enemies. He, therefore, determin- 
ed to march to Princeton, and at- 
tack the few British soldiers, that 
he expected to find there. This he 
did with a success not less glorious, 
than his victory at Trenton. The 
battle was much more severe. 
The Americans were completely 
victorious, and the British rooted, 
except about 900 captured and 100 
stain. The Americans had nearly 
100 slun; among whom, was the 
worthy and much lamented Scot, 
Gen. Mercer. 

When Comwallis perceived that 
the Americans had left the Assum- 



For what plate, did W. vtfch 
that night ? -~ At what time 1 

Why did he take an indirect, 
circuitous route T To avoid beii^ 
discovered. 

Was the battle at Trenton., or 
that at Princeton most severe f 

How many men did tlie British 
lose ? -— The Americans t 

Which way is PrinceUm from 
Trenton T — How far 7 10 miles. 

Where did W. take up his win- 
ter quarters t 



pink, he immediately mistrusted 
their destination, ana hastened to 
relieve his troops at Princeton.— 
But his subtle adversary, having 
finished his work of death and cap- 
ture, was out of his reach ; and the 
** old fgx/' that he had so doted 
upon catching, had safely and glo- 
nously escaped. Washington pro- 
ceeded to Pluckemin. about 25 
miles N. of Princeton^ where his 
troops were allowed to take that 
re»t, which they so much needed. 
Some of them iiad had scarcely a 
moment's repose for 60 hours. " In 
a few days, tie took up his winter 
<piarters at Morristown, and c<mi- 
Unued there till the last of May. 

''The bold, judicious and unex- 
pected attacks, made at Trenton 
and Princeton," says Marshall. 
" by an enemy believed to be van- 
quished, bad an influence on the fate 
of the war much more extensive in 
its consequences, than, from a mere 
estimate of the killeo and taken, 
would have been supposed. They 
saved Philadelphia lor the present 
winter; they recovered N.J. and, 
which was of still more importance, 
they revived the drooping spirits 
of Anoerica, and gave a sensible 
impulse to the recruiting service 
throughout the U. S.". These 
achievements "were represented 
and considered as great victories. 
They were believed by the body 
of the people, to evidence the su- 
periority of their army and their 



What does Marshall say of the 
Influence of these battles 7 

Some of the important conse- 
quences t 

For whom, did these achieve- 
ments acquire immense glory T 

What waA he pronounced 7 

$ During what period^ was the 
firmness of Congress peculiarly 
manifested 7 f 

What idea would they not admit 
for a moment 7 

Of what measure, were they con- 
general. The opinion, that they 
were engaged in a ho^less con- 
test, yieQed to a coundeuce, that 
proper exertions on their part, 
would be crowned with ultimate 
success/' 

The Italian historian Botta, is 
the recorder of still higher praise. 
" Achievements so astonishing, ac- 
quired an immense glory for the 
Captain General of the U. S. All 
nations shared in the surprise of 
the Americans ; all equall y admired 
and applauded the prudence, the 
constancy and the noble intrepidity 
of Washmffton. A unanimous voice 
pronounced him th» savior of his 
country 3 all extolled him as equal 
to the roost celebrated commanaers 
of antiquity, all proclaimed him the 
Fabius of America.^' 



t NoTB F. F. 

Magnanimous patriotisih of the 
Congress of *16. 

This note is taken principally 
from Marshall's life of Wasniug- 
ton. 

"The firmness, manifested by 
Congress, throughout the gloomy 
and trying period, which intervened 
between tne loss of Fort Washing- 
ton and the battle of Princeton. 
^ves the members of that period 
jDst elaim to the admiration of the 
world, and to the gratitude of their 




to uicn 

To what city, did Congress then 
adioum 7 

Upon whom, did thev confer al- 
most unlimited powers f 

For how long 7 

What resolution did they adopt 
at the time of tfaieir lowest depres- 
sion 7 

To whom, did they send it 7 

fellow citizens. Unawed by the 
dangers which threatened them, 
and regardless of personal safety, 
they did not for an instant admtt 
the idea, that the independence 
they had declared was to be sur- 
rendered, and peace to be pur- 
chased, by reluming to their an- 
cient colonial situation. As the- 
British army approached Phila- 
delphia, they were constrained to 
think of adjourning to a place more 
reniote from the seat of war. But 
their exertions seemed to increase 
with their difficulties. They sought 
to remove the despondence, which 
was seizing and paralyzing the* 

gublic mind, b^ an address to the 
talcs, in which every argument . 
was suggested, which could rouse 
them to vigbrous action. They 
made the most strenuous efforts to 
animate the militia, and impel them 
to the field, by the agency of those, 
whose popular eloquence best filteo 
them for such a service. 

'* When reassembled at Balti- 
more, to which they had adjourned, 
their resolutions exhibited no evi- 
dence of confusion or dismay 3 and 
the most judicious efforts were 
made, by collecting, as soon as 
possible, a military force, to repair 
the mischief of past errors. That 
the war might be carried on with 
greater vigor, they authorized 
Washington to raise 16 additional 
regiments, and conferred upon him, 
for six months, powers for the con 
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By wbom, i«as U published T 



low wefe Congiess afiected 
with that 7 



CHAPTER LV.— p. 186. 

Battie of Cha<P9 Ford. ICfapiurt^ 
of Philadelphia. Battle of 
GemiaiUown, Battle of Ben^ 
nington. BattU$ of BtHlwa- 
ter. Surrender of Jaurgotfne. 

How large was the contioental 
army at the opeoiDgf of the cam- 
paiffn of m 1 

Near the close of what month, 
did Washington auit Morristown ? 

Where had toe British anny 
wintered? 

How far from Morristown f S5 
miles. — Which way ? 

f At what town in Ct had the 
Bnlish destroyed a great quantity 
of stores, in April T 

How many persons did they 
murder at Danbury 1 

What did they do with their 
bodies? 

' Which way is Danbury from 
N. Haven? 

What generals greatly annoyed 
the British on their return to N. Y. t 

Which was mortally wounded ? 

Which displayed distinguished 
gallantry on this occasion ? 

duct of the war, which were almost 
unlimited/' 

At the time of their lowest de- 
pression, with the most gloomy 
and appalling prospects before 
them, they again adopted the sol- 
emn resolution never to submit to 
Britain. Copies of these resolu- 
tions were sent to the principal 
courts of Europe ; and proper per- 
sons were appointed to solicit their 
friendship. These despatches fell 
mto .the hands of the British, and 
by them were publi*^ #1 In this. 



How was he rewarded T 

^With what force did Gen. 
Howe embark for the Cheaa- 
peak? 

At the head of what river, did he 
land his troops ? 

In what month ? 

Near what place ? Elkton. 

Which way from Philadelphia T 

How far ? About 60 miles. 

What was the design of Howe f 

What movement did Washmgton 
make to prevent it ? 

Near what river, did they soon 
come to a battle ? 

What is that battle seneralljr 
called ? Battle of Bran(h[wine. 

More proper name ? Battle (rf* 
Chad's Ford. 

Why? Because Chad's Pord, 
the place of the battle, is much 
more definite, than Brandywine, 
which is a river of considerable 
lenepth. 

U what state, is C. F. f In 
Pa. 

Which way from Phil, t W. S. 
W. 

How far ? About 25 miles. 

Who commanded the British T 
Howe. — The Americans ? W. 

Which was victorious ? 

How much greater was the 
American loss ? More than dou- 
ble. 

Date of this battle? 

What did Cong-ress recommend 
to W. soon after 7 

our great political fatliers rejoiced, 
though perhaps without much feel- 
ing of gratitude to the enemy for 
ihxs friendly act of hostility. They 
rejoiced that all Britain should 
know, and that the world should 
kuow their fixed determination 
never again to think of submitting 
to the yoke of dependence. There 
is no doubt, that this resolution, 
thus made and thus published, had 
a happy influence 'to induce the 
French opanly to unite with us is 
fighting for our independence. 
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What prevented anotlier battle 
Sept. 16 T 

When did Howe enter Phil, t 

How Umg aller the batUe of 
Chad's ForcH — after Howe's laud- 
ing at Elkton? A month and a 
day. 

Where was then .the principal 
part of the British army T 

How far is Germantown from 
Philadelohia ? — Which way 1 

To what place, had Congress 
adjoarned 7 

Which way is L. from Phil. 7 

When was the battle of German- 
town 7— Issue? 

How much greater was the loss 
of the Americans 7 

Effect upon Washington 7 

By what, was his chagrin in- 
creased? 

What sentiment did Congress 
express? 

Where did the English then re- 
move? 

$ What project did the English 
form, to stop the intercourse be- 
tween N. E. and the other States ? 
To establish sufficient forces upon 
the Hudson, ^nd upon Lake Cham- 
plain, and to connect them by a 
line of forts. 

To whom, did they commit the 
execution of this project ? 

What important fortress did 
Borgoyne invest, July 1st 7 

How large was the garrison of 
Ticonderoga 7 —Commander 7 

Issue of the siege 7 

How long haa T. been in the 
bands of the Americans 7 

Where did St. Clair retreat 7 

Who was then commander of 
oar northern army 7 

Where did St. Clair join Gen. 
Schuyler 7 > 

At the mouth of what river, did 
the whole army take post, Aug. 
18th? J f— ^ 

Where did Bur^yne soon de- 
stroy a great cMiantity of stores 7 

Where was Bkeensborougfa 7 At 
the S. end of Lake Champiain. 



Present name 7 White Hall. 

Which way from Daiibury ? 

How long did Burgoyne halt ai 
Skeensboroush 7 

To what fort, did he then pro 
ceed? 

Who had obstructed B.'s army 
in their way to F. E. 7 

^ In what, did the English arm) 
exceedingly exult, when they ar 
rived at Fort Edward 7 In theii 
past success and future prospects. 

Of what, bad they the most con- 
fident expectation? That they 
should proceed down the Hudson, 
unite with a British force from N. 
Y. cut off the communication be- 
tween N. E. and the rest of the U. 
S. and soon reduce the rebels to 
subjection. 

What \^en seemed to be almost 
the only evil, with which they bad 
to contend 7 The extreme diffi- 
culty of procuring provisions, whieh 
were principally Drought from Can- 
ada. 

In what village, had the Ameri- 
cans a magazine of stores 7 

How far was Bennington from 
F. E. 7 About 35 miles. — Which 
wiry? 

Whom did Burgoyne send, to 
seize those stores 7 

With what forces 7 

What did Banm learn, when they 
arrived near Bennington 7 

Who then commanded the mili* 
tia at Bennington 7 

For whom, did Stark then send 
to Manchester 7 For Col. Warner 
with his regiment. 

Who attacked Baum in his en- 
trenchments 7 — On what day 7 

With what success 7 

Fate of Baum 7 He was mor- 
tally wounded. 

Who commanded this reinforee- 
mcnt 7 Col. Breyman. 

With what success, did Breyman 
attack the Americans 7 At first, he 
had greatly the advantage, and 
there was reason to fear that be 
would gain a complete victory. 
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MTho arrived at diat most crit- 
ical moment 1 Col. Warner. 

With what- wicce«8, were the 
British then attacked T They were 
toon put to flight. 

What enabled them to escape 7 
The darkness of the night. 

How many did the British lose 
ia both engagements ? 

What was the loss of the Amer- 
icans ? 

How many muskets and sabres 
did the Americans take ? About 
1000 of each. 

What became pf Breyman ? He 
was mortally wounded in the sec- 
ond battle of Stillwater. 

What other two actions did those 
at Beuuington resemble? l*he 
battles of Trenton and Princeton. 

In what respects T In effect 
they may be considered as one. 
Tliey had an astonishing influence 
to raise the cause of we Ameri- 
cans. 

How ? By giving new courage 
to our soldiers ; by inducing muhi- 
tades to flock to our camp ; by lead- 
ing to the ruin of Borgoyne, and 
by giving a new face to the whole 
scene ofour operations. 

f Of what, was Burgoyne |freat- 
ly m want T 

What river did he pass about 
the middle of September ? 

Where did be take post on the 
right bank T 

Near what army ? 

What is meant Dy the right bank 
of a river? That on your right 
handy when you are looking down 
stream. 

Commander of the Americans t 

Whom had Gates superseded 7 

How was Schuyler afleeled? 
He was much grieved and distress- 
ed. 

Why 7 He supposed, that his 
unspeakable toils and hardships 
would soon have been succeeded 
hy a most important and glorious 
vietory. 

Why was be superseded 7 Gates 



was much the most acceptable U» 
the N. £. troops. 

Native couutry of G. 7 Eiig<* 
land. 

How much older was Gates than 
Washington 7 Four years. 

In what year was Uates bom 7 

What was the object of Bur- 
goyne m crossing the river 7 He 
probably expected to vanquish the 
Americans in a general battle, and 
then pass unmolested to Albany, to 
join the forces expected from New- 
York. 

On what day, was the first bal- 
tle of Stillwater 7 Sept. 19. 

How loqg aAer the battle of Ben- 
nington 7 * 

Which party claimed the honor 
of victory 7 Both. 

Which sustained the greatest 
loss? 

Why was the first battle of Still- 
water very much to the advantage 
of the Americans? The enemy 
were exceeding]^' disappointed an<} 
chagrined; their losses could not 
be repaired ; B.'s object in fighting 
was frustrated ; and the Amencana 
much encouraged and animated to 
find that they could successfully con- 
tend with the whole British army. 

By whom, was Gates's army con- 
tinually reinforced 7 Multitucles of 
militia. 

^ What debilitating me&sure did 
B. adopt Oct. 3 7 Dim'mished his 
soldiers' rations. 

Meaning of rations f 

What induced him to do this 7 
Want of provisions. 

On what day, was the second 
battle of Stillwater 7 

How long after the first 7 

What was the issue 7 The Brit- 
ish were defeated, driven to their 
camp, and there attacked. 

What ended the battle? The 
darkness of the night. 

Why did not the Americans fciy 
aside their arms during the night T 
They wished to renew the attaek 
the next morning. 
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"Wliat prevented t Burgoyne 
retreated in the nigbt, and look a 
moch strong^er position. 

Why did not Gates attack him 
there f He chose that famine rath> 
er than bloodshed, should compel 
Bufjpoyne to ^surrender. 

Why did not B. retieat to 
Fort Edward, bnd thence to Can- 
ada? 

Why did he not ford the river 
at the ford, just above F. Edward T 
Gates had taken measures to pre- 
vent it. 

Why did not B. retreat on the 
rigbt bank of the river 1 Pressed 
by so mig^hty an army, he could 
not retreat through roads so diffi- 
cult. 

What decision was then formed 
by a British council of war? 

Who composed that council? 
All the captains and superior offi- 
cers. 

How were that council annoyed Y 
By American balls whistlings a- 
round them, and piercing the tent 
that covered them. 
Meaning of capUvlatt T 
Most important articles of this 
capitulation? That the army 
should march out of the camp with 
the bonori of war j deposite their 
arms at an appointed place ; march 
to Boston ; sail to Europe ; and not 
serve against the U. S. during the 
present war. 

When were these articles sign- 
ed? * 

How lomr after the battle of 
B^nington 7 — first of Stillwater ? 
— second ? 

Where did B. surrender ? 
What special tenderness did 
Gates then manifest towards his 
prisoners ? Caused his army to re- 
tire, that they mieht not witness 
the shame of the British in piling 
their arms. 

HoMf large was the captured 
army? 

1x> whom, did B. give up his 
fword ? To Gates. 



What did Gates do with iti 
Most politely returned it to B. 

How did Gates treat B. ? Veiy 
kindly, invited him to bis table, 
and endeavored to comfort and 
cheer him. 

How did B. appear ? Silent, de- 
jected and disconsolate. 

$Whom did Gates send to in- 
form Corigress ? 

What message did Wilkinson 
deliver to Congress ? 

To whom, did Congress vote 
thanks ? To Gates and his army 

How laige was his army ? Near 
Iv three times as large as the one 
they captured. 

What other honor did Congress 
vote to show Gales ? To give him 
a gold medal. 

How were the Americans affect- 
ed with the surrender of Burgoyne ? 

Who, did they expect, would ac- 
knowledfe their independence ? 

By whom, wm it shortly after 
acknowledged ? 

What treaty was then fonned 
with France ? 

Most important stipulation of 
that treaty ? 

How long had our commission* 
ers been at the court of France T 

Who was the principal ? t 

What had they urged ? 

Why had they not succeeded T 



Mucellaneous Questions. 
No. 6. 

For what, was the year lT7fl 
n^ost distinguished ? 

Whom did Mr. West ask to 
walk with him, and see the cause 
of the American Revolution 7 

By whom, Hfas the Stamp Act 
opposed besides Americans f 

Where were 342 chesU of lea 
destroyed 7 
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What Briijsh reoeraJ arrived off 
Bandy Hook in June, ^76 1 

yfnai battle was probably more 
disaatroiis to the Auiericaus, than 
•u V other ? 

Who were called ragamu/JituT 

On what occasion, aid Congress 
remove from Philadelphia to Bal- 
timore ? 

What pretended rig[fat of Parlia- 
ment did Pitt deny ? 

What American port did the 
British first shut up ? 

For whai, is Lexington in Ms. 
distinguished ? 

In lyhat year, was Bunker Hill 
batUe ? 

Who often accused the colonists 
of desiring aud seeking indepen- 
dence? 

. With what fort, did the Ameri- 
cans lose 2600 men ? 

What articles did Franklin sub- 
mit to Congress in 1775 1 

Who was Gen. Stark ? 

Who was Col. Wilkinson 1 

To what country, did the colo- 
nists often give the namc^ home T 

With how many pounds, did 
kine George say, he would begin to 
build bis jMdace ? 

ila what year, did the Boston 
Port Bill tako effect 7 

For What, is Concord in Ms. 
most distinguished 7 

In what year, did the Americans 
take Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point T 

Where did the colonists fieht to 
obtain redress of grievances f 

Who was Col. Patterson T 

Where was Washington wonder- 
ftilly favored by two providential 
events? 

For what, is Bennington disUn- 
ifuished ? 

Whose lovalty was praised by 
Gov. Pownaf? 

For what, was the year 1765 
most distinguished ? 

MThat British statesni&ii inspired 
fta Americans with confidence in 



their cause, and emboldened thea 
to oppose British tvranny ? 

Who was Gten. Warren ? 

To what office, was Washingtoa 
appointed in 1775 ? 

Who perfidiouslv refused, to let 
the Boston patriots leave the town t 

Who told Col. Patterson, that 
the Americans needed no panion f 

What two battles may be consid- 
ered, in some sense, as one event t 

What outrara did the British 
commit at Danoury in '77 ? 

What small, but most important 
battle, was fought Aug. 16, 1777 ? 

First king of England, who bad 
belonged to Hanover ? 

Who was Charles Townsend ? 

For what, was the year 1766 
most distinguished ? 

What order did the British min- 
istry reauire die Ms. assembly, to 
rescind 7 

Who was Gage ? 

Where was Gen. Warren killed t 

By whom, was Washington ap- 
pointed generalissimo 7 

Where did Adams say, that in* 
dependence was bom 7 

What counterbalanced the dis* 
aster of Brooklyn 7 

For what, is Elkton distinguish- 
ed 7 — Who was Col. Warner 7 

What most important event took 
phice Oct, 17, "77 7 

Who made a miffhty speech a 
gainst the Writs of Assistance f 

Who was Col. Barre 7 - 

For what, was the year 1767 
most distinguished ? 

Who was Capt. Preston 7 

In what year, was the tea de* 
stroyed at Boston 7 

What general first fell in our 
revolutionary army 7 

Where waS' Gen. Montgomery 
killed 7 

What battle was fought soon aA 
ter Howe landed at Elkton 7 

Who was Col. Breyman 7 

To whom^ did Congress award a 
gold medal m T? 7 
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Name of a law, (hat laid a duty 
•|MMi clayed sugar, &c. t 

Who was George Grenville T 

For what, was the year 1768 
most distinguished ? 

For what, was the year 1T70 
Boost distinguished ? 

Who was Col. Leslie ? 

Wjbo was Maj. Pttcairn .T 

Wnat town near Boston, was 
burnt in 1775 7 

* Who was Dunmore ? 

In what battle, did the Americans 
lose nearly 3000 men 7 ^ 

Who took Ticonderoga in T? T^ 

Who sent Baum, to seize some 
stores at Bennington ? 

Who contended, that representa- 
tion should be united with taxa- 
tion T 

Who wrote to Air. Thompson, 
that the sun of liberty was set ? 

Who was Dennis l>e Berdl ? 

For what, was the year 1773 
roost distinguished T 

Who was Dr^ Barnard 7 

Who was Lord Percy 7 

Who desired the colonies to 
form constitutions of government 
in '76 7 

In what fort, was Col. Magaw 
eaptured 7 

Who evacuated Ticonderoga in 
July, '77 7 

Harbinger of the Stamp Act 7 

In opposing what British Act, 
did Ya. take Uie lead 7 

What colony sent a most impor- 
tant Circular to the rest in 1768 7 

For what, was the year 1774 
mo^ distinjguished 7 

Who said, the Americans were 
eowards by nature 7 

In what year, did Washington 
lake the command at Cam- 
bridee 7 

JIfention some of the most impor- 
tant events of 15. 

Who was Richard Henry Lee 7 

What island a little S. of N. Y. 
contains about 100 square miles 7 

Where did Washmgton retreat 
fei 17767 



Who commanded the northern 
British army in T? 7 

What event induced the f*renck 
to acknowledge our independence, 
and form a treaty with us 7 

Whom did Mr. Jefferson consid- 
er the greatest orator, that ever 
lived 7 

What circular was exceediniriy 
grievous to the British ministry? 

Who was Col. Grant 7 

Of what skirmish, did the Pro- 
vincial Congress of Ms. send a par- 
ticular account to England 7 

For what purpose were Dorches- 
ter Heights fortified in 76 7 

Who was John Haueock 7 

Important battle, fought Aug. 
27.17767 

Who panned Washington thro* 
N.J.7 

Who was Col. Rawle 7 

What army did Gen. Schuyler 
command in the summer of Tf 7 

What general was four years 
older than Washington 7 

AVhat army did Gates capture 7 

Office of Jasper Mauduit'7 

Whom did Mr. Adams consider 
the greatest orator he ever heard 7 

What was the Boston Massacre 7 

What evil did Dr. Barnard prob- 
ably prevent, at the draw-bridge 
between Salem and Danvers 7 

In what year, did the British 
army evacuate Boston 7 

Who was Mr. Jefferson 7 

Former name of White Hall 7 

Who was Burgoyne 7 

On which side of the Hudson, 
was Fort Edward 7 

To whom, did Burgoyne surren- 
der 7 

Who was chosen into the Ya. 
Assembly, to oppose the S,tamp 
Act 7 

In what year, was the Boston 
Massacre 7 

What were soldiers called, who 
were prepared to march at a min- 
ute's warning? 

What oth^r names are sometimes 
given to the battle of Brooklyn 7 
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What army was quartered at 
Morristown ia 1777 ? 

Who was Col. Baum T 

What importaut battles were 
fought near the Hudsoa, in Sept. 
«B<rOct.'77? 

What victory seemed to turn the 
tide ofprosperity in our favor;, in 



CHAPTER LVI.— p. 191. • 

Valley Fdhge, Evacuation of 
PkUadelphia. Battle of Mon- 
motUh. VEttaiiiff Capture 
of Savannah, Campaign of 
'79. Capture of Stony Point, 
Paper money. Robert Mor- 



Where did the British take win- 
ter Quarters ai the close of T7 ? 

What benefit did Howe derive 
from all the toils and victories of 
the preceding campaign ? Excel- 
lent winter quarters for his army. 

Where did the Americans take 
winter Quarters I 

On what river ? 

How far from Phil, t SO miles. 

Which way 7 N. W. 

Number of the army? About 
17AK). 

Of what, did their encampment 
consist 1 

By whom built 1 Themselves. 

Of what, were they soon in dan- 
ger? 

Where did the inhabitants con- 
ceal their provisions f 

Hoinr much had bills of credit 
fallen in value T 

Meaning of bUls of credit t Bills 
of paper money, somewhat like 
(he present bank bills, which had 
been issued by Congress. 

Why did they depreciate 7 They 
eoold not be exchanged for specie, 
tt bank bills can^ and it was fear- 



ed, that Congress would never be 
able to redeem them. 

Meaning of specie J 

Of what other necessaries, were 
the soldiers almost destitute 7 

How great was their want of 
linen 7 Few had more than one 
shirt, many, only the moiety of 
one ; and some, none at all. • 

Upon what did they lodge 7 
Some upon straw ; but the greater 
part, upon the ground. 

Influence of their condition up 
^ health and life? Extremely 
pernicious. 

What does Botta say of their 
hospital ? It ** resembled more a 
receptacle for the dying, than a 
refuge for the sick." 

What part of the army were fit 
for service, during the winter? 
Generally, about one third. 

What does Botta say of the man- 
ner, in which the army bore their 
trials 7 " They exhibited such ex- 
amples of constancy and resigna- 
tion, as we should not dare to pro-» 
nounce ever to have been equalled 
by other nations." 

How was Washin^on affected 7 
He acknowledged his trials to be 
greater than they had been before. 

Why 7 He felt most keenly for 
his poor, ragged, naked, hungry, 
shivering, languishing, dyin^ sol- 
diers, whom he coula not relieve. 

What greatly aggravated these 
trials? Some blamed him, and 
wished him removed from his of* 
fice. 

How did he bear his trials? 
Most magnanimously. 

What would have been the re- 
sult, if the British had attacked 
Washington in this condition ? It 
probably would have been fatal to 
our army ; and perhaps to our in- 
dependence. 

What prevented 7 In his com- 
fortable winter quarters, Hows 
seems to have been too supine and 
indolent to discover and impror« 
his advantage. 
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YfhaX inference may be drawn 
reftpeetin^ the capture of Pbiladel- 
2^ia? It was probably the salva- 
tion of our army, if not of our 
country. 

What humorous remark has 
been made upon this Kubiectt 
That Philadelphia took Howe, 
rather than Howe Philadelphia. 

Who soon succeeded Howe, as 
commander of the British? Sir 
Henrv Clinton. 

4 What resolution was formed 
in England/ on our alliance with 
France T 

Why 1 The ministers probably 
feared, that by the aid of the 
French fleet, Washington would 
treat Clinton, as Gates bad treated 
Burffoyne. 

Where did the English wish to 
concentrate their forces ? 

In what month, did the British 
evacuate Philadelphia 1 

How long had they occupied it t 

Which did the hostile troops oe- 
enpy longest, Boston or Philadel- 
phia f •^liow much ? 

Who pursued the British in tlieir 
retreat tnrough N. J. ? 

How long aAer they had pur- 
sued him through the same state T 

Where did Uiey come to a bat- 
Ue? 

How far from Philadelphia T 

In what place, very near Mon- 
mouth, was the principal part of 
the battle ? Freehold. 

Wbich way is Freehold from 
Phil, t — from N.Y.? 

To which, nearest t 

Who commanded the Ameri- 
cans 7 •— the British T Clinton. 

Which had the advantage ? 

Why did not Washington renew 
the battle the next day ? 

^ What naval commander eon- 
dneted a French force to R. 1. 1 

In what year T ¥778. 

How long had the Island of R. I. 
been in possession of the British 1 

How many ships of war had D' 
Estaing^f 

U 



What British admiral foOowed 
D'Estaing to R. I. 7 

Conduct of D'Estaing, upon the 
approach of Howe T 

What separated the fleets, and 
prevented a battle ? 

Where did D'Estaing go for re- 
pairs? 

Why were the Americans mack 
displeased with him for going to 
Boston f They wished him to re- 
pair at Newport, and aid in deliv- 
ering the Island from the British. 

What aid did D'Estaing afford 
the Americans 7 None except per- 
haps frightening the British from 
Philademhia and from R. I. by the 
terror ofhis name. 

$ In what year, did the Southern 
States become the principal seat of 
the war 7 In 1778. 

Why did the British choose to 
carry the war into those states? 
They supposed, it would be easier 
to subdue them. 

Wh}' 7 On account of tlie great- 
er munber of slaves and of royalists, 
and because the southern people 
were considered less martial. 

Why did they not begin with the 
Southern States 7 Because, they 
considered Ms. as the principal of- 
fender, and supposed, that when 
they had perfofmed the easy task 
of crushing rebellion there, the rest 
would^ submit. 

What was the result? Thev 
found the people of Ms. "exceed' 
ingly unmanageable f** and all the 
otber colonies disposed to take part 
with them. 

^ Which of the Southern States 
was marked as the first object of 
attack in '78 7 — Why? 

In what part of Ga. is Savannah ? 

On what river 7 

What states does the Savannah 
divide 7 

'•"♦h what effect, did Colonel 
Campt>ell attack Savannah ? 

In what month 7 Dec. 

Meaning of Savannah ? 

Who attempted to defend S. f 
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Vhuch partv kMt fi90 ia kUled 
Kud wouna^d 1 The Americaui. 
6 Character of the campaign of 

Chief aim of the British ialSI 

"By what motives, were they ac- 
tuated ? Revenge, on account of 
the French alliance, and a wish to 
terrify the people into submission, 
or to prevent their being useful to 
the French in time to come. 

In what states, were their most 
dreadful depredations 7 

What city in Ct. was plundered ? 

What towns were burnt ? 

For whose remarkable escape is 
Horse Neck memorable 7 

From whom 7 — How 7 

In what town is Horse Neck? 
Greenwich. 

In what part of Ct. is Greenwich 7 

& Which party made the feeblest 
efforts in '79 7 

Their most important enter{>rise 7 

On what river, is Stony Point 7 

Which side 7 W. 

How situated with regard to W. 
Point? ]2 miles below. 

Who conducted the attack 7 

With what effect 7 

What imparted new effulgence 
to the victory 7 

What rendered this effulgence 
the more striking 7 

What other expedition did the 
Americans execute in '79 7 

Who conducted it 7 

With what effect 7 

First cause mentioned of our in- 
activity in '79 7 

A much more powerful cause 7 

Why was it impolitic, to tax the 
people at the time, with the ex- 
penses of the war 7 Taxation was 
the cause of the war. 

Only expedient, in the power of 
Congress f The emission of bills 
of credit. 

In what year, did Consjess be- 
gin to issue bills of credit 7 

In what time, did the bills begin 
to depreciate 7 18 months. 

What conduct of the ^ritish 



tended to sink the value of the 
continental currency 7 

How great was finally the depr<»- 
ciation of paper money 7 

What were some of the evils a- 
rising from this depreciation 7 Ex- 
treme injustice, difficulty of recruit- 
ing and supporting the army $ and 
the discontent of the officers and 
soldiers. . 

What reflects the highest honor 
upon Washington 7 

^ Who apparently saved the 
country from tlie rum, threatened 
by the depreciation of paper mon- 
ey 7 Robert Morris. 

How 7 By the most skilful and 
vigorous measures as treasurer, 
and by employing or pledgptng his 
own vast property, to raise the 
public credit. 

Give some account of Robert 
Morris. He was a naiive of En^> 
land, a very opulent merchant in 
Philadelphia, and one of the patri> 
ots, who signed the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Wnat does Botta say of our ob- 
ligation to Morris 7 " The Ameri- 
cans owed, and still owe, as much 
acknowledgment to the financial 
operations of Robert Morris, as 
to the negotiations of Benjamin 
Franklin, or even to the arms of 
George Washington." 



CHAPTER JLVIL—p. 198. 

Capture of Charleston. JF*m» 
male patriotitm. KmphafMsen 
in N. J, Wiaskington at JHor^ 
ristOTtm. Arrival of 6000 
Frenchmen. TVeason of Ar^ 
nold. Mctfor Andre. Story 
o/Champe. 

For what object, did Clinton 
sail toward the south in Dec. 'TS t 
With how many men 7 
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Of whom, did the v consist 7 Ka- 
g^Iish, Hessians, and. loyalists. 

Which is nearest N. Y. Savan- 
nah or Charleston 7 
' Why did Clinton's fleet sail so 
much farther thsui was necessary 7 
I He probably ordered, that in case 
I of dispersion, they should collect at 
I Savannah. 

Was S. then in possessim of the 
British, or Americans 7 

What dispersed them 7 A terri- 
ble tempest. 

Effect upon the horses on board 7 
It destroyed most of them. 

Whom had Clinton invested 
with the commauid, at N. Y. 7 

In what year, did he attack 
Charleston 7 — month 7 

How long after its first settle- 
ment? 

Who then commanded the Amer- 
icans in the south 7 
Who was Gov. of S. C. 7 
Whose batteries soon attained a 
niperiority 7 

In what month, was Charleston 
taken? 
I After how long a siege? 4Q 
i days. 

I which was the largest, when 
captured, Burgoyne^s army or 
Lincoln's 7 

i NoTi G. G. 

Patriotic ladita of 8. C. PhUa- 
ddphiay S^. 

The following Note is taken prin- 
cipally from Botta. 

"Amidst the general desolation, 
the women of- Carolina e;(hibiled 
an example of more than masculine 
fortitude. They displayed so ar- 
dent, so rare a love of country, that 
scarcely could there be found in an- 
cient or modem history, an instance 
more worthy to excite surprise and 
admiration. Far from being of- 
fended at the name of rebel ladies, 
they esteemed it a title of distinc- 
tion and glory. Instead of showing 
themselves in assemblies, the seat 



To what city, did Clmtoa soob 
return? 

Under whom, did Clinton leave 
4000 men 7 

Succeeding fate of S. C. 7 Al- 
most the whole state appeared to 
be conquered. 

Why were British garrisons pla- 
ced in diflerent parts of S. C. 7 

^From what, had Clinton re- 
leased the Carolinian prisoners 
of 'war 7 From the obligations of 
their parole. 

Meaning of parole ? A promise 
ffiven by a prisoner of war, when 
he has leave to depart from custo- 
dy, that he will return at the time 
appointed, unless discharged. 

Why had Clinton granted them 
thiis indulgence? That he migh* 
employ them in his own service. 

What did the Carolinians saj, 
when reauired to fight against their 
country 1 If we must resume ainjs, 
let us rather fight for America and 
our friends, than for England and 
strangers. 

Conduct of many of these patri- 
ots 7 They passed clandestinely 
into N. C. and joined tlie American 
troops. 

^ What noble example did many 
females of S. C. then exhibit 7 f 

of joy and brilliant pleasures, they 
repaired on board ships, they de- 
scended into dungeons, where their 
husbands, children and friends were 
in confinement ; they carried them 
consoladons and encouragements. 
* Summon your magnanimity,' they 
said ; ' yield not to the fury of ty- 
rants ; hesitate not, to* prefer pris- 
ons to infamy, death to servitude. 
America has fixed her eyes on her 
beloved defenders ; you will reap^ 
doubt it not, the frait of your sui- 
ferings ; they will produce liberty, 
that parent of all blessings ; they 
will shelter her forever from the as* 
sanlts of the British banditti. You 
are the martyrs of a cause the most 
gratcfij] to Heaven, and sacred fot 
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What name was given them T 

How did they regard it ? 

What did they carry to their bos- 
tends and friends in dungeons t 

What did many of them unpart 
to their wavering husbands ? 

To what, did the English con- 
demn the most zealous of these fe- 



What did they do, when reduced 
to indigence 7 



men.' By such words, these gen- 
erous women mitigated the mise- 
ries of the unhappy prisoners. They 
would never appear at the balls or 
routs, that were given by the vic- 
tors } those, who consented to at- 
tend ihem, were instantly despised, 
and dropped by all the others. The 
moment an American officer arriv- 
ed at Charleston as prisoner of war. 
they sought him out, and loadea 
him with attention and civilities. 
They often assembled in the most 
retired parts of their houses, to de- 
plore, without restraint, the misfor- 
tunes of their country. Many of 
them imparted their noble spirit to 
their hesitating and wavering hus- 
bands; they determined them to 
profer a rigorous exHe to their in- 
terest and to the sweets of life. — 
Exasperated at their constancy, the 
English condemned the most zeal- 
ous to banishment and confiscation. 
In biddinj? a last farewell to their 
fathers, tneir children, their broth- 
ers, their husbands, these hero- 
ines, far from betraying the least 
mark of weakness, which in men 
mig^t have been excused, exhorted 
them to arm themselves with inlre- 
piditv. They conjured them, not 
to 'allow fortune to vanquish them, 
nor to suffer the love tliey bore their 
families, to render them unmindful 
of all they owed their country. — 
When comprehended, soon after, 
in the general decree of banish- 
ment, issued against the partisans 
of liberty, they abandoned whh the 
)^rmnes8, their natal soil. A 



What glorioos result is to be im- 
puted principally to their heroism T 

What ladies formed a society, to 
raise funds for the use of the state 1. 

Who was at their head 7 

What did thev do, besides con- 
tributing themselves 7 

With what success 7 

To what, was the m<Hiey to be 
applied f* 

Who imitated their example 7 

supernatural alacrit v seemed to an- 
imate them, when tfiey accompani- 
ed their husbands into distant coun- 
tries, and even when immured wlih 
them in the fetid ships, mto which 
they were inhumanly crowded. — 
Reduced to the most frightful indi- 
gence, thev were seen to beg bread 
lor themselves and families. Among 
those who were nurtured in the lap 
of opulence, many passed suddenly 
from the most dehcate and the most 
elegant style of living, to the rudest 
toils, and to tlie humblest services. 
But humiliation could not triumph 
over their resolution and cheerful' 
ness. Their example was a sup- 
port to their companions in niisfor< 
tune. To this heroism of the wo< 
men of Carolina, it is principallj 
to be imputed, that tlie love, aiu 
even the name of nberty, were no 
totally extinguished in the southen 
provinces. The English hence be 
gan to be sensible, 4hal their tri 
umph was still far from secure. - 
For, in every affair of public intei 
est, the general opinion never mai 
ifests itself with more energy, tha 
when women take part in it, wij 
all the life of their imagination." 

Not far from the same time. U 
rnost laudable and effectual exe 
tions were made, to aid the pub! 
funds, and to reward and encouraj 
the soldiers. 

"The ladies of Philadelphi 
animated by the most ardent pat 
otism, formed a society, and plac 
at their bead, Mrs. Wasbtn^on 
wife worthy of such a husband* 
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^Wilh wbom, did the spirit of 
freedom still remain in S. C. f 

What American soon fi;ained 
great advantages over the £iirlish 
Si S. C. ? 

To what state, did Sumpter be- 
JoDir? S.C. 

Through what states^ was an ar- 
my advancing to the aid of S. C. 1 

Who was conducting it 7 Tlie 
Baron de Kalb. 

fiy whom, was he soon supersed- 
ed 7 Gen. Gates. 

Why t De Kalb was a stranger, 
and tlie troops had much more con- 
fidence in the hero of Saratoga. 

How large was Gates's army, 
when it approached S. C. 7 

Where was there a great battle 
Auf . 16 7 

Which way is Camden from 
Charleston 7 N. N. W.— How 
fart , 

Who commanded tlie British? 
Cornwallis. 

On which side, Mras victory 7 

Occasion of this dreadful de- 
feat? 

Whole loss of the Americans 7 
2000. 

Distinguished German, who fell 
in the battle of Camden 7 

Effect of this defeat, upon our 
affairs? 

When did our prospects begin 
to brifffaten 7 

$ Conduct of Kniphausen. m 
N.J. in 1780? 

What j^reatly added to these ca- 
lamities m N. J. ? 

Where had Washing^ton en- 
camped the preceding winter 7 

What name was given to that 
winter ? 

What appalling prospect was of- 

Afler having subscribed for the use 
of the state to the extent of their 
means, they went from house to^ 
house, to sUmulate the liberality of 
the citizens iniavorof the republic. 
Their zeal was not sterile. They 
collected. iBfg* waa, which they 



ten before him, during the hard 
winter f 

By what, did American patri- 
ots seem to gain strength under 
these trials 7 

^ How many men arrived from 
France, for our aid in 1780 7 

Under what commander 7 

Why were the French, for some 
time, prevented from co-operating 
with the Americans 7 

^ Who solicited and obtained 
the command of West Point in '80 7 

On what river 7 •— Which side 7 
How far from N. Y. ? 

With whom, did Arnold nego- 
tiate, to deliver up West Point f 

What induced Arnold to turn 
traitor? Probably the puiiisfa> 
meut and disgrace, which ne had 
incurred. 

What punishment had he re 
ceiyed? Washington reprimand* 
ed him by order of a court mar- 
tial. 

Of what crime, had Arnold 
been convicted ? Peculation. 

Meaning of peculation? 

What had tempted him to this 
crime ? Pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, occasioned by excessive lux- 
ury. 

Where? In Philadelphia. 

In what office 7 He was com- 
mander of the American forces. 

When 7 When P. was evacu- 
ated by the British. 

What British agent negotiated 
with Arnold about deliver'mg up 
West Point 7 

Military rank of Andre ? 

What is he generally called? 
Major Andre. 

Character of Andre 7 

To what place, was Andre con- 
lodged in the {Hiblic chest, to be 
used in bounties to such soldiers, as 
should merit them, and in augmen- 
tation of pay to all. They were 
imitated witn enthusiasm by the la 
dies of the other states." 
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ve3red, in order to hold correspond- 
ence with Arnold ? — How f 

How did Andre attempt to re> 
turn to N. Y. sAer be had had an 
interview with Arnold on shore f 

What name did he assume 1 

Where was he arrested 7 

On which side of the Hudson f E. 

What plains are verj^ near to 
Tarrylown f White Plains. 

Wtiat officer did he declare liim- 
sdftobef 

What did he oflTer them, to re- 
lease him ? — With what effect ? 

To whom, did they conduct 
himf 

To whom, did Jameson impru- 
detitlj permit Andre to write f 

How did Arnold escape ? 

In what city, did he take ref- 
uge? 

Who appointed a court martial, 
to try Andre T 

President of the court 7 

What did the court pronounce 
Andre to be 7 

To what punishment, did they 
condemn him 7 

What British officer made the 
^ utmost eflbrts to save him 7 

What request, did Andre make 
to Washington 7 

Why did Andre wish to be. shot, 
rather than banged 7 

How did Washington's feelings 
urge him to treat Andre's re- 
quest f 

What induced him to deny it T 

In what month, was Andre exe- 
cuted 7 ~~ How long ago 7 

By whom, lamented 7 

W bat reward did Conmst be- 
stow upon Paulding, Wilnams and 
Van Wert 7 

What office did Clinton bestow 
upon Arnold 7 

How much money f 

For what, was Arnold willing to 
sell his honor and his country 7 

§ How did W. hope to render it 
consistent to spare Andre 7 

Who engaged in this eateiprise 7 

Of what state 7 



In what manner, did Champef 
leave the army 7 - 

How long did be start,, before 
his pun;uer» 7 

How did he escape, when be ar- 
rived at the river 7 

How was he treated by Clinton 7 

To whom, did Clinton recom- 
mend Champe 7 

Into whose legion, did he enlist 7 

What frustrated (his enterprise 7 

Where did Champe desert firom 
the British army 7 

Who granted Cham|>e a dis- 
charge from the American ser- 
vice! 

Why 7 



CHAPTER LVin.-.p.210. 

Mutiny of the Pa. troops. Battle 
of Lowpens. Battle of Gtdlford 
C H. Second battle of Camden. 
Battle ofEutaw Sprhigs. Char^ 
acler of Oen. Greene. Capture 
of Cormoallis. Clote ofUie war. 

What event was most afflicting 
to Washington, in *81 7 —Where 7 

How many revolted 7 ^ 

Cause of uiis mutiny 7 

From whose immediate com- 
mand, did they revolt 7 

What did they say. when Wayne 
menaced them with nis pistol 7 

What did they say, they would 
do if the enemy should then come 
out7 ' 

To what place, did they with- 
draw? 

Who ^ent ag^ents, to invite them 
to Join the British? 

How did the mutineers treat the 
offers of the enemy 7 — • the agents 7 

Who examined the grievaocet 
of the mutineers ? 

Consequence of redreta f 



t ProDouneed S^tmp, 
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What beoame of the British 
ageuu 1 They were delivered up 
to tte Committee^ and hanged. 

WhsU Was the issue of a mutiny 
among the N. J. troops, soon af- 
Mf T It was immedlatety quelled 
by Washington. 

^ In what Southern State, did 
Arnold commit most outrageous 
depredations t i 

By what squadron, were they 
checked? 

^ Who superseded Gates, after 
the battle of Camden ? 

Why? Probably because he 
was defeated, at Camden. 
Number of the anhy t 
^ Where did Greene send Gen. 
Morean? 

What state was Comwallis near- 
ly prepared to invade t 

Whom did Comwallis send, to 
attack Morgan ? 

MThere did they come to a bat- 
def 

Where is Cowpens 7 Near the 
N. W. comer of S.C. 
On which side, was victory ? 
Character of this victory t Prob- 
ably no other was ever at once, so 
disgraceful and disastrous to the 
British— so glorious and beneficial 
to the Americans. 

To what mad result, was it 
most powerfullv conducive? To 
crush Comwallis, and end the 
war. 

In what month and year, was 
the battle of Cowpens 7 

$ W^ho marched in pursuit of 
Morgan, after the battle of Cow- 
pens 7 

What measure did Greene adopt 
to prevent the destraction of Mor- 
gan. by Comwallis ? 

Where was this junction effect- 
ed? 

In what state, is Guilford Court 
House? N.a 

In what part 7 The northern 
central. 

How situated with regard to 
Hillsborough 7 About 30 m. W. 



Wh^ state did Graene then en- 
ter? 

Whom did Comwallis invite to 
join him at Hillsboroush 7 

With what success f 

Between what commanders, was 
the batUe of Guilford C. H. ? 

Which was victorious 7 

Effect of this battle? It im- 
proved the condition of Greene. 

^ What was the grand object of 
Greene, after the battle of G. C. 7 
To re-conquer Carolina. 

What strong post did he deter- 
mine next to attack 7 
- Who then commanded at C. 7 

Issue of the second battle of C. 7 

To what cause, was the result 
favorable 7 

^ What were the only two posts 
that were held in 8. C. by the Brit- 
ish, soon after tne second batUe of 
Camden? 

How is the place, called Ninety 
SiXf situated with regard to 
Charleston 7 

Which way from Augusta 7 N. 

Issue of Greene's attempt to 
take Ninety Six 7 

Where did some of Greene's 
friends then advise him to retreat 7 
ToVa. 

What did he reply 7 "I will re- 
cover the country, or die in the at- 
tempt." 

What post did Lord Rawdon 
soon evacuate 7 

Where did his army encamp, as 
he retired to Charleston 7 

Where are Eutaw Springs 7 
Near the great bend in Santee 
river, about 50 miles N. N. W. of 
Charleston ? 

Between what commanders, was 
the battle of Eutaw Springs 7 Gen 
Greene and Co). Stewart. 

Which had the advantage 7 G. 

How much superior was the loss 
of Stewart 7 

Where did the British retire 7. 

With what, did Congress pre- 
sent Greene 7 

What citizen of Charleston hat 
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a hif4i encomium of Gen. 
i1 Dr. 



Ureene 1 Dr. Ramsay .f 

Of wbat| does Ramaay say his- 
tory affords but few iosiances ? 

How did Greene open and close 
the southern campaign ? 

How did his enemies find him, 
aAcr defeat ? 

To whose advantage,, did all his 
battles result 1 

How high should he be ranked 
among our revolutionary heroea? 
Prohaoly next to Washington. 

Where was Greene bom? In 
Warwick, R. I.— When? 1740 
or 41. 

How old was he, when he so glo- 
riously finished his campaign t 

^ In whose charge, did Comwat- 
lis leave S. C. after the battle of 
Guilford t 

To what plaee, did Comwallis 
then march 7 

Which way is Petersburg from 
Richmond ? — from York t 

On what river 7 

In what month, did he urive 7 

How larse was his army 7 

What did he fondly anUcipate 7 

What French general was then 
m that region 7 • 

Why did Fayette avoid a battle 7 

t Dr. Ramsay's encomium upon 
Greene, deserves to be perpetu- 
ated. "Thus ended," says he, 
'* the campaign of 1781 » in S. C. 
At its commencement, the British 
were in force all over the state. At 
its- close, they durst not, but with 
great precaution, venture 20 miles 
fron> Charleston. History affords 
but few instances of commanders, 
who have achieved so much with 
equal means, as was done by Gen. 
Greene, in the short space of a 
twelvemonth. He opened the cam- 
paign with gloomy prospects ; but 
closed it with glory. His unpaid 
and half naked army had to con- 
tend with veteran soldiers, supplied 
]5* every thing, that the wealth 
•f 3ntain, or the plunder of Caro- 
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What did he display in all his 
manoeuvres 7 

$ What great plan did Washing- 
ton and otbers form at Wethers^ 
field, in '81 7 

What troops soon joined Wasb- 

lon 7 — Where 7 
^or what, were all things appar- 
ently preparing 7 

Who was expected eoaa to ar- 
rive with a French fleet 7— Where T 

What reinforcement had ClmtoB 
recently received 7 3000 men. 

From what places, had W. not 
received theexpectecl quota of mi- 
litia 7 N. Endand and N. J. 

What plan did W. adopt, instead 
of that of attacking N. Y. 7 

To what place, had Comw^Ilit 
retired 7 

Near the mouth of what river 7 

In what state 7 

Which way from Baltimore and 
Auburn 7 

What, did C. think, was W.'s 
object in marching towards Va. 7 

What forces accompanied Count 
de Grasse? 28 ships and 3000 
troops. 

Where is Gloucester Point? 

By what forces, was Gloucester 
then occupied 7 

lina, could procure. Under all 
these disadvantages, he compelled 
superior numbers to retire from the 
extremity of the state, and confine 
themselves in the capital and its 
vicinity. Had not his mind been 
of the firmest texture, he would 
have been discouraged. But his 
enemies found him as formidable 
on the evening of a defeat as on 
the rooming after a victory." In 
another place. Dr. R. remarks, 
** Though Congress was unable to 
forward either men or money, for 
the relief of the Southern States, 
they did what was equivaleiit 
They sent them a general, wh^se 
head was a council, and whose 
military talents were equal to a r» 
ittforcement." 
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In what year, did ComwalUs 
saireoder ? — Month aod day 1 

How many yean and dayi after 
fiiiiif03Piw7 

How much larger was the army 
ofCorawalligt 

What else rendered the eaptme 
much greater than that of Sarato- 
faf The seamen, shipping and 
military stores, that were taken. 

Who TOceiTed the sobmission of 
the royal army ? 

WMfe had Lincoln been cap- 
tured ? — How long before ? ^ 
Of what vicissitudes, did this 
scene afford an affecting instance f 
What object was every eye 
tamed to discover t 
Why did he not appear T 
Who was then the representative 
«f Cprawallis ? 
Amount of the besieging army T 
$ How soon after the capture of 
C. did Clinton appear in view ? 
With what reinforcement ? 
What did Clinton, do, when he 
heard, that Comwallis was taken ? 
What did Comwallis mtimate to 
diaton as the cause of his fall 7 

Why did not Clinton attack the 
Frencn fleet ? His force was infe- 
rior, and be probably wished to 
hasten baek, to defend N. Y. 

How were the Americans a£^t- 
ed with the capture of Comwal- 
lis? 

Whose names resemded every 
where t 

Who particularly expressed their 
thanks to officers and soldiers ? 

What did Congress present to 
Washington ? Two captured stan- 
dards. — To Rochambeau ? Two 
field-pieces. 

Who was then Gov. of Va.t 
Tbonias Nelson. 

What noble services did he per- 
form 7 At the head of his militia, 
he aided in carrying on the whole 
sieee, and exerted himself to ftir- 
nisn the army with supplies. 

For what purpose, did Congress 
walk to church m procession f 
13 



wof what purpose, end Congtess 
sa apart Dec. 18. 1781 7 

^ What expeoition did CUnteo 
plan, to diveit some of the Ameri- 
cans from Yorktown 7 

Who conducted this expedilbn T 

Native state of Arnold 7 

By what, was this expeditiov 
sicnalized 7 

What forts were then taken 7 

On what river 7 

Who, for a tune, vm bravdy 
defended Fort €hriswold 7 

What did Ledyard say to a Brit 
ish officer, who inquired who com 
manded tne Fort 7 

How did the officer treat him T 

What scene succeeded 7 

In what town, is Fort Griswold 7 
Groion. 

What induced the British to per- 
petrate such horrid cruelties upon 
the Amerieans 7 Some wishea to 
terrify the people into submission $ 
others thowight the rebels were 
Such execrable miscreants, that no 
treatment could be too oad for 
them. 

By what means, was a gieat 
part of New-London destroyed 7 

Did the Americans retaliate the 
cruelties pf the English 7 Rarely, 
if ever. 

How did Gates treat Burgovne, 
when he surrendered his sword 7 

How were the prisoners at York- 
town treated 7 With much kind- 
ness and attrition, especially by 
the French. 

$ What event maybe considered 
as substantially closmg the war 7 

What important posts did the 
British still retain 7 

What indicated the continuance 
of the war, after the fall of Com- 
wallis 7 

Where did De Grasse go 7 

In what state, did Rochambean 
winter 7 

Where did the Americans go 7 

$ What most important resola* 
tion was taken by Pariiameal. 
March 4,1782 7 
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Who npeneded aioton at N. 

r.f ^ 

Wlwt nistructioo was given to 
Carleton 7 

Why did Congress refuse to cor- 
respond wilh Carleton 7 

ror what purpose, did the French 
Court wish Congress to appoint 



,Who were appointed 7 

Whom did the British appoint 7 

Where did thev meet 7 

In what month and year, were 
the provisional articles signed 7 — 
the definitive treaty 7 

From what time, had there been 
no hostility 7 

On what day, month and year, 
was the cessation of hostilities pro- 
claimed to our arm V 7 

How long after tneir commence- 
ment at Leiington 7 

Three posts, last evacuated by 
the British 7 

About how long, had the Britp 
ish had possession of N. Y. 7 — of 
Savannah 7 — of Charieston 7 

$ In what month, was the Amer- 
ican army disbanded 7 

To whom, did Washington then 
bid an affectionate adieu T 

Wliat, did he say, they had e- 
vinced through the greatest sufier- 
inn7 

Tor whom did he say, they had 
secured innumerable blessings 7 

By what had W.'s officers be- 
come greatly endeared to him 7 

Where did he part with them 7 

What wish did he express for 
them? 

In what manner, did he then 
take leave 7 He successively took 
each one by the hand, with silent 
and tearful sensibility. 

Where did they accompany 
him 7 

How did he express his final 
adieu? By waving his hat, with 
silent weepinr. 

How did they answer 1^ In the 
same manner. 



^ In what noMlb, did W. rangn 

his commissimi 7 



In what plMe, was Congress 
then sitting! At Annapolis in 
Md. 

Whom did he commend to Coa- 
gress? 

To whose protection, did be 
commend the interests of his coun- 
try? 

Who was then president of Con- 
gress 7 Gen. Mimm. 

Of what, did Biifflin express the 
high sense of Congress 7 

To what place, did W. retire 7 

In what stated 

^ Employments of the Ameri- 
cans, at the commencement of the 
wart 

Their character 7 ' 

What control had repressed their 
exertion and enterprise 7 

What soon produced la them, a 
vast expansion of character 7 

With whom, were theyso^ able 
to cope 7 

How did the war afiect their 
morals 7 — local prejudices and 
sectarian prejudices?— religion in 
general? 

What bad princi^es were sown 
m the army by the French 7 

In what, did these produce a se- 
rious declension 7 

What ins^tutions were much 
neglected during the war 7 

From what, did the clergy suf- 
fer? 

What deteriorated their sala- 
ries? 

Effect of the war upon our com 
merce 7 

What became of our shipping 7 

Effect of the war upon our agri- 
culture 7 — manufactures 7 

What is said of the increase of 
population 7 •— Why 7 

Number of people in *84 7 

Effect of the war upon educa- 
tion ? -* Colleges foonded 7 

Probable number of colleges and 
academies at the close ? 
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Most iiilerestuig of modern e- 
veotsT 

What nation can dwell with the 
most satisfaction, upon iU annals ? 



CHAPTER LIX. — p. 228. 

PubHe Debt, Shays's Tiuurrtc- 
Hon, CoruHhttion of U. 8. 

What did the Americans anti- 
cipate, during the revolutionary 
war? 

What civil svstem was found in- 
competent to tiie great objects, for 
wfaicn it was instituted ? 

Amount of the public debts at the 
close of the war ? -~ Expense of the 
war? Jfia5,000,000. 

To whom, was the fofeign debt 
due ? — the domestic 1 

Of what important ability, rela- 
ting to this subject, was Congress 
destitute t 

What was all that Congress 
could do in that case 7 

When was the attention of Con- 
gress drawn to this subject 7 

What did Congress propose to 
tl»e States 7— WiUi what success 7 

What was the consequence 7 

Effect upon certificates of public 
debt? . 

What else showed the necessity 
of changing our political system 7 

Had Congress possessed the 
power, how could they have ap- 
plied a remedy 7 

^ How did Ms. attempt to satis- 
fy the creditors of the state 7 

What was the effect 7 

In what vear 7 

Name or that insurrection 7 

Former offiee of Shays 7 

t Perhaps the constitution is not 
perfectly consistent in stating, that 
**all legislative powers^ nerein 
cranted, shall be vested m a con- 



Where did'ldOO insurgents as- 
semble 7 

What civil proceeding did they 
prevent at Noilhampton 7 

In what other state, was there 
an insurrection a little aller 7 

What measure was adopted in 
Ms. to support Uie judicial courts 7 

What was the issue 7 

When was ihfe insurrection quell- 
ed 7 In the early part of 1787. 

$ For what purpose, did the 
legislature of Va. appoint commis- 
sioners in '86 7 

How many states were repre- 
sented in the convention, proposed 
byVa.7 

Why did thev not i:ome to any 
specific resolutfon 7 

To what city, did they adjourn 7 

What did they recommend to 
the states 7 — With what power 7 

What states then appointed com- 
missioners 7 

Who was chosen president 7 

On what point^ was there little 
difierence or opinion 7 

What was the grand point of 
difficulty 7 

What evil had they morc^ than 
once, reason to fear 7 

Why would that have been an 
evil 7 The old confederation was 
utterly incompetent to the great 
objects of government, and a bet- 
ter constitution was needed to save 
the country from ruin. 

What motion did Dr. Franklin 
introduce at this solemn crisis 7 

What soon after prevailed 7 

What was the result 7 

In what month and year, was 
the federal constitution presented 
to Congress 7 

To whom, did Congress send it 
for consideration 7 

In whomj does the constitution 
vest the legislature power 7 f 

gjress of the U. S. which shall con- 
sist of a senate and house of repre- 
sentatives.'' Had Congress a/2 
legislative powers, then no other 
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Meaamg of UffUlative ? 

Of what branches does Congresf 
consist? 

What are these branches some- 
times called T Houses. 

What other power, besideS'that 
of Congress, is necessary in order 
to the enactment of a law 7 

How does a bill become a law, 
when the president is in favor of 
it? 

How may a bill become a law, 
when the president is against it 7 

^ How oflen are the members of 
the House of Representatives cho- 
sen f 

Age, requisite for this ofiice 1 — 
for a senator T — > for president 7 

Present number of the Senate 7 

For what period, is each senator 
ehosen 7 



body or individual would powess 
any legislative power. But it seems 
certun, thai the constitution does 
vest some ledslative power in the 
president. Trie Congress cannot 
make a law merely by their own 
authority. A bilf or drail of a law, 
eannot become a law, without the 
intervention of presidential power. 
The laws of the U. S. are enacted 
in the following manner. A bill is 
first brought into the House of Rep- 
resentatives, or into the Senate, by 
ope of its members. If apj[>roved 
bv a majoritjr of that branch of 
Congress, it is sent to the other. 
If approved b^ a majority of that 
brancn also, it is sent to the presi- 
de nt for his acceptance or rejection. 
If he signs it, it becomes a law. 
*' Every bill," says the constitution, 
"which shall nave passed the 
House of Representatives and the 
Senate, shall, before it becomes a 
law, be presented to the pres- 
ident of the U. S. If he ap- 
prove, he shall sign it. But if 
not, he shall return it with his ob- 
jections to that house in which it 
shall have on^inated. If after such 
recoosideraiKMi, two thirds of that 
house shall agree to pass the \n\\, 



What proportion onee in two 
years? 

Mention some of the powers of 
Congress. 

Restrictions concerning nobility 7 

In whom, is vested the executive 
power 7 

Meaning of executive power ? 

By whom, are the president and 
vice-president chosen? 

For what period 7 

Mention some of the powers of 
the president. 

§ Of what, does the Judiciary of 
the U. S. consist 7 

Meaning of judiciary ? 

How long do the judges hold 
their offices 7 

What is the only case in which 
trial by iury i^ not allowed to the 
accused? 

it shall be sent together with the ob- 
jections to the other house. — and 
if approved by two thirds of that 
house^ it shall become a law. -» If 
any bill shall not be returned by the 
president within ten days (Sundays 
excepted^ after it shau have been 
presentee! to him, the same shall 
be a law in like manner as if he 
had si^ed it, unless the Congress 
by their adjournment, prevent its 
return 3 in which case it shall not 
be a law." Thus it appears, that 
the signature of the president makes 
a bill to become a law. The act 
of signing is most truly a legislative 
act, and must imply some legislatix'e 
power in the president, and like- 
wise imply, that all legislative 
power is not in Coneress. It is 
true indeed, that Congress, if 
sufficiently agreed, may cause any 
bill to become a law m spite of 
the president ; but still by tneir re- 
consideration and re-enaction, it 
cannot become a law so soon, as 
by his simple signature. Thou^ 
he has by no means the same legis- 
lative power as either house of 
Congress 5 yet probably his legis- 
liltive power is more important, 
than that of any other legislator. 
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^ of Jury f 

^ By how inany statfes, wai the 
eonstttution sood received ? 

What states acceded to it within 
a year or two ailer f 
j £fl*ect of the peace of '89 upon 
' morals? 

I What religious sect was intro- 
duced during this period f 
I Efleet of the peace of ^83 upon 
our commerce 7 

With what country had we then 
the greatest eommercial inter- 
course f 

When did our trade with China 
commenoeT 

Effect of the peaee upon agricul- 
ture t 

What very impoitant article soon 
neeame a staple in the Southern 
States? 

Meaning of Haplef Principal 
article raised or manufactured for 
sale. It is often used as an adjec- 
tive connected with commodity. 

What checked the prorress of our 
manufactures in the sixth period ? 

Population at the close T 

How many colleges were estab- 
lished ia that period f 

Mention some of the difficulties, 
that existed at the close of the war. 

Wbai encomium is passed upon 
the framers of our constitution T 



MUcellanemu Queatumi, 
No. 6, 

For what, is Valley Forge distin- 
guishedT 

Who was IVEstaing f 

Who attacked Charieston, S. G. 
ia April, 1780 T 

Most distinguished American 
traitor? 

For what puipose, did Clinton 
send agents to 1300 mutineers at 
Priacetcuif 



Who was Daniel Shays t 

The capture of which of oor 
great cities, seems to have proved 
h'slily beneficial to ust 

To what part of the country, was 
the principal seal of war removed 
in 1778? 

Who was Major Andre ? 

What American committed 
dreadful depredations in Va. in 
1781 ? 

WhowasCoLLedyaid? 

In what state, was there a great 
insurrection in 1786 ? 

What British general did Phila- 
de^hia capture ? 

What southern city was taken by 
Col. Campbell, Dec. 29, 1778 ? 

Who was General Sumpter f 

For what, is Tarrytown noted ? 

For what, is Cowpens noted ? 

For what, is Camden in S. C. 
memorable 7 

For what purpose, were Adams, 
Franklin, Jay and Lawrence, ap- 
pointed Commissioners 7 

Whom did Clinton succeed as 
commander at Philadelphia ? 

Important fortress, taJcen by Gen. 
Wayne in 1779 7 

Who was De Kalb 7 

For what, is Yorktown noted 7 

On what occasion, was General 
(VHara the representative of Com- 
wallis? 

Which ol our ciUes did the Brit- 
ish occupy nine months 7 

Who was Robert Morris ? 

Who commanded at PhiladeU 
phia, after it was evacuated by the 
British in 1778 7 

Whom did Carleton supersede at 
N.Y. in 17827 

In what state, is Freehold 7 

From what, did Robert Morris 
save this country 7 

What do you recollect of Glou- 
cester Point 7 

What officers of the U. S. ai« 
chosen for two years 7 — for 47 — 
for67 

For what, is Freehold noted 7 

Who attempted to defend 
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ChariesUm afainat Clinton, in 
1780? 

Who was Rochambeau 1 

Who were Paulding^, Williams 
and Van' Wert? 

Who was Count de Grasse 7 

Why did Conj^ress ?ive Rocham- 
beau two field pieces! 

What do you recollect of Fort 
Griswold ? 

What officers of the U. S. are 
chosen by electors, chosen for the 
puroose ? 

What French commander con- 
ducted 18 ships of war to our aid 
in 1778? 

Who lefl 4000 men under Com- 
wallis at Charleston, S. C. in 1780 ? 

Whom did Washington repri- 
mand for peculation ? 

What oistinction did Gen. Lin- 
eoln receive at Yorktown ? 

What event may be considered 
as closing the revolutionary war 7 



CHAPTER LX.— p.S40. 

Commencemefd of Wask»ngton*$ 
admimatnUien. Plan to raise 
public credit. Some account 
of Vt.^War with the Ohio 
Jndiane, 4*c. 

First President under the Feder- 
al Constitution 7 

In what year, was he inaugurat- 
ed?— How? 

What did he solemnly swear or 
affirm to preserve, protect and de- 
fend to the best of his abilities? 
The constitution. 

Meaning of inaugurate t 

Where were public prayers offer- 
ed on the mornmg of nis inaugura- 
tion ? In all the churches. 

On whom, did W. then publicly 
acknowledge his dependence ? 

What most important business 



pressed upon the attention of the 
president and Congress t 
What was to be provided ? 
Meaning of revenue J 
What n^ere to be arranged and 
filled? 

Meaning of dej^rtmentt of goc- 
emment t Certain branches of the 
government, which were to be par- 
ticularly managed . by individuals 
under the president. 

What is meant by filling them ? 
Choosing individuals to penorm the 
duties of each. 

By whom, were these individuals 
nominated 7 Washington. 

By what, was he actuated in pe^ 
forming this duty? A regara to 
the best good 6f the country. 

Who has the power to remove 
such officers 7 

Who was selected for the depart- 
ment of state 7 Mr. Jefierson. 

Duties of this department 7 To 
aid and ad^se the president in per- 
forming his most important duties. 

About how long was the first ses- 
sion of this Congress ? 

For what, did they direct the sec- 
retary of the treasury to pro- 
vide? 

How had the public credit be- 
come exceedingly sunk 7 By va<3t 
quantities of paper money, that had 
been issued by the former Con- 
gress, which they had been unable 
to redeem. 

What journey did W. take, dur- 
inl^ the recess of Congress 7 

With what progre^ and improve- 
ment, was he hignly gratifiea 7 

How was he every where re- 
ceived 7 

^ In what year, comnrtinced the 
second session of this Congress 7 

What three thuigs did Mr.. Ham- 
ilton recommend, to support public 
credit 7 

Which of these was unanimously 
adopted 7 

Fate of the other two 7 

Was the amount of the public 
securities to be paid partly to the 
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original holden, or wholly to those 
who then held them 7 

What is meant by the assump- 
tioii of the State debts f That all 
the debts which individual states 
liad contracted for carrying on the 
war, should be assumed by the U. 
S^ and paid as their own. 

Grand reason for such assump- 
tion t That as the waf had been 
carried on equally for tlic! good of 
the whole, the expenses should be 
defrayed from the common treas< 



Effect 



ct of these measures upon 
public credit ? 

$ In what year, did Vt. become 
one of the U.S.? 

Meaning of Vermont t Green 
mountain. 

Why so called 7 

About how long is it, since the 
settlement of Vt commenced 7 

What peeple built Crown Point, 
m 1731 7 

Why did N. H. make large 
grants of laiid in yt.7 

What other colony supposed her- 
self to have a better right to the 
lands of Vt 7— Why 7 

To what umpire, was the cause 
submitted 7 

Meaning of umpire ? 

In whose favor, decided 7 

Where else did N. Y. claim 
Iand7 

Determination of the settlers 7 

What prevented a civil war be- 
tween the parties? The contest 
with Britain. 

In what year, was Vt. called by 
its present name 7 

Why was it not immediately ad- 
mitted into the Union 7 * ' 

What other state claimed juris- 
diction over Vt in '83 7 

For what compensation, did N. 
Y. finally relinquish the claim 7 

^ For what purpose was a tax 
imposed upon domestic ardent 
spirits? 

Fate of a bill for a natioAaJ 
bank? 



Amount of its capital 7 

Where did an Indian war com* 
mence about this time 7 

Near what town, had Gen. Har- 
mer a battle with the Indians 7 

Issue of that battle? 

Who succeeded Gen. Harmer 7 

$ How was Washington treated, 
on his tour through the Sovthera 
States? ^ 

Of what, did he witness the most 
happy effects 7 

\ Near what river, had Gen. St 
Clair a battle with the Indians 7 

In what state 7 — Result ? 

How was his conduct regarded 
by a committee of Congress ? 

What bill was occasioned by St. 
Clair's defeat 7 

Objections to the bill 7 

Wby did its advocates consider 
the war just 7 

About how many of the inhabi- 
tants had the Indians murdered 7 

Fate of the bill 7 

Into whom, did the members op- 
IKwed to Washington's administra- 
tion, infuse their opposition 7 

What party was thus formed 
throughout the nation 7 

What state was added to the 
Union next after Vt.7 

How long after 7 

How many states were there 
then? 

Growth and rank of Kentucky ? 

What unfavosable suspicious, 
did some entertain of Wasnington 
in'927 
J&Who was chosen president in 

What measure had W. deter- 
mined to adopt, at the close of his 
first presidenUal period ? 

Wnat prevented 7 The urgent 
ealls of his friends and country. 

Who was then chosen vice-pres 
ident? 

What occasioned a suspension of 
hostilities with the Wabash Indians 
in '93 7 

What then rendered the India* 
war of secondary consi d eration 7 
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MHieii did the Freueli revolation 



V 



r^ 



\y whaty was it oeeationedf 
By French oppression and French 
infidelity. 

Who imbibed ideas of freedem 
m this country, that seem to have 
hastened it ? 

Into whose hands, did the revo- 
lution fall ? 

Who was then ktn|^ of France f 

In what year, was Lewis XVL 
out to death f 

What if the revolution had fallen 
into the hands of good managers? 

For what, were most of our peo- 
ple grateful to France 1 

To what, did they wish sac- 
cess 1 

What prejudices sprung forth 
afresh? 

With whom, did many wish the 
U. S. to make a eomraon cause ? 

What proclamation did Wash- 
ington soon issue ? 

By whose advice ? 

Meaainff of eaiNnet? Select 
council ofa ruler. 

Why was the subject of neutral- 
ity soon the subject of invective ? 

What was it pronounced by op- 
posers? 

Of M^at, did diey eoasider it an 
evidence? 

$ Whom did the French republic 
then appoint first minister to our 
government ? 

Object of Qenef s mission ? 

How was Genet received by the 
people ? With the highest demon- 
strations of regard for him and his 
republic. 

^¥hat did some of his acts in- 
fringe? 

What acts in paitioular? Refit- 
ted out vessels, and enlisted sol- 
diers, to fight with the British. 

Against whom, -did he attempt to 
rouse the people ? Why ? 
^ Reouest or the president to the 
French government? The re- 
iultt • 

How was W.'s dedaration of 



neulialitjr ragarded by Coiignii h. 

Why was an order passed to pro- 
vide a uavy in '94 ? 

^ What law vras passed concem- 
inff slavery ? 

How long had England been 
engaged in the slave trade, when 
Jamestown was settled ? 

Conduct of the English govern- 
ment, in relation to slavery in this 
country? 

What did Ms. prohibit in 1646 ? 

What did they call the practice ? 

MThat colomes prohibited the 
traflSc in slaves before the year '89 ? 

^ With what power did Congress 
anticipate a war, at this session ? 

What envoy soon negotiated a 
treaty with Britain ? 

Meaning of envoy T 

To whom, was tlie sending of this 
envoy exceedingly disagreeable ? 

Wnat was the success of Wayne 
m a battle with the Indians near 
the Miami? 

How much more namerous were 
the Indians than our men ? 

f In what stale, was there an in- 
surrection in '9i ? 

What was the cause ? 

How long aAer Shays's rebel- 
lion? 

What may the insurrection in 
Pa. be denominated ? 

For what purpose, did W. theu 
issue a proclamation ? 

With what effect ? 

What measure was then adopt- 
ed? 

Conduct of the insurgents, when 
Lee's army approachea them 7 

$ What two members of the cab- 
inet resigned in '95 ? 

By whom, succeeded ? 

What miyority of the senate ad- 
vised to ratiOr Jay's treaty ? 

Who censured Washington for 
signing that treaty ? 

Effect of Jay's treaty ? 

$ What state was admitted into 
the Union aAer Kentucky ? 

How long ? 
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From what, was Ten. named 7 

Which way \a Tea. frooi Ky.? -» 
from N. C, t 

$ What tntentioB did Washing- 
Ion sinilvy near the close of his 
aecond administration Y 

To whom^ did he publish a Tale- 
dtctoiy address f 

Of what reliffious denominatioa, 
were the French revolutionists t 

Eflect upon this country ? 

By whose writings, was infiddity 
extended at this time 1 

Meaning of Deist f — of AtheUt f 
-^af In/UeHtv? 

Who uiged the importance of 
encouraging manu^ctures under 
Washington T 

What is said of learning since 
the adoption of the federal consti- 
tution? 

What have we done under Wash- 
' ington as our leader T 

In what, was W. first f 

Where has he been the theme of 
euloryT 

What is said of his military sue- 



Character of his administiation 
at home f — abroad f 



CHAPTER LXL— p.264. 

J. Adamant admmUtraHon. Jef- 
fenori* adnUnittraiujtL 

Who succeeded Pres. W. 7 
When was A. inaugurated 7 
What is said of the state of the 
country; during Washington's ad- 
ministration 7 

Can you mention some of the 
stupendous difficulties, that had 
been surmounted 7 
* What, in some measure, shaded 
this bright prospect 7 

On what branch of our com- 
merce, had the French made dep- 



Whom had W. sent as minitlcr 
to France, to supersede Mr. Maa- 
roe7 

WBftt determination did the 
French republic announce to Gen. 
Piackney i 

What measure did Adams adopt 
upon the receipt of this intelu- 
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What did he advise Congress to 
repel 7 

For what, did Adams still have 
a desire 7 

How many envojrs were then ap- 
pointed to treat with France 7 
Do vou recollect the names of 
of them 7 

•uccess of this mission 7 
What did the French demand, 
before they would acknowledge the 
envi^s 7 

What attempt was made when 
tribute was refiised 7 

For what, did Congress then 
adopt more ^gerous measures 7 

Who was appointed commander 
in chief against the French 7 

For what, did the French then 
express a willmgness 7 

How many envoys were appoint- 
ed to settle the difficulties 7 

Do you recollect the name of ei- 
ther 7 

Wh^ did Henry decline going 
on this mission 7 On account of 
age and indisposition. 
Who was sent in his room 7 
In whose hand, did they find the 
French government 7 

In what year^ was a treaty of 
peace formed with France 7 

Wliat was done with our armyt 
raised to repel the French 7 
When did Washington die 7 
Where 7 — At what aee 7 
6 In what vear, did ue city of 
Washington become the seat of 
government 7 
In what district, is this citv 7 
Dimensions of Columbia f 
On what river 7 

By what states, ceded to the (J. 
S.7 
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UndOTwliat 

meut? 

^ Of what, bad A.'i administra- 
tion been the subject during most 
of the timet 

What laws, passed in that 
periqd» were peculiarljr obnox- 
ious? 

What power did the alien law 
give tlie president t 

Design of the sedition law f 

Whose election did these and 
other acts prevent f 

^ What was evident respecting 
inncieliiy, during Adams's adminis- 
tration 7 

Where were infidel doctrines 
ably refut^ T 

To what, did infidels acknowl- 
edge, that religion was necessa^ 
ry? 

Where did a revival of relwion 
commence, toward the close ofthis 
period t 

t NoTK H. H. 

Extmtt/ttom Mr, Jeffertoufs m- 
augural addrest. 

To an American patriot, scarce- 
ly any document will be found more 
interesting and important, than the 
addresses of our presidents to Con- 
gress ) and of Uiese, perhaps no 
part, m proportion to its lengthy is 
more important than the followmg 
Extract. 

" During the throes and convul- 
sions of iJie ancient world, during 
the agonizing spasms of infuriated 
man, seeking throuffa blood and 
slaughter, his ionf lost libert^r, it 
was not wonderful, that the agita- 
tion of the billows should reach 
even this distant and peaceful shore ; 
that this should be more felt ana 
feared by some, and less by others ; 
and should divide opinions, as to 
measures of safety. But every dif- 
ference, of opinion is not a dilTer- 
ence of principle. We are all Re- 
publicans ; we are all Federalists,. 
If there be any among us, who 



Of what, does this 1 
been thej)^finninff T 
Itege 



to have 



How many colleges were there 
in N. E. at tM close of this period T 
— How many S. of N. E. f 

Can YOU mention some of the 
former f — of th^latter T 

& Who succeeaed Pres. Adams T 

In what year ? 

How long was Mr. A. presideot 7 

How much longer hacf Washing- 
ton been president 7 

Who became vice-president at 
the same time 7 

What was the most obvious dif- 
ference between Jefierson's ad- 
dresses to Cojpgress and those of his 
predecessors iTheirs were speech- 
es: his, merely written messages. 

Name of the two great pohtioal 
parties at that time 7 Republicans 
and Federalists. 

What did Mr. Jefierson say re- 
specting these names 7 f 

would wish to dissolve this Union, 
or to change its Republican form, 
let them stand undisturbed as mon- 
uments of the safety, with which 
error of opinion may be tolerated, 
where reason is left free to combat 
it. I know indeed, that some hoD- 
est men fear, that a republican gov- 
ernment cannot be strong ; that this 
S)verQ|nent is not strong enough, 
ut would the honest patriot, in Uie 
fiill tide of successful experiment, 
abandon a government, which has 
so far kept us free and firm, on the 
theoretic and visionary fear, that 
this government, the world's best 
hope, may, by possibility, want en- 
ergy to preserve itself 7 I trust not 
I believe this, on the contrary, the 
strongest f ovemment on earth. I 
believe it tne only one, where every 
man, at the call of the law, wooJd 
fly to the standard of the law, and 
would meet invasions of the pablie 
order, as his own personal concern. 
Sometimes it is said, that man can- 
not be trusted with tne goveniment 
of himself. Can he then be trust* 
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If any wiih^ to dissolve the 
imion, bow would be have them 
treated? 

What goverDraent did he think 
the strongest 7 

To whom, should goverament 
exercise exact justice 7 

What should we extend to gJl 
nations 7 

With whom, should we have en- 
tangling alUances 7 

ed with the government of others 7 
Or have we found ansels in the 
form of kings, to govern him 7 Let 
history answer this question. Let 
us then with courage and confi- 
dence, pursue our own federal and 
republican principles ; our attach- 
ment to union and representative 
government 

" About to enter, fellow citizens, 
on the exercise of duties, which 
comprehend every thing dear and 
vali»ble to you, it is proper you 
should understand, what I deem 
the essential principles of our gov- 
emment, and consequently^ those 
which ought to shape its admmistra- 
tion. I will compress them within 
the narrowest compass they will 
bear, stating the general principle. 
but not all its limitations. •*- Equal 
and exact justice to all men, of 
whatever state or persuasion, re- 
ligious or political :— peace, com- 
merce, and honest firiendship with 
all nations, entangling alliances 
with none: — the support of the 
state governments in aill their ri^ts, 
as the most competent administra- 
tions for our domestic concerns, and 
the surest bulwarks against anti- 
republican tendencies : — the pres- 
ervation of the general government 
in itj whole constitutional vigor, as 
the sheet anchor of our peace at 
home, and safety abroad : — a jeal- 
ous care of the ridit of election by 
the people ; a mud and safe cor- 
rective of causes, which are lopped 
by the sword of revolution where 
peaceable remedies are unprovi- 



Of what shoold we have a jeal 
ous care 7 

What is the vital principle of re 
publics 7 

What taxes did Jefferson recom 
mend to have abolished 7 

How had a party regarded those 
taxes 7 

§ What state was admitted into 
the union next to Ten. 7 

In what year 7 — How long ago 7 

ded : — absolute acquiescence in the 
decisions ot the majority, the vital 
principle of republics, from which 
there is no appeal but to force, the 
vital principle and immediate pa- 
rent of despotism; a well disci- 
plined milititL our best reliance in 
peace, and for the first moments 
of war, till regulars may relieve 
them: the supremacy of^the civil 
over the military authority : — econ- 
omy in the public expense', that la- 
bor may be lightly burdened : — the 
honest payment of our debts and 
sacred preservation of the pubUe 
faith : — encouragement of agricul- 
ture, and of commerce as its nand- 
maid } the difiusion of information 
and arraignment of all abuses at 
the bar ofthe public reason : free- 
dom of religion ; freedom of the 
press; and freedom of person, 
under the protection of the nabeas 
corpus : — and trial by juries impar- 
tially selected. These principles 
form the bright constellation, which 
has gone before us, and guided our 
steps through an age of revolution 
ana reformation. The wisdom of 
our sages, and blood of our heroes 
have men devoted to their attain - 
ment :«— They should be the creed 
of our political faith, the text of 
civic instruction, the touchstone, by 
which to try the services of those 
we trust; and should we wander 
from them in momenta of error or 
alarm, let us hasten to retrace our 
steps, and to regain the roaid, which 
alone leads to peace, librft)' and 
safety." 
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From nhaA, did Ubib aiata ddrive 
its name ? 
Who were the inhabitants of O. 

in '87 ? 

Who are the Moravians 1 An 
excellent sect of Chrisuans, most 
distinguished for missionary ef- 
forts. 

By what, was the settlement of 
O. retarded until '95 ? 

By whom, was peace effected T 

By what emigrations, did the 
population then rapidly increase 7 

What do you recolfect concern- 
ing the death of Gen. Hamil- 
ton? 

How long was Mr. Jefferson 
president ? 

When did his second term com- 
mence ? 

With which of the Barbary 
powers, did a war termmate that 
year? 

How long had that war contin- 
ued? 

What aggressions had the Tri- 
politans committed T 

What commodore had been 
sent into the Mediterranean in 
1803? 

For what purpose ? 

Meaning of commodore ? 

What captain soon ioined Pre- 
ble in the snip Philadelphia 7 

How came the Philadelphia to 
be captured 7 

Who was the leader in retaking 
and burning the Philadelphia 7 

With how many men ^ 

Where ? 

What became of the Tripolitans 
on board 7 

Immediate effect of the flames 7 

What injury occurred to Deca- 
tur's party 7 » 

How were Bainbridge and his 
crew affected by this exploit 7 

How were tne people of the U. 
8. affected witli tne news of their 
sufferings 7 

^ Who had recently usurped the 
Tnpolitan throne 7 

Whom had Jessuf murdered 7 



I Wh« 
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Whom else did Jessof wish to 
murder? 

Where did Hamet escape t 

Who revived Hamet's hopes of 
regaining his kinedom 7 

Chief object of Eaton 7 

What desert did Hamet and Ea- 
ton pass 7 

How long was their marehT 
1000 miles. 

What town did Eaton take ia 
Barca? 

Which way is Deme from Tri- 
poli 7 — About how far 7 

Answer of the Gov. of Deroe, 
when summoned bv Eaton to sur- 
render 7 My head or yours. 

What honoraUe appellation is 
sometimes given to Gen. Eaton 7 
Hero of Deme. 

Effect of Eaton's success upoa 
Jessuf? 

With whom did Jessuf then ne» 
gotiate a treaty 7 

Effect of this treaty upon Ealoa 
and Hamet 7 

Where did Hamet seek redress t 

What was the issue 7 

f Over what region, was a teiri- 
tona) government established in 
1805 7 

Where is Michigan territory 7 

$ Who is supposed to have de- 
signed to form an empire, W. of 
the AlleghanieS; in 1806 7 

What was to be the capital 7 

For what crime, was he tried? 

Why acquitted 7 

What other proiect is Burr sup^ 
posed to have nad ia view 7 

What was Dr. Ramsay's opb- 
ien upon this subject 7 That Burr's 
object was not known to others, 
but that probably he meant to ini 
vade Mexico. 

^ What powers had France and 
England involved in their eonteia* 
tioa m 1806 7 

What did the U. S. endeavor to 

maintain towards the belltgrerents? 

Respecting what right, liad w» 

lone mid a controversy with Bril- 

aial 



% 
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What did Britain claim T 

Of what seamen, besides their 
own, did the British impress great 
Bumbers? 

, What Order m Council did the 
British issue in Mav, 1806 1 

Meaning of bloc&uie f 

What decree did Bonaparte issue 
in the ensuing Nov. 1 

What waa declared by the Ber- 
lin decree ? 

What trade did the British pro- 
kibitinl807? 

$ What ship was attacked by the 
lieopard in 1807 1 — Where ? 

Commander of the C. I 

By what, occasioned ? 

How many of our men were 
killed? 

How many men were taken from 
the Chesapeak ? 

Why did Barron make no resist- 
ance? 

What did Barron say to Capt. 
Humphreys, who came aboard to 
take out the men? The Chesa- 
peak is yourvprize. 

What did the officer reply T No, 
I have obeyed my orders, and have 
nothing more to do with her. 

From whom, had Capt. Hum- 
, phreys received those oraers I Ad- 
miral Berkeley. 

What waters did Jefferson for- 
bid Uie British armed vessels to 
occupy, till satisfaction should be 
made for this horrible outrage T 

What redress was obtained? 
In the course of 3 or 4 years, the 
British acknowledged, that the 91- 
tatck was unauthonzed by govern- 
ment, recalled Berkeley, promised 
to make pecuniary reparation, and 
restored to the Chesapeak, the sur- 
viviflff seamen, that had been taken 
from lier. But the most important 
fedress, the punishment of Berke- 
ley or Hnmphreys, was never ob- 
tamed. 

$ What places did the British 
Orders in Council declare to be as 
in a state of blockade ? 

What most important Mi wa» 
passed Dec. !22, 1807 7 



Meaning o^ embargo 7 

By whom, was passed ^ AElaa 
Decree? 

Wl^t vessels did it declare de« 
nationalized ? 

^ What bad effect had party spirit 
diinnff Jefferson's admmistration ? 

What tended to check infidelitjr 
and pollution ? 

Why did our trade make great 
advances about the year ISOS 1 

What curtailed our trade 4 years 
after? 

From what, did our agriculture 
receive great encouragement ? 

What most impertant seminary 
was founded m 1808 ? 

How many families contributed 
more than 300,000 dollars to that 
institution ? 

By what, are a majority of ihm 
students (more or less supported t 



CHAPTER LXIl.— p. 587. 

Begimnr^ of Madisof^s aehnima 
tration. War wUh Britam, 
Capture of Detroit. Battle 
of Q^een8town, Victories of 
Captf, Hull, Jones f Decatur and 
Baiftbridge. 

Who succeeded Pres. Jefferson 7 
When? — SiUiation of the IT. 

a? 

What great natioa» were at 
war? 

Tendency of their commercial 
edicts ? 

Under what other restrictloasi 
were we suffering ? 

Whai ha4 been the issue of e^e- 
ry effort to secure bur riffhts 7 

What alternative was Iei\ to us 7 

Meaning of aUemattoe 7 

$ What very important law was 
enacted three day» before Madi- 
son's inauguration 7 

On what coaditioOhdid Mr. £r»> 
kine say, that the British would 
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. exempt us from the Orders in 
OMmcH f Provided intercoorse 
with Britain were allowed. 

How did this affect the people T 

How were they soon disappoint* 
ed? 

What indifnity did Mr. Jackson 
offer to Mr. MadisoD t 

Consequence of that insult f 

^ Between what Enj^lish and 
American vessel, was there an 
engagement in 1811 1 

Commander of the President 7 

On which part, was the attack 
commenced t 

V^ich vessel greatly suffered 7 
" With what power, cud Mr. Mad- 
ison say, in loll, that we were in 
danger of war 7— Why 7 

Where was there a battle with 
the Indians Nov. 7, 1811 7 

How kmg ajgo f 

Where is Tippacanoe 7 

Which way from N. Y. city 7 

Commander of our men 7 

Who commenced the attack 7 

At what time 7 Just before day. 

Why were not our forces imme- 
diately crushed 7 Expecting an at- 
tack, they slept with their arms, m 
the order of battle. 

On which side, was victory 7 

Who had instigated the Indians 
to hostilities 7 An Indian, who pre- 
tended to be a prophet. 

Effect of this defeat upon the 
prophet's character 7 Ruinous. 

^ What state was admitted into 
the union in 1812 7 

To what, was the name Loimsi' 
ana previously applied 7 To that 
vast rejg;ion, tnat nes between the 
Mississippi, Mexico, the Pacific 
and the forty-ninth degree of N. 
Lat. 

By what power, was that region 
ceded to the U. S. 7 

How loDff ago 7 

During v^ose administration 7 

At what price 7 

How large is this region, com- 
pared with the rest of Ute U. j9. 7 
About the same sixe. 



$ What measure, preparatory to 
a war with Britain, was adopted in 
18U7 

In what month of that year, was 
war declared 7 

First and prii^pipal reason, stated 
for the declaration 7 

Can you recollect either of the 
other reasons 7 

What name has sometimes been 
given to this war 7 The war of im- 
pressments. 

Who solemnly protested against 
the declaration 7 

To what part of the country, 
did the gfeatest proportion of these 
belong? To New England. 

By whom, was the war generally 
commended 7 — censured 7 

f What want was most.power- 
fully felt at the commencement 6[ 
thewar7— Why7 

For what purpose, was General 
Hull sent to Detroit 7 

Civil office of Hull 7 

In what state is Detroit 7 

Which way from Albany T 

What disaster soon followed t 

For what crimes was he tried 7 

For which, condemned 7 
'Why recommended to mercy 7 

By whom, pardoned 7 

(For what splendid achieve- 
meats, was this war distinj?uished 7 

By whom, commenced f 

What frigate did Captain Hull 
command 7 

■ Do you recollect the name of 
the captain or frigate, that he cap- 
tured 7 

Vessel captured by the Essex 7 

( Who was commander in chief 
of our army 7 

Toward the invasion of what 
province, was Dearborn's attention 
early turned 7 

Where did a number of our men 
attack the British, Oct. 137 

Between what lakes, is Queens- 
town 7 — • To which, nearest 7 

Which way from Niagara falls t 

Issue of the battle of Q. 7 

Occasion of that surrender t 
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( Issue of an engafemeDt between 
the Wasp and Frolic t 

Which was superior in point of 
force ? 

Commander of the Wasp T 

By what ship were both captur- 
ed the same day 7 

f Issue of a battle between the 
U. S. frigate and the Macedonian 7 

Commander of the U. IS. 1 

For what, did Decatur's men con- 
tribute $SOQ 1 

What braye exploit had D. per- 
formed a few years before ? 

$ Second vessel captured by the 
Constitution ? — Where 1 

Who was then captain of the Con- 
stitution 7 

W^hy did Bainbridge bum the 
Javaf 

$ Issue of the battle of French- 
town? 

Near what part of Lake Erie, is 
Frenehtown 7 

^ By whom^ were most of the pris- 
oners per6diously kilied'7 

^ Issue of an en^fagement be- 
tween the Hornet andthe Peacock 7 

Captain of the Hornet 7 

How many seamen sunk with 
the Peacock? 

^ When did Mr. Madison enter 
upon his second iejjm of office 7 

Who ofiered to mediate between 
as and Britain 7 

How many commissioners did 
we send to Kussia 7 

& Capital of Upper Canada? 

On what lake ? — What part 7 

Issue of an attack upon York 7 

With what effect, did the British 
attack Sackett's Harbor in 1813 7 

$ Issue of an engagement, be- 
tween the Chesapeak and Shan- 
non? 

Commander of the Chesapeak 7. 

File of Lawrence 7 

Last order of Lawrence ? 

$ Issue of a battle between the 
Argus and the Pelican ? 

Which vessel belonged to us 7 

$ By what vessel, was the Brit- 
ish Boxer captured 7 



Commander of the Enterprise T 

Fate of Burrows? 

^Success of Commodore Pen> 
in attacking the British fleet ? 

On what lake 7 

How many vessels did he take 7 

In what words, did he announce 
his victory 7 

$ Issue of an engagement be- 
tween Gen. Harrison and Gen. 
Proctor near Detroit ? 

What important place was then 
retaken from the British ? 

Distinguished Indian chief in that 
battle 7 

Character of Tecumseh f 

What put an end to the Indian 
war in that quarter 7 

For what, did the operations in 
the N. W. and Perry^s victory pre 
pare the way 7 

What prevented ? 

To wliat did the campaign of 
1813 dve rise, among the people 7 

^ How was the mediatorship of 
Alexander treated by the British ? 

W^hat did the prince regent offer 7 

Who was the prince regent? 
The oldest son of George III. 

Why so called 7 Because he ex- 
ercised the royal office, while his 
father was living. 

What did he become, when his 
father died 7 King. 

How did our government treat 
the prince regent^ offer? 

What souUiem tribe of Indians 
commenced hostilities in August, 
1813 7 

At whose instigation 7 

What general was sent to subdue 
them? ^ 

With what success 7 

What battle put an end to the 
war? 

How long had it continued ? 

^ In whose favor did the battles 
of Chippewa and Niaraa result 7 

Who laid siege to Fort Erie, a 
August 7 

What was the issue 7 
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CHAPTER LXnL— p.dl£. 

Cteirc 9f WaOwigkm city, 
Defenet of Balimort. Mae- 
d<numgh*9 victory. Defence of 
FUutOmrg, Hart/ordConven. 
tion. Defence of NeW'-OrUans, 
Treaty of Ghent, Mottroe't 
odmimMtratioH. J, Q. Ad- 
amt'e adm um etratmm, Che- 
wg r^/ieetum$» 

What was the faecess of the Brit- 
.bh ia UieirAiteiBpt upon Washing- 
ton city T 

By whom, CMunanded T 

What most disg^acefiil actions 
did he there perform ? 

To w^kom, has the taking^ and 
bnminff of W. been considered as 
exceeoinffiy dig? raceful ? To buth 
the Britisb and Americans. 

What gtbod appears to have re- 
sulted fir<wi it f It probably con- 
duced to hasten peace. 

How T By uniting the Amen- 
caQS in the war, and thus discour- 
aging the British from prosecuting 
it 

^ Success of the British in an at- 
tempt upon Baltimore 7 

Fate of Ross f 

^ On wha^t place did Gov. Pre- 
vost make a aescent. Sept. 1814 1 

With what force T 

Who was then our commander at- 
Plattsburrf 

Near what lake, is Plattsbuxg f 

In what state ? 

Which way from Montreal t — 
from Albany and N. Y. 7 

Who was our commander on 
Lake Champlain 7 

What two attacks were made 
upon our forces nearly at the same 
time? 

Which forces were superior? 
The British, on both elements. 

What was the issue 7 Most dis- 
astrous to the British, and most 
glorious to us. 

Success of Macdonougfa? He 



captured or destroyed almost tha 
whole British fleet 

How many men did Prevott 
lose? 

( Why were enlistmento m N. E. 
comparatively few? The people 
were opposed to the war. 

From what apprehension, was 
there great dissatufaction ? 

What crisis did some fear 7 

What legislature acted upon this 
subject ? 

For what purpose did that legis- 
lature then appoint delegates ? 

What other states followed this 
example ? 

Where did the delegates meet ? 

Upon what, did they dwell in 
their report ? 

Can you recollect some of the al- 
terations, which they recommended 
to be made in the constitution ? 

What prevented the calling of 
another convention ? 

$ In what month and year, did 
the British invade Louisiana ? 

By whom, commanded ? 

Who was our commander at 
New-Orleans ? 

With what forces, did Paeken- 
ham attack Jackson 7. 

When was the battle of N. ? 

Issue of that battle? 

Loss of the British 7 

Fate of Packenham and Gibbs ? 

Loss on our part 7 

$ Where was a treaty of peace 
formed about that time between the 
U. S. and Britain 7 

In what country, is Ghent 7 

Which way frem Calais ? 

When was this treaty ratified ? 

How long after war was de- 
clared? 

Upon what important subjects 
was the treaty silent 7 

For what, did it provide 7 

Who welcomed the return of 
peace? 

$ What other war was terminat- 
ed by treaty, soon after the %var 
with Britain 7 
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fVbo had commenced tfais war ? 

On .what pretence ? 

Who dictated this treaty with 
Algiers ? 

Three most important articles 
of this treaty? 

^ For what purpose, was a con- 
vention signed at London, July 3, 
1816? 

How was this received by many 
in this country ? — Why ? 

$ Which of our frigates was tak- 
en by the British, just before the 
ratification ofihe treaty of Ghent ? 

Commander of the rresideflt ? 

How many British ships were 
taken by the Americans near the 
same time ? 

6 What was the capital of the U. 
tB. Dank, incorporatea in 1816 ? 

What state was received into the 
«Bion in ldl6 ? 

In what war, was Indiana the 
fceae of many battles and depreda- 
tions ? 

$ Cause of the most noticeable 
change of manners during Madi- 
son's administration 7 — Remedy ? 

Can you mention some of the 
most important religious facts dur- 
ing this period ? 

What crippled commerce during 
fhis period f 

Cause of extensive bankrupt- 
cies? 

Can you recollect any thing re- 
specting our agriculture, during 
this period ? 

F<» what, were extensive facto- 
ries estabtislied ? 

Efiect of the pcAee upon manu- 
facturing companies f 

What is said of a considerable 
portion of them? 

What was our population at thp 
slose of this period f 

By what, were so;ne literary in- 
ititutions seriously affected ? 

What literary institutions con- 
tinued on the whole, to increase ? 

Can you mention the names of 
tome of the most important semi- 
aaries founded in that period 7 



$ Who succeeded Pres. Madi- 
son ? — When inaugurated 7 

In what respects, was the coun- 
trythen more prosperous than in 

Can you mention some particu- 
lars, in which, it was not prosper- 
ous in 1817 7 

What states did Monroe visit 
that season ? 

What was his particular object f 

What state was added to the 
union Dec. 1817 7 

What three states lie directly 
east of Mississippi 7 

What Indians ceded to the CJ. S. 
a large tract of land in 1801 7 

^ By what forces, were a num- 
ber or adventurers driven from A- 
melia Island in 1817 7 

Where is Amelia Island 7 Near 
the S. £. comer of Georgia. 

Object of those adventurers 7 

Under what authority, did they 
pretend to act 7 

Mention some of the most im- 
portant laws, enacted by Congress 
the ensuing winter. 

$ State, admitted into the union 
m 1818 7 

From what, does that state de- 
rive its name 7 

Which way is B. from Ind. ? — 
from the N. W. territory 7 

What great bay with its coasts, 
did Monroe visit m 1818 7 

With what power, did he and the 
senate ratify a treaty, the same 
year? 

Success of a war against the 
Seminole Indians in 1818 ? 

Commander in that war 7 

What measures of his caused 
CTeat dissatisfaction among the 
American people? 

$ With what nation, was a con- 
vention ratified in 1819 7 

What country did Spain cede to 
us, ihe same year 7 / 

What territorial government waa 
formed in 1819 7 

Which side of the Mississippi ? 

Principal dilSerence betweoi 
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ttates and territoriesi States 
choose their own governors and 
■end members to Congress ; which 
ia not the case with territories. 

What part of the country did 
Monroe visit in 18191 

§ State admitted into the union 
in 18191 

How is AI. bounded E. and W.l 

What state had exercised juris- 
diction over this territory! ^ 

At how much an acre did Ga. 
sell 25,000,000 acres of this landl 

On what ground was tlie sale 
im|)eached at a subsequent meeting 
of the legislature! 

What was done with the record 
of the salel 

To whom did Ga. cede all lier 
western territory in 18021 

What act dirl Congress pass in 
(avor of the former purchasersi 

Meaning of reimJburse? literal 
meaningi To put into the purse 
again. 

§ In what year, did Maine be- 
come a state 1 

To what state had it been pre- 
Tiously attached! 

Why did not Maine become a 
state in 1785 or 18021 

Wliat sUte was added to the 
union in 18211 

What four states lie wholly to 
the east of Missouri! 

Why was not Mo. made a state 
in 18191 

§ At what ratio Mraa the repre- 
sentation in Congress fixed in 
1821 or »221 

Where was a territorial govern- 
ment established in 18221 

To what was the name Florida 
first givenl 

First visitant of the actual terri- 
CorvofFloridal 

By whom vras Florida transfer- 
red tousi 

To whom was it delivered In 
18211 




§ Who snoeeeded Pres. Monroe . 

Whcnl 

What controversy marked tlie 
commencemant of his administra 
tioni 

What was the origini 

On wliat condition did the U. S. 
agree to extinguish the Indian title 
to tlie lands witliin the limits of 
Georgia! 

Could the land be all purchased 
of the Indians! Why! 

By whom, on the part of the 
Indians, was the treaty concluded 
in Feb.! 

How did the Creeks treat M'ln- 
tosh! — Tlie treaty! 

Conduct of Gov. Troapl 

Wlio was sent to protect the 
Creeks! 

How was the difficulty at last 
settledl * 

§ For what is July 4, 1826,ineM- 
orablel 

Most interesting subject beibro 
Congress in 18281 

lleaning of tariff T 

Object of this revisioni 

To whom was the bill passed, 
unsatisfactory 1 



CHAPTER LXIV.— p. 346. 

Jackson*s adnunuiration» Vim 
Buren's administration, Hanim 
aon** administration* 

When was President Jackson 
inauffuratedl 

Wnat was the condition of the 
United States at this timel 

What is said of the revenuel 
Of agriculture, commerce, and 
manu&ctures! 

What resolution did JacksoB 
express at his inauguration! 
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How soon was the work of re- 
form commencedl 

Who were removed from of- 
iioel 

How many postmasten within a 

What was the president charged 
with usurpingi By whomi 

What right did tney suppose the 
constitution gave him in respect to 
removals'! 

By whom was the course of tlic 
president justifiedl 

For what did they maintain 
that the power of removaJ was 
giveni 

How were the appointments of 
the president treated by Congress'! 

To how many terms did Jackison 
recommend that the service of the 
chief magistrate should be Umitedl 

How would he dispose of the 
surplus revenue'! 

How did he regard the United 
States Banki 

What other subjects besides the 
U. S. Bank gave birth to spirited 
debates in Congress 1 

Which of these was particularly 
embarrassing'! 

In what state were the Chero- 
keesl 

What did Georgia claiml 

What did she authorizel 

What had encouraged her to do 
thisi 

Conduct of several missionaries 
when warned to quit ,the ludian 
territoryl 

What was the consequence'! 

By what court were the claims 
of Greorgia set asidel 

What laws did the Supreme 
Court pronounce null and voidl 

Why were not the missionaries 
releasedl 

How long after this decision did 
they oontimie in confinement'! 

What led to their release 1 

In what year were the Chero* 



kees removed beyond the Misna* 
sippi*! 

By what cominaoderl 

What opinion respecting the U« 
S. Bank was expressed in the re- 
port to the house of representa* 
lives'!— to the senate 1 

What is said of ttie constitutional 
power of Congress to incorporate 
a banki 

Why did not the bill to renew 
the charter of Jthe U. S. Bank be- 
come a law'! 

Meaning of veto? 

What was predicted as the 
necessary consequence 1 

In whose administration was 
the internal improvement policy 
be^unl 

Under whose was it continued'! 

Why was it supposed that Gen. 
Jackson would follow the example 
of his predecessors in this respecti 

What was his conducti 

To what were the president 
and his cabinet compelled to 
yieldl 

What caused the dissolution of 
Jackson's cabinet in 18311 

With what European govern- 
ment was a treaty signed the 
same yearl 

By whom'! 

novf much did France agree to. 
pay tlie United Statesl 

In satisfaction for what? 

In how many annual instalment! 
was the money to be pnidi 

Meaning ofmatalmerUf 

What proportion of the just 
claims of American citizens were 
thus satisfied? 

What Indians commenced hoe- 
tilities in 1832? 

On which border of the United 
States? 

Under what chief? 

What was the result? 

What epidemic prevailed la tht 
summer ofl§32 ! 
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Meaninff of ^<2«mtc.^ , .. 

State of the finauee^ at tlie close 
of this year 1 * 

What state pronounced some of 
the acts of Congress unconstitu- 
tional and voidl 

To what did these acts relate 1 

Conduct of the president on tliis 
oecasionl 

What determination did tliis 
proclamatioa evince t 

For what' will it long be ad- 
niredl 

What effect had it upon the 
people of South Caiolinal 

What was issued in reply to itl 

By whose direction 1 

Who was thengovernoi of South 
Carolinal Mr. Hayne. 

For what purpose were volun- 
teers to be raised 1 

The assembly of what state 
made an appeal to the magnaniniiiy 
and patriotism of South Ciiruiinal 

W ho was the author of the com- 
promise biin 

What was Its designl 

Of what was it the means 1 

When did Gren. Jackson enter 
«pon his second term 1 

Who became Vice President at 
the same timel 

What part of the U. S. did the 
president visit the next summerl 

How was he received by all 
parties'! 
\ Two most important topics in 

bis message to Congress in Dec.1 

Why was not the first instal- 
ment of the French indemnity paid 
when it became duel 

Conduct of the president in con- 
■equencel 

Whose act was the removal of 
the government funds from the V, 
6. Bankl 

Why had Mr. Duane been re- 
■loved from office 1 

Ehr whom was his placb siip- 



Which house of Congress voted 
tlie reasons of the secretary of th* 
treasury unsatisiactoryl 

Which house virtually approved 
of the removal of the deposits'? 

What distinguished patriot died 
Mav 20, 18341 Wherel 

What did the president recom« 
mend in respect to the French in 
Dec, 18841 

What conduct of the French led 
to thisl 

What was the recommendation 
of the president, considered in its 
practical effects 1 

What was the opinion of Con- 
gress as to the expediency of re- 
prisals on French propertyl 

When were our diplomatic rela- 
tions with France resumed 1 

What was strongly orgedl 

Law of 1836 respecting the sur- 
plus revenue'! 

When had Jackspn recommen- 
ded such a distribution! 

When was the territory of Wis- 
consin established'! 

How is Wisconsin territory 
bounded'! 

What two states were admitted 
into the union the same yearl 

Subject of controversy between 
Ohio and Michigani 

On what condition did Michi- 
gan come into the union'! 

How is Michigan bounded$«» 
Arkansas 1 

What instructions were contain- 
ed in the special circular of 18861 

When did president Jackson 
send his last message to Congressi 

To what bill had he given a re* 
luctant approvaH 

What is said of the management 
of the government funds by the 
state banks'! 

For what had the president 
been censured by an act of the 
senate*! 

Wheni 
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Howr long did the obnoxious act 
■tand on the journal of the senatel 

Describe the mode of carryinff 
the expunging resolution into ei- 
feet. 

Who WM chosen president in 
18371 

Who was chosen vice president 1 

By whoui was Johnson elected 1 

Whyl 

What is said respecting the 
events of Jackson's administra- 
tion? 

What of his measures'! 

What is left to tlie future his- 
torianl 

Who were disappointed bv 
Pres. Van Buren's inauguml au- 
dressl 

What is said of its temperl 

What hope did it induce 1 

How did Mr. Van Buren attempt 
to conciliate the South ] 

Wlien appeared Gen. Jackson's 
fiurewell address 1 

In what condition did he say 
be left the people of this country f 

Who were not prepared to ad- 
mit thisi 

What» in their yiew, had his 
measures causedl 

Can you mention any of these 
measuresi 

What is said of the monetary 
state of the country soon after the 
adioamment of Congress? 

In what city was the pressure 
Terr seyerel^ feltl 

What institution ftimished tem> 
porary relief 1 

Amount of failures in New York 
city by the 8th of Aprill 

For what purpose vi'as a com- 
mittee sent to Washington^ 

Of how manv did it consisti 

What circular did they desire 
the president to rescindl 

What nstnictism did they wish 
to have giTen to the ooUeotors of 



What did they wish the prefi- 
dent to calll 

Success of this commissioni 

What request was graotedl 

With whateffectl 

What took place in New York 
two days after the return of the 
committee 1 

Conduct of the other banks ia 
the United Statesi 

Of what was this sospenslo* .. 
the resultl 

For what did the president is- 
sue a proclamation May 151 

How long after the return of the 
committee from Washingtoni 

What had forced the president 
to call an extra session of Con« 
gressi 

What was the condition of the 
deposit banks'! 

For what dues was specie stiU 
requiredl 

What causes did the president 
assign for the pecuniary disUress 
of the country 1 

What divorcement did he advisel^ 

What means of immediate re- 
lief!. 

What was proposed both by the 
president and the secretary of the 
treasury 1 

In whose custody was the rer* 
enue to be placedl Wherel 

Subject to whose controll 

What is this plan for mana^ing^ j**. 
the revemie generally cailedl The . 
sub-treasury scheme. 

Two principal measures adopted 
by Congress at this extra sessioni 

By which house was the snb- 
treasury bill rejected at this tiinel 

What causes did the opposition 
assign for the pecuniary embari'ass- 
ments of the countryl 

When was the sub-treasury 
seheme acaia recomBaended by the 
president! 

Event of the duel between 
Graves and Ciiley 1 



/» .' 
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For what was a demand made 
firooi every quarter 1 

What penaky was annexed to 
the law paiwed soon after 1 

When were specie payments re- 
sumed throughout the union 1 

How long liad tliey been sus- 
pended 1 

What banks again refused to 
pay specie the next year 1 

What banks continued to pay 
specie 1 

Why was there a deficiency in 
the vaults of the American banks 1 

Why was specie exported ] 

What, for some weekts, pre- 
vented the organization uf the 
house of representatives, in Dec, 
18391 

On what ground were the New 
Jersey members who had certifi- 
cates denied their seats 1 

How many seats were thus con- 
tested 1 

On wliat ground did the five 
members, who had no certificates 
from the ^ovenior of New Jersey, 
claim their seats 1 

Who was at length appointed 
chairman 1 

With what result 1 

What resolution was lost, Dec. 
201 

For how long had New Jersey 
but one representative in Con- 
gress 1 

What candidates were at length 
qualified 1 

How did this act appear to a 
portion of the American people 1 

When did the Harrisburg ccm- 
vention assemble 1 

For what purpose 1 

Who were nominated 1 

When was passed the sub-treas- 
ary bill 1 

"IIow may this measure be re- 
garded 1 

^ By whom was it 
listed and condemned 1 



What did Mr. Van Buren stake 
on this measure, and others con- 
nected with it 1 

When did the administration of 
Gen. Harrison commence 1 

The doctrines of which political 
party did he approve 1 

VVhat rumor was soon spread 
through the nation 1 

When did Pres. Harrison die 1 

How long after his inaugura- 
tion 1 

Who was his legitimate suc- 
cessor 1 

To what office had Tyler been 
elected 1 



How long has this land been 
inhabited by white people 1 

How great is the uniformity of 
character in the people of the 
United States 1 

Between whom does a marked 
distinction exist 1 

Mention the principal religious 
denominations in the United Statet 
at present. 

What is said of infidelity 1 

Of what is there danger 1 

In what does the commerce of 
the United States consist 1 

Principal articles of export 1 

Who are the greatest carriers 
of these 1 

What proportion of the shipping 
of the United Stated do they own 1 

Where grow our great staples t 
— Meaning of Uaples? 

What nation receives the largest 
portion of our exports 1 — What 
nations next 1 

What do we receive firom Brit- 
ain* — China 1 — Russia 1 

What is said of the balance of 
trade between this country and 
Britain 1 

How is agricnltiire beginning to 
be regarded 1 

What proportion of the 
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•▼er ten years of age are engaged 
in affricultiiral pursuits 1 

What, employments draw away 
hands from agriculture t 

What is said of the variety of 
our manufiustures 1 

■AlHnit how many persons were 
engaged in manufactures in 1840 1 
—•How many more than in 1820 1 

Population of the United States 
in 18401 

How many slaves 1 

Whiit is said of the longevity 
of the colored race 1 

Abopt how many deaf and dumb 
persona are there in this country 1 
•—blind 1 — idiots and insane 1 

To what is the education' of 
youth essential 1 — Witii what in- 
timately connected 1 

What is the present state of our 
literary institutions 1 

How many universities and col- 
leges were there in 1840 1 — Pri- 
nnnr and common schools 1 

Plumber of scholara in all the 
schools 1 

Number of persons employed in 
the learned professions, and engi- 
neers 1 

For what is America indebted 
to the influence of science and 
education 1 

• What is said of our means of 

* national prosperity 1 

What are mentioned as facili- 
tating foreign and domestic trade 1 

What is necessary, in order that 
the greatest blessings may be ours? 



Mucdlaneoua Quettbns, 

No. 7. 

Two niMt imjiortant offices stis- 
tained by Washington 1 



Who was the third president of 
the U. S. 1 

Who commanded the Philadel- 
phia, when she was run aground 
and captured near Tripoli 1 

Vast country ceded to the U. S. 
by France, in 1803 1 

Fourth president of the U. S. 1 

Success of Gen. Ross 'n attack- 
ing- Washington, in 1814 1 

Wher^ did Gen. Jackson gain 
a most glorious victorv, in 1816 1 

Fifth president of the U. S. 1 

What tremendous revolution 
commenced^ in Europe in 1789 1 

Who was Jessuf 1* 

Which of our frigates did the 
British attack, in 1807 1 

Who captured the Guerriere 1 

Who was Dearborn 1 

From whom was York takeuj 
in 18131 

What governor of Canada made 
a descent on Plattsborgh, in 1814 1 

Who was Packenham 1 

What president visited the N. E. 
States ill 1817 1 

Who was Genet 1 ' 

For what purpose did Adams 
constitute Washington commander 
in chief of the American forces 1 

Who was Hamet 1 

In what year was Louisiana 
ceded to the U . S, 

What general was tried for trea- 
son, cowardice, and unofficer-like 
conduct, soon after the surrender 
of Detroit 1 

Who captured the British fleet 
on Lake Erie 1 

Who was Macdonough 1 

In what battle did Packenham 
attack Jackson 1 

What French minister fitted out 
vessels, and enlisted soldien, in 
S. C. 1 

For what purpose vrere Ells- 
worth, Davie, and Murray, sent to 
France, in 1799 1 

Whai American general accom- 
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Milled Hamet acroM the desert of 
Darcal 

To what was the embargo of 
1812 preparatory 1 

Where did Maedonoogh capture 
or destroy almost the whole of a 
British fleet 1 

For what is Ghent noted 1 

With whom did Jay negotiate 
a treaty, in 1796 1 

Wonderful exp.oit of Decatur 
near Tripoli 1 

In what respect did Eaton re- 
vive the hopes of Hamet 1 

To which of our presidents did 
Mr. Jackson offer an indignity 1 

On what lake did Com. Perry 
capture a British fleet 1 

Fate of Capt. Lawrence, when 
the Chesapeake was taken 1 

In what part of the U. S. were 
enlistments comparatively few dw- 
inff the last war 1 

Where did Shaler and Decatm* 
conclude a treaty of peace, in 
18151 , 

In what state was there a great 
insurreetion, in 1794 1 

What ship did Decator recap- 
ture and burn 1 

Who said to Gen. Eaton, <* My 
head or yours *' 1 

In what year was the last war 
declared against Britain 1 

Who said, «* We have met the 
enemy, and they are ours " 1 

British commander, who fell in 
attacking Baltimore 1 

Wliat was the Hartford Conven- 
tion 1 

Across what desert did Hamet 
and Eaton march 1 

To whose character was the 
battle of Tippecanoe ruinous 1 

Who was captured, with his 
army, at Detroit, in 1812 1 



What hoporunt place in Uppef 
Canada was captured from the 
British, April 27, 181S1 

Who was Tecumseh 1 

For signing what treaty was 
Washington much censured 1 

Where were Ellsworth, Davie, 
and Murray, sent to negotiate a 
treaty, in 1799 1 

Where did Decatm* recapture 
and burn the Philadelphia 1 

Where were Hull and hit army 
captured, in 1812 1 
, From whom was Detroit takenj 
in 18131 

Who was the seventh president 
of the U. S. 1 

What state claimed die land of 
the Cherohees 1 

Whose cabinet was dissolved 
in 18311 

What state nullified some of tbs 
laws of congress 1 

In what year did Lafayette diet ^ 

When were Michigan and At*^- 
kansas admitted into the union 1 

Eighth president of the U. S. t « 

By what state were several mis|- 
sionaries imprisoned 1 

For what was the French iiw.' 
demnity paid 1 

What was the compromise bilM 

What did Jackson say the U. sf»' * 
Bank had become, in 1834 '' . » * 

Ninth president of the U. o.ri 

In what year did nearly all the 
banks suspend specie payments 1 

WIio proposed the Sub-treasury 
system 1 

Amount of the indemnity which 
France agreed to pay the U. 8 1 

Who was Black Hawk 1 

What president of the U. S. 
lived but a month after his inau- 
guration 1 



THE END. 
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